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Name This 
House 


We Will Pay $500.00Cash 
For the Most Suitable 
Name For This Beautiful 
Six-Room House 


$500*o 

GIVEN! 



ANY NAME 
MAY WIN! 

Offer open to 
everybody. Nothing 
to buy or sell. No 
Obligation. 

WHOEVER SENDS THE MOST SUITABLE NAME WILL 
WIN $500.00—NOTHING ELSE TO DO! 


This is a new Colonial Bungalow—cozy, 
convenient—yet a roomy house. It is 
meeting with such popularity that we are 
desirous of obtaining a suitable name for 
it for use in connection with our building 
program, and will pay $500.00 cash for the 
most suitable name suggested. There are 
no strings tied to this offer. Sending us a 
name for this house does not obligate you 
in any way. Nothing to buy or sell. We 
merely want a suitable name and are will¬ 
ing to pay $500.00 in cash for the best one 

$100.00 EXTRA FOR 
PROMPTNESS 

We want the name for this house quickly, 
and will pay the winner an extra $100.00 
cash just for promptness—or a total of 
$600.00 in all. Send your suggestion today! 

The very first name you think of may be 
worth $600.00 cash to you. 

n v f In appreciation of your 
» • suggesting a name for 

this house real quickly, we will send you 
FREE and POSTPAID, the floor plans and 
blue print of this beautiful house. Under¬ 
stand, this does not obligate you in any 
way. Rush us a name for this house TO¬ 
DAY—QUICK. A postal card will do. 

HOME BUILDERS* SOCIETY, Box 4674 , BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


sent in. Surely you can think of an appro¬ 
priate name for such a beautiful home. Do 
not use more than two words. Any word or 
words may be used or any combination of 
words, such as Ridgelawn, Shadynook, 
Hearthome or names like Sunshine Inn, 
Journey’s End, etc. No matter how simple 
your suggestion is, you cannot afford to 
neglect sending it in at once. Any name 
may win. Possibly you may have the most 
suitable name right on the end of your 
tongue this minute. If you have, send it in 
at once, and $500.00 in cash is yours. 

FOLLOW THESE RULES 

This offer is open to everyone, excepting 
members of this firm, its employees and 
relatives. Each participant may send only 
one name. Sending two or more names 
will cause all names submitted by that per¬ 
son to be thrown out. Contest closes June 
28th, 1930. Should two or more persons sub¬ 
mit an equally suitable name for this house, 
the full amount of the prize offered will be 
paid to each one so tying. To win the $100.00 
CASH PROMPTNESS PRIZE, the winning 
name must be mailed within three (3) days 

after this announcement is read. This $100.00 CASH 
PROMPTNESS PRIZE will be added to the $500.00 
prize and paid to each one submitting the winning 
name, provided suggestion is mailed within (3) days 
read. Rush name today. 


Please mention Ghost Stories when answering advertisement 
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Dept. K, Box 1525 Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Is a High School Education 
Worth $2.98 to You? 


A 60-volume High School Educational Course, complete and up-to-date, thoroughly reliable and 
authentic, for only $2.98, postpaid! Think of it! Read the titles below. Is such a course worth 
this low price to you? It is excellent for home study—for reviewing forgotten subjects, or for 
informing yourself in new fields. Seize this opportunity. More than 250,000 sets of these 
books have been sold. These have gone to ambitious people everywhere in the United States 
and in many foreign countries. Order your Educational Course today! 


TEACH YOURSELF 

This High School Educational Course is 
entirely self-teaching—no instructor is neces¬ 
sary. With determination and application 
you can secure the essentials of a High 
School education from these 60 books, as 
listed at the right. Every book is written 
so you can understand it easily. You can be¬ 
gin anywhere—read or study any book at 
your convenience, for each subject is complete 
in itself. Never has there been a chance like 
this—a complete High School Course for 
only $2.98, which is positively all you pay! 

HANDY FORM 

These 60 books are pocket-sized volumes, 
measuring 3% x 6 inches each, and- running 
to 64 pages or 15,000 words of text per book. 
The type is 8-point—the size used in the 
average daily newspaper—clear and easy to 
read. The handy size of these volumes is 
one of their most desirable features, for you 
can carry them in your pocket or bag with 
ease. Make spare moments count! Get this 
set and make a habit of keeping some of 
the volumes always nearby! 

Owing to urgent demand from the public 
we have decided to keep this course in its 
present form of 60 volumes for a short time 
to enable others to enjoy this amazing oppor¬ 
tunity and bargain. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Send no money unless you wish to! This 
High School Educational Course will be sent 
C. O. D. (at an extra cost to you of only 7c., 
the post office fee), if you prefer. However, 
remit $2.98 with the order blank if you like. 
Canadian and foreign customers must always 
remit in full with order, by draft on U. S. 
bank or international postal money order. 

Haldeman-Julius Publications 

Dept. W-206 Girard, Kansas 



f - 

| HIGH SCHOOL COURSE FOR $2.98! 

I Haldeman-Julius Publications, 

■ Dept. W-206, Girard, Kansas. 

■ Send me your 60-volume High School Educational 
I Course. Unless my remittance for $2.98 is enclosed 

■ herewith, I agree to pay the postman $2.98 (plus 7c. 
I C. O. D. fee) on delivery. 
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NewMoistnre Humidifiei't 
&. Carbon Eliminator 

for all Makes of Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Engines 

An amazing Scientific Humidifier Las been patented throughout the 
World that beats any ever got out. It makes engines ran ALL THE 
TIME with the same wonderful efficiency they do on a cool moist 
It gives MORE pep and power, HIGHER top speed, eliminates hard carbon, at 
AMAZING mileage. Fords report 28 to 42 miles per gallon. Other make 
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State, Province and National Agencies everywhere, part or full 
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for this wonderful invention wherever introduced. Write for my 
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WALTER CRITCHLOW 
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The actual facts 
behind the famous 
haunted house on 
Russian Hill 


Bell and the 
others rushed 
back to find 
his bride 



San Francisco’s 


T HERE is a strange history woven 
around a certain mansion-house 
which stands on one of the sloping 
streets of Russian Hill, in the city 
of San Francisco, California. 

It is a three-story house, verandas on the 
first and second floors,, with an old-style 
square tower or cupola on the top. It stands 
on a large lot —a whole block of ground, to 
be exact—and is of frame construction, hav¬ 
ing been built in the Seventies. 

I came to hear about it when making in¬ 
quiries Shout rooms there a few years ago. 
As I awaited an answer to my knock on the 
door, a sour-visaged old man who was 
seated on the lower balcony with his pipe, 
started to laugh. 

Puzzled, and wondering if he were laugh¬ 
ing at me, I turned to look at him. He said: 

“Ye won’t be staying here long, I’m think¬ 
ing, miss, if ye are as much of a coward as 
8 


the rest of ’em that comes to this place." 

“What do you mean?” I naturally asked 
him. 

“Well,” he said drily, “there’s all sorts of 
things I might mention, but there h’ain’t 
time. The place gets closed up every now 
and again, because the folks all leaves: and 
then some other enterprisin’ pusson conies 
along and opens it up again, and for a while 
she runs along all fine: and then everyone 
starts to get out again. It’s sort of a nui¬ 
sance to me, because them things don’t 
bother me none, and I hates to have to 
keep up and moving every time the place 
changes hands. But I always come back 
and take my old room again each time it 
opens. I’m sort of fond of the old place, 
and got used to settin’ out on this piazza, 
and there don’t seem another place in town 
just suits me.” 

“But what makes the people leave?” I 



By 

HELL 

KAy 



asked him. My curiosity was aroused. 

And it was partly from him, and partly 
from other inquiries I made in the neigh¬ 
borhood, as well as from certain data ob¬ 
tained from police records—which any of 
you may read for yourselves—that the fol¬ 
lowing incidents were made known to me: 

In 1820-36, a band of Russian settlers 
laid claim to the State of California. Their 
possession was disputed by the Indians then 
inhabiting that part of America, who in a 
savage battle massacred these Russian set¬ 
tlers. The scene of this tragedy has ever 
since been known as Russian Hill. 

The old mansion—known as the Bell 
Mansion—was built upon that ground, on 
land where many of the Russians were 
buried. One of the small tombstones, or 
grave markers, was taken from one of the 
graves, ancf made into a sun-dial for the 
garden. This, though badly broken, still 


stands in the long since deserted grounds. 

It is of black onyx, and had a Russian 
cross—an upright with two cross-arms in¬ 
stead of only one—and an inscription (in 
Russian) upon it. After two European 
stone-cutters had refused to desecrate this 
tombstone by turning it into a sun-dial, a 
third man was found willing to do the work: 
and it is a remarkable fact that very shortly 
after he completed the work, he died sud¬ 
denly. 

r T*0 this mansion, built upon the old Rus- 
*• sian burying-ground, the man Bell (for 
whom it was built) brought his bride. Bell 
was a man who had made millions in min¬ 
ing, and had bought up part of Russian Hill 
along with other lands. 

On the night of their arrival, Bell and his 
bride gave a big house-warming party, and 
the house—then in its pristine newness— 
9 
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was all aglow with bright lights and mov¬ 
ing figures. The sound of dancing feet and 
captivating music came from the open win¬ 
dows, and the dark verandas were studded 
with the fairy glimmer of Japanese lan¬ 
terns. It was a night to be remembered— 
not only for its enjoyment, but far more be¬ 
cause of the strange and tragic way the 
party was brought to a close. 

In the early hours of morning, the guests 
began one by one to take their departure. 
The host was standing outside in the drive¬ 
way, bidding the last 
one God-speed; the 
house servants still 
clustered around af¬ 
ter bringing up the 
horses, and for the 
moment, the man¬ 
sion itself was 
empty. 

The bride herself 
stood on the lower 
veranda, watching 
the departure of her 
friends. Her slight 
figure was silhouet¬ 
ted against the 
bright gas lights of 
the still illuminated 
building, the light 
on the porch making 
a halo of her blow¬ 
ing hair. Then, sud¬ 
denly, without warn¬ 
ing, the porch light went out. Simultane¬ 
ously, the bride emitted a startling, terrified 
shriek. 

Bell and the servants, rushing back into 
the house, discovered the young woman in¬ 
side the front room, lying in disarray be¬ 
neath the huge chandelier—dead. The ex¬ 
pression on her face was one of fright and 
horror, but not a mark was found upon her 
body to give any clue to the manner of her 
death. Her bridal veil, which she had worn, 
was found torn from her hair, and thrown 
into one corner of the room. 

Bell, completely heart-broken, locked up 
the house and betook himself back to his 
mining, as a means of stifling memory and 
easing his mental suffering. He left strict 
orders that the house should be left as it 
was, and no one should enter or disturb it. 
But, on the outside, there were to be patrols, 
to prevent trespassing. So, though the 
grounds were kept in good condition, the 
interior of the house slowly began to de¬ 
teriorate. 


On rare occasions, Bell would be seen in 
the town, where he stayed at the Palace 
Hotel, and made surreptitious visits to the 
old house. Light would then be seen in the 
windows, but no one ever went in with him, 
nor knew in what manner he occupied him¬ 
self while there. In all probability he was 
going over old scenes and memories, and 
mourning the loss of his young bride. 

After some years, Bell died, and there 
was a squabble among his relatives over 
his will. Some of his nephews and nieces 
got this particular 
piece of his property 
on Russian Hill, and 
some of them went- 
to live in it. After 
about one week, 
however, they left, 
leaving behind re¬ 
ports that strange 
cries and moanings 
were heard in the 
rooms and soft rus¬ 
tlings as of unseen 
presences, for which 
no reasonable cause 
could be found. 
Caretakers were in¬ 
stalled, one after 
another, each one 
leaving after a short 
stay. 

One strange fact 
seemed to be that no 
dog could live there. Any dog that was 
taken there was sure to be found dead: and 
one or two, noted for their fidelity, refused 
even to stay there with their owners, but 
took to their heels and fled. 

r T*HERE came a night which, as far as 
*■ could be gathered, was about the time of 
the anniversary of the bride’s death, when 
several passersby saw light throughout the 
house. This, occurring at a time when the 
place was empty of caretakers, was reported 
to the police, who entered the house. But 
the lights immediately went out, and not a 
sign of a human being having recently been 
in the place could be found. 

One of the caretakers died in a rather pe¬ 
culiar manner, when he made an attempt to 
remain there. He had formed the habit of 
going up to the square cupola to look at 
the sunset over the Golden Gate. He was 
found, one morning, lying on the lawn be¬ 
low, dead, with an expression of terror upon 
his face. His death was brought in as sui- 


Harvard Has a Ghost 
Incredible—but true! 

And stranger still, this is 
no phantom -of a former 
Harvard student revisiting 
his old “dorm.” It’s the 
presence of a woman—a girl— 
in one of the university’s 
newest buildings! 

Read the diverting facts 
about “The Lady Ghost of 
Langdell Hall” in the June 
number, on sale May 23rd. 
You’ll be surprised—and 
pleased! 
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cide, though it was quite evident that he 
could hardly have jumped clear of the house 
to the spot where lie was'found, but would 
undoubtedly have dropped upon one of the 
lower verandas. It would therefore seem 
that he must have been thrown. There be¬ 
ing no proof, however, nor any record of 
anyone but himself having been there at 
the time, the verdict was suicide. 

A woman with more nerve than the aver¬ 
age, opened the house as a boarding house; 
but one after another her boarders left, and 
she was forced to close it up. The house 
became shunned and fell into decay. Yet, 
strangely enough, it remained standing, de¬ 
crepit though it was, even through the 
earthquake of 1906, with its resultant 
fires. 

At various intervals it was opened up and 
closed again, and it was in one of these 
intervals, when it had been newly renovated 
and seemed to be in for a run of success in 
its way, that I applied for a small suite of 
rooms. After learning its history, however, 
I may add, I looked elsewhere! 

One of the last tragedies to be enacted 
in this ill-fated house was during the stay 
of a Russian roomer. The fact that he was 
a Russian, and that the house had been 
built upon a Russian burying-ground, was 
strangely significant. 

This Russian frequently complained to 
the then lessee of the house, that people en¬ 
tered his room at night. He could hear 
them quite plainly, but never saw them, for 
the reason that when he turned on his light 
they were gone. And then, suddenly, one 
Sunday, the tragedy occurred. The Russian, 
apparently demented or beset with some 
kind of terror, rushed up into the cupola, 
carrying a rifle, a shotgun, and two pistols. 
No one dared follow him in, armed as he 
was, and he shot at all who tried to approach 
through the windows. 

HEN the police arrived, they saw him 
turn and stand with his back toward the 
front window, apparently fighting with 
someone or something which tried to shove 
him backward through the window. He 
was crying out something in Russian which 
nobody could understand. As the only 
way to subdue this apparently demented 
maniac was to shoot him, they shot 
at him through the window, and he was 
killed. 

When they broke into the room, nothing 
was there other than usual, nor signs of 
any human being other than himself. And, 


one especially strange thing was noted. He 
was fowid to have been locked in the room 
from the outside , the key being on the out¬ 
side of the door! 

The house, again locked up and deserted, 
began to fall to pieces. The city grew 
around it, children played in its gardens— 
but never at night. Finally it was sold to 
a man who said he intended to fix it up, 
subdivide the ground, and sell. He reno¬ 
vated the house and ran it as a room¬ 
ing house again. But, strange to relate, 
on several occasions mysterious fire3 
started up in the house— always starting 
from the corner where the bride’s veil had 
been thrown! 

/"AN some of these occasions, roomers were 
in the house, and had narrow escapes 
from being burned. But at other times the 
fires occurred when the house was empty— 
always starting from the same corner. Some 
who stayed in the very room where the 
bride was found dead, reported that her 
misty figure appeared to them rising from 
the comer where her veil was flung, and 
that she spoke warning words to them, to 
take their departure. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that because the house was built on the 
ground where the Russian settlers were 
buried, the spirits of the massacred dead 
are wandering, restless and unhappy, around 
the premises, seeking rest; and that the 
Russian in particular whose grave marker 
was desecrated and chiselled into a sun-dial 
is either seeking vengeance or giving warn¬ 
ing to all who come to live there. 

The Russian whose tragic and unaccount¬ 
able end occurred on that fateful Sunday, 
is supposed to have met with this doubly 
evil fate, on account of his nationality—it 
being surmised that he was considered a 
traitor to his own people in living on the 
ground so ruthlessly disturbed—ground 
which had been consecrated to the burial of 
his own ancestors. 

The day on which I took my final look 
at the old Bell Mansion, the then resident 
roomers were already beginning to take 
their leave, and it would seem that once 
again the old man of the pipe and porch- 
rocker would have to “up and move,” leav¬ 
ing the place once more to desolation. 

The rattling of the cable cars a block 
away shook the ground beneath my feet as 
if, it seemed to me, in prophetic warning; 
and the fog drifted in from the Golden Gate 
and wrapped the old house in a shroud. 


The 

audience 
rose en masse 
lo cheer 
him — 
bul nol one 
amonq ihem 
guessed ihe 
slaqgerinq 
truth 1 


Standing’s features 
were drawn and 
ugly, his eyes burn¬ 
ing with malignant 
hate 



ZJ LL that remains of the old Theater Royal, which veteran playgoers will 
recall was located just east of Madison Square, is about to pass out 
of existence. At the time it was erected, nearly two generations ago, it 
7vas the most beautiful playhouse in America and for a few years enjoyed 
exceptional financial success, being patronized principally by the socially 
prominent in New York. However, when the business center of the city 
moved northward from the Square, the Royal lost its vogue and, after a 
period of severe reverses, was converted into a warehouse. Recently, 
the antiquated structure was sold to a syndicate which will tear it dozen 
and erect an office building on the site. 


A S I read the foregoing in my morn¬ 
ing paper, I was plunged into a 
long period of reflection upon the 
> past of this ancient theater—with 
which, in its heyday, I was promi¬ 
nently identified—and upon one incident in 
particular which has always kept the old 
Royal fresh in my memory. 

And as a result of my reflections I have 
decided finally to break a silence of forty 
years and tell the story of this happening, 
the most amazing which ever took place 
within the walls of that world-famous play¬ 
house. 


In beginning, I must turn back the pages 
of time forty five years. The Theater 
Royal was then nearing completion; its own¬ 
ers had decided to devote it to the revival of 
the older and more familiar plays—particu¬ 
larly those of Shakespeare—and through 
their London attorneys they had closed a 
long-term contract with Wilbert Lawrence, 
the foremost English producer. He was 
to have complete charge of all productions 
and was to have a free hand in selecting his 
company. 

At the time Lawrence agreed to go to 
America, he had iust completed a series of 
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Shakespearian revivals in London with John 
Fare—whom I always considered the great¬ 
est tragedian of his time—playing the lead¬ 
ing heavy roles. I also was in the company, 
serving as assistant stage director to Law¬ 
rence and doing character parts, as also was 
Fare’s nineteen-year-old son, Rodney, an 
unusually clever youngster. We three were 
among the few whom Lawrence decided 
to take with him in his new American 
venture. 

1_J ERE I must pause a moment in my tale 
*■ *■ to give an intimate picture of Fare and 
his son, not only because of the parts they 
are to play later on, but because theirs was 
the most beautiful relationship I have ever 
known. The youth’s mother had passed on 
soon after his birth, leaving the task of rear¬ 
ing him to her trouper husband. 

Because of his profession it was necessary 
for Fare to place Rodney with relatives dur¬ 
ing his earlier years. But when the lad w as 


five he took him -with him, determined 
to begin coaching him at once, that he 
might carry on his father’s tradition in the 
theater. And they never separated from 
that time on. 

■pARE and I had been in the same com- 
*■ panies for years, and shared the same liv¬ 
ing quarters whenever v'e played in London. 
I was with the lad from the time his mother 
died, learned to love him as if he were 
my own son, and knew that his affection 
for me was second only to that he felt for 
his father. 

I never encountered a youngster w’ho ab¬ 
sorbed things as he did, and at fhe age of 
seven he began his professional career. 
From then on, his advancement was rapid 
until long before he accompanied his father 
to New York he was looked upon as one of 
the best young actors in all England. 

At the opening performance at the Royal 
we scored a tremendous hit and not only was 
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the house packed nightly thereafter with en¬ 
thusiastic audiences, but Fare, Rodney and 
some of the other principals who enjoyed 
being entertained socially were welcome 
visitors at the homes of the theater’s leading 
patrons and accompanied them on coaching 
and yachting trips and the like. My protege 
was a particular favorite, especially among 
the younger people. Had he desired, I be¬ 
lieve he could have married any one of 
several heiresses who made much of him. 
But he never encouraged them. 

•THIS pleasant and prosperous life for the 
1 Lawrence Players continued for more 
than a year. Then came a tragedy which, for 
a time, threatened to wreck our organization. 
John Fare, while a week-end guest on a 
yacht, disappeared from the vessel in the 
night. His hosts believed he had been taken 
ill and, going upon deck for more air, had 
tumbled overboard. 

I was the first to learn of the tragedy, but 
in a manner which all but snapped my 
reason. 

My amazing adventure occurred on the 
very night of Fare’s disappearance. I had 
been asleep for some hours when something 
aroused me with a suddenness which caused 
me to sit up in bed, trembling and in a cold 
sweat. It was some seconds before my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness. Then, 
standing near the foot of my bed, I beheld 
the figure of John Fare, shadowy but still 
sufficiently distinct for me to recognize him 
instantly. 

For a moment I believed I was the victim 
of a nightmare. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. The figure was still there. 
But as I gazed, trying to marshal my 
scattered wits, it extended its arms in a 
helpless gesture and appeared to be coming 
toward me, as though floating through 
the air. 

Then—I don’t know why, for never to that 
time had I believed in the supernatural—the 
thought came to me that I was not dreaming 
but was looking upon the spirit of John 
Fare . . . that John was dead! 

And the next morning, when a telegram 
announcing Fare’s disappearance arrived, I 
was positive I had seen the phantom of my 
old friend; that he had come to me to bid 
me a final good-by. However, I told no one, 
partly from fear of ridicule and partly 
because I did not wish to alarm anyone, 
particularly Rodney, with a declaration I 
could not support with anything but my 
word. 


It was a week before Fare’s body was 
washed ashore, and in that time Rodney was 
almost mad with fear and anxiety, though 
like some of the others, he clung to the hope 
that his father had been picked up by some 
vessel. 

Once he learned the inevitable truth, 
young Fare broke down completely and was 
in a sanitarium for several months before 
he recovered sufficiently to be about again. 
Then he refused to rejoin the company, in¬ 
sisting it would kill him to continue in the 
theater where he would be constantly re¬ 
minded of his father. I actually believe he 
would have lost his reason had he remained 
in America and, much as I hated to part 
with him, I felt it was better that he return 
to England. 

Of course the company continued at the 
Royal but, despite the fact that actor after 
actor was tried out in an effort to replace 
the elder Fare, we failed to find his equal. 
However, Lawrence was a master crafts¬ 
man and he managed to stage such splendid 
performances that we did not want for pay¬ 
ing patronage. 

The man the producer finally brought to 
New York in the hope of obtaining another 
Fare was Geoffrey Standing. This I re¬ 
gretted. For, though I never had played 
with him I was familiar with his reputation. 
No question he was a clever and experienced 
performer, for he had spent most of his 
forty-odd years on the stage, but the stories 
told of him credited him with being a man 
of vicious passions and an ungovernable 
temper, when crossed. 

When he finally joined the company I dis¬ 
liked him more than ever. For, though he 
did not look his years when in make-up and 
was really quite handsome, his features be¬ 
trayed him when he forgot the set smile he 
usually w 7 ore. 

1 AWRENCE first assigned him to play 
*-* Macbeth. But, though there was much 
to commend in his performance, somehow 
he did not seem to entirely suit the role. 
The manager and I both agreed he would be 
much better in lighter characters, so we 
finally decided to put on “As You Like It,” 
with Standing cast as Orlando. 

When Geoffrey learned of Lawrence’s 
plan, he made the suggestion which, in time, 
brought trouble, crime and tragedy to the 
Royal. It was that the producer should at 
any cost get Adrienne Sheldon, who was 
creating a sensation in London in Shakes¬ 
pearian roles. Lawrence had seen Adrienne 
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perform shortly before coming to America, 
remembered her as a very beautiful and 
charming young woman, and when I backed 
Geoffrey’s suggestion, cabled her an offer 
which was accepted. 

I had never seen the girl, but I had played 
with her mother for some time before her 
death, so both Standing and I were at the 
pier to meet her. 

She greeted him warmly and thanked him 
whole-heartedly for his effort in her behalf. 
My acquaintanceship she welcomed as that 
of an old friend, saying her mother had 
often spoken of me and that while she re¬ 
mained in America she would come to me 
for advice and guidance. I happened to 
glance at Standing when she made this 
declaration and his black look caused me 
both amazement and uneasiness. 

A DRIENNE’S connection with the com- 
** pany was a success from the outset, for 
she was as clever as she was beautiful, and 
she soon became as popular with our patrons 
as John Fare had been. This pleased me 
greatly, but I was more interested in noting 
the close watch Standing maintained over 
her. In the theater he did not obtrude to 
the point of annoying her. But he insisted 
upon accompanying her to and from the 
playhouse and, whenever she would consent, 
took her to supper after the final curtain. 

Of course he was unable to prevent 
Adrienne and me from seeing each other in 
private occasionally. And though, for a 
time, I asked no questions and she said but 
little about him, I judged from remarks 
dropped now and then that she was not at 
all pleased with his attempts to monopolize 
her time. Finally, however, his persistence 
annoyed her to a point where she decided to 
rebel. Then she sent for me and blurted 
the truth: 

In the days when she and Standing had 
played together in London, he had made love 
to her and had frequently asked her to marry 
him. But she had not loved him and refused, 
finally joining another company to be away 
from him. Then Geoffrey had come to 
America, and from the letters he wrote to 
her she judged his infatuation had cooled. 

“When I reached here,” she said, “I was 
most grateful for what he had done for me 
and told him so. But I soon realized his true 
purpose. Again he resumed his love-making, 
has asked me more than once to marry him 
and becomes so angry each time I refuse 
that I am actually afraid of him. I am be¬ 
ginning to think I had better return to Eng¬ 


land before he makes some violent trouble." 

“I know he has a^terrible temper,” I re¬ 
plied, “but I cannot believe he actually would 
harm you-” 

“Well,” she said, “let me think it out for 
a few days more and I may hit upon some 
plan which will relieve the situation. You 
can think, too, if you will, and I won’t make 
any drastic move without consulting you 
again.” 

I don’t know what might have happened 
had not Fate suddenly intervened. But 
from the time that fickle lady decided to 
take part in our game, the Royal was the 
scene of one disconcerting happening after 
another until the tragedy which marked the 
climax of the maddening adventure which 
revolved about Adrienne and Geoffrey. 

The girl made her first move to obtain 
more freedom the following evening when 
she left the theater by the front instead of 
the rear door, thereby avoiding Standing. 
When Geoffrey learned she had eluded him 
he came to my room, raving and declaring 
I was using my influence to set Adrienne 
against him. I told him bluntly I had done 
nothing of the kind and left him, still 
storming. 

I had immediate business with Lawrence, 
who was waiting for me in his office. The 
actor who had been playing the part of 
Jaques had been taken very ill during the 
performance, and I knew the producer in¬ 
tended asking me to take over the role. This 

I didn’t want to do, but I was saved from 
all argument on the matter. 

II THEN I pushed open the door, I was 

brought up gasping. For seated near the 
manager was Rodney Fare. His features 
had matured and in his eyes there was a 
tragically tired look. If anything, he had 
grown handsomer in the two years since I 
had seen him. In an instant we were in 
each other’s arms. Then he drew me into 
a chair and, in response to my queries, said 
he had been drifting about England. But 
he had been lonesome for us. And finally, 
when the passage of time had somewhat 
dulled the hurt of his father’s death, he had 
decided to return to America. He concluded 
by stating that he had witnessed our per¬ 
formance from the balcony, had been par¬ 
ticularly struck by the beauty and ability of 
Adrienne, and had then come to Law¬ 
rence, who had immediately engaged hiiu 
to play Jacques, a part with which he was 
familiar. 

The producer announced he would call a 
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rehearsal for next afternoon, and then we 
headed for my quarters, which I intended 
Rodney should share with me. On the way 
he talked but little and from his expression I 
judged he was engaged with some thought 
which troubled him. However, once he had 
been made comfortable, he took me into his 
confidence. 

“Listen, George, and carefully, for, as 
in the past, I shall hold no secrets from you. 
I did not tell the full truth to-night con¬ 
cerning why I returned here.” 

I was seized with a sudden spasm of fear 
which turned me cold all over. 

“I shall be brief,” he said. “Tell me, do 
you believe the dead ever return to this 
earth ?” 

IN a flash I thought I comprehended what 
*■ he was going to tell me. 

“Yes,” I whispered hoarsely, “I am cer¬ 
tain I once beheld a phantom. . . .” 

“I don’t want to frighten you, but I must 
confide in someone, for my secret is one I 
can no longer carry alone. I returned to 
America because I was told to do so by my 
father.” 

My pulses began pounding so I could not 
speak. 

“My father appeared to me three times,” 
Rodney went on, controlling his agitation 
with a supreme effort, “and each time he 
directed that I go to New York. The first 
and second times I thought I had dreamed. 
But the last time all doubt vanished, for he 
appeared to me in my room in the daytime, 
so close I could almost reach him. His 
words fairly burned themselves into my 
brain. ‘Return to America,' he said. ‘For¬ 
tune and happiness await you there. And, 
though you may never see me again, I shall 
be near, always’.” 

It was some time before I regained a 
sufficient measure of calmness to discuss his 
revelation rationally. Then I assured him 
I believed his statement, urged him to forget 
his great sorrow and advised him to permit 
nothing to turn him from success. Perhaps, 
had I realized then all that was to follow my 
promptings, I would have tempered my sug¬ 
gestions with some words of caution. 

It was at the rehearsal next day that Rod¬ 
ney met Adrienne and, as later events 
proved, they were attracted to each other at 
once. That night, after young Fare had 
won acclaim from an unusually large audi¬ 
ence which flocked to the Royal because of 
the newspaper statements that he had re¬ 
joined the company, Adrienne praised his 


success so that the entire company could 
hear and, to my amazement, suggested that 
he and I take her to supper to celebrate. 

Standing was close to me when she did 
this and his features expressed such anger 
as to frighten me. I understood Adrienne’s 
motive. She was determined to rid her¬ 
self of Geoffrey’s unwelcome attentions, and 
had taken this open stand in the hope of 
shaming him into a proper understanding of 
his position. 

However, he had not given up yet. Next 
morning he went to her home, demanded that 
she marry him at once and, when she re¬ 
fused, threatened to kill any man who ob¬ 
tained her promise to become his wife. She 
confided this to me under promise not to 
tell young Fare. 

But, though I held fny peace, others 
warned Rodney to be on his guard against 
Standing. Finally he sought my advice. And 
then I, too, warned him. The youth’s reply 
was what might have been expected. He 
and Adrienne loved each other and he would 
never permit Standing to interfere in their 
affairs. But he assured me he had not, as 
yet, asked her to marry him and would not 
do so until he was able to support her. 

Outwardly Geoffrey appeared to accept 
the situation as one beyond his control. He 
even made a pretense of giving the youthful 
lovers free reign by avoiding them, except 
when upon the stage. But I didn’t trust him 
and was on the alert for the first danger 
signals. 

Then came a new twist to our affairs. 
Lawrence announced he would soon pro¬ 
duce “The Merchant of Venice,” with Rod¬ 
ney cast as Shylock, a role in which his 
father had won exceptional favor. At first 
young Fare wanted to decline the honor, but 
he finally changed his mind when I pointed 
out that success would enable him to marry 
Adrienne without much further delay. Dur¬ 
ing the rehearsals he surpassed anything 
I ever had seen him do. Adrienne made an 
ideal Portia, Standing was splendid as An¬ 
tonio, while I repeated what I often had 
done in the role of Gratiano. 

r T‘HE night of the opening performance 
*• was a gala occasion in New York, and 
long before curtain time the Royal was 
packed to the doors. 

All of us did our utmost to make the per¬ 
formance a success from the rise of the first 
curtain. That is, all but Standing. For, 
though he had played his role frequently in 
the past, his speeches lacked fire and there 
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was not the usual snap to his gestures. 

After the first and second acts the audi¬ 
ence was most enthusiastic. But it was after 
the third that they became wildly demon¬ 
strative and to cries of, “Bravo, Fare, 
bravo 1” the young star was compelled to re¬ 
spond to repeated curtain calls. Standing, 
disobeying all the rules of the theater, left 
the stage after the first encore. 

Following the final lowering of the cur¬ 
tain, the others crowded about Rodney, 
voicing congratulations. But he only 
laughed happily, left us chattering and 
hurried away toward his dressing room to 
change for the next act. When I followed 
a moment or two later I saw him, without 
his wig and beard, hurrying toward the rear 
of the stage. Deciding he was a bit shaken 
and was going out for a cigarette, I turned 
into my own quarters without speaking. 

Shortly after, when I had changed my 
costume, I went to Rodney’s room. He was 
not there and his dresser, who had been 
unable to locate him, was on the verge of 
collapse, for the star had a complete change 
to make. Fear seized me and I returned to 
the hallway to find Lawrence, Standing and 
the other performers waiting to escort my 
protegS to the stage. When I told them of his 
disappearance, they became excited to the 
point of panic and separated to continue the 
search begun by his dresser. 

But we failed to locate him, though the 
watchman assured us he had not left by the 
stage door. Dazed and fearful we huddled 
together, voicing all kinds of impossible 
suggestions as to where he might have gone. 
The curtain had been held ten minutes, 
while the orchestra did its best to quiet the 


impatience of the over-excited audience. 

I don’t know what would have happened 
had the strain been protracted another few 
minutes. Suddenly the shout of a stage 
hand caused us to turn and, coming from the 
rear, we saw Rodney, fully costumed. Sighs 
of relief went up all about me, while I won¬ 
dered dazedly how he had managed to slip 
into his room and don his wig and beard 
without our seeing him. 

“Let us proceed,” he said in a command¬ 
ing tone. Then he walked upon the stage 
with a majestic stride and an assurance of 
bearing which caused me to think of his 
father in his most confident mood. Law¬ 
rence immediately began herding us to our 
places, at the same time pleading that we 
fight down our nervousness. Then came the 
signal which silenced the orchestra and the 
curtain arose on the great courtroom scene. 

"O ODNEY went ahead as if nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened, and as the act 
proceeded, I all but forgot my surroundings. 
Only my actor’s instinct enabled me to voice 
my speeches at the proper times. For, de¬ 
spite my long experience behind the foot¬ 
lights, Rodney’s performance thrilled and 
held me as though I were under a spell. I 
had never imagined the youth could do so 
well. To be sure he had shown cleverness 
at the rehearsals, but nothing like this. He 
had seen his father in the part hundreds of 
times, but even so it seemed incredible that 
he could have memorized the manner in 


Lying on the Boor, bound and gagged, was — Rodney! 
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which the elder Fare had enacted it so that 
he was able to duplicate, if not surpass the 
other’s characterization! 

Finally the act approached its tragic 
climax. Rodney no longer appeared to be 
acting. He was living the* part He was 
to the very life the baffled wretch stripped 
of all hope of vengeance, sniveling, grovel¬ 
ing, moaning and shrieking at the realiza¬ 
tion he was surrounded by enemies who 
would extend him no mercy. 

TT was then that a weird thing happened. 
*■ I had become so engrossed that my brain 
tricked me and for some minutes I actually 
imagined I was watching the father and not 
the son. But my reason quickly asserted 
itself. It was Rodney whom I had been 
watching, but such a Rodney as I never had 
known. If he could" continue as he was 
doing, he would reach acting heights never 
achieved by his father. 

I was snapped back to the business of the 
moment by a thunderous outburst of ap¬ 
plause. The act was over. The curtain was 
descending. The great audience arose en 
masse, men and women beating their hands 
together, cheering and shouting his name. 
“Bravo, Fare, bravo!” 

_ I swung to grasp my friend’s hand. Others 
also started toward him. But not Standing. 
He held his position as though paralyzed 
beyond movement, his features drawn and 
ugly, his eyes burning with malignant hate. 
However, Rodney moved beyond our grasp 
and waved us back with a deprecatory ges¬ 
ture as the curtain arose, then bowed re¬ 
peatedly to right and left while the pande¬ 
monium beyond the footlights seemed to in¬ 
crease in volume. 

As the drop came down he smiled, stepped 
aside and motioned us front to take the next 
call, while he hastened to the wings. 

The audience, however, was disappointed 
at not seeing him again, and his name was 
shouted anew. But when we looked for him 
he had disappeared. So Lawrence directed 
that the curtain remain down, believing, like 
myself, that Rodney had gone to his dressing 
room, probably on the verge of collapse 
from the strain of his performance. 

A crash of melody from the orchestra 
finally stilled the uproar in the auditorium 
and we made way for the stage hands who 
were waiting impatiently to set the stage for 
the final act. Sensing that something was 
amiss, Adrienne came to my side, her eyes 
wide with troubled questioning. 

“Everything is all right,” I said, though 


I was in a chill sweat of apprehension, dread¬ 
ing I knew not what. “Rodney’s been under 
a fearful strain tonight and is resting in his 
room. We’ll take him home later, just you 
and I. He’s lucky he doesn’t have to go on 
again.” 

“I will do as you wish. But—I do so 
want to see him now—to tell him how won¬ 
derful he was. Why I could scarcely believe 
he was my Rodney. If you see him first, 
tell him what I have said, that he has won 
in a single night more than most of us 
achieve in a lifetime-” 

“I know the greatest prize he won to¬ 
night,” I interrupted with a forced smile. 
She nodded understanding^ and turned 
away. 

I decided to use the few minutes at my 
disposal to see Rodney in his dressing room, 
for I couldn’t down the feeling that he was 
in some kind of trouble. 

I passed Standing as I crossed the stage 
in the rear of the back drop and was aston¬ 
ished at the change in his expression. He 
appeared suddenly to have grown very old 
and haggard, and in his staring, unseeing 
eyes and twitching lips I believed I noted 
agonizing fear rather than hate. 

■RUT all thoughts of him were almost im- 
^ mediately driven from my brain. For, 
pushing open the door of* Rodney’s room 
which stood ajar, I found it empty. Turning 
back to the hallway I encountered Jason, his 
dresser. 

“You are looking for Mr. Fare?” he ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Yes. Where is he?” 

“I don’t know. A few minutes back he 
came from the stage and passed me here 
without a word. He seemed much disturbed 
and went down the stairway. I thought he 
was going to the rear door to smoke, but 
then I recalled his disappearance after the 
third act and hurried after him, fearing he 
was ill." 

“And-” 

“I don’t know what to say, sir. Although 
I saw him go down the steps, the doorman 
did not see him. And he insists he did not 
leave his post for a minute. Thank God, 
Mr. Fare is not needed for the last act!” 

At that moment the warning bell sounded. 
I was needed in the wings at once. “Find 
him and keep him here till I return,” I 
whispered hoarsely. Then a thought that 
he had met with violence at Standing’s hand 
flashed into my muddled brain to further 
frighten me. But, as I staggered toward 
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my place, I recalled that Geoffrey had re¬ 
mained near me until the final curtain and 
afterward, I believed, had remained near the 
stage. 

This thought eased my fear for a moment. 
But only for a moment. The indefinable 
something which kept warning me that my 
friend had not disappeared of his own vo¬ 
lition, that he needed my help, would not 
down. 

COMEHOW I managed to blunder through 
u ' the last act, recalling my lines only with 
the utmost effort. But distrait as I was, I 
was able to note that Standing was even 
more confused. 

The final curtain was hardly down when 
he hurried away. I tried to overtake him, 
calling his name. But he paid no heed, 
slammed his door in my face and I caught 
the click of the lock. With a shrug I crossed 
the narrow hallway and entered Rodney’s 
room. Jason shook his head disconsolately 
and made a significant gesture toward my 
friend’s street clothing which still hung 
upon the wall. 

At that moment I heard the voice of 
Lawrence, Adrienne and others, obviously 
coming to learn why Rodney was avoiding 
them. And, though my nerves were at the 
breaking point, I determined to prevent any 
further excitement in the theater that night 
by attemping a bold stroke. 

“Lock the room and admit no one until 
I return,” I said to Jason; then I closed the 
door behind me and faced the others. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I said, speaking to 
all, but clasping the cold hand of Adrienne. 
“Rodney was completely upset by his efforts 
to-night and his man tells me he went home, 
saying he would see no one until to-morrow.” 

The hand I held gave a spasmodic clutch 
and Adrienne looked at me with eyes which 
expressed doubt and fear. The others voiced 
expressions of regret, coupled with praise 
for Rodney’s brilliant performance. Then 
all separated toward their dressing rooms, 
except Adrienne and Lawrence. 

“Let us have the truth, George,” said the 
latter when the others were out of ear-shot. 
“If Rodney had failed there would be a 
reason for his strange conduct tonight. But 
he didn’t fail. He made a magnificent show¬ 
ing, the greatest performance I have ever 
seen from a man playing a great role for 
the first time.” His tone had become angry. 
“He’s no woman that he has to give way 
to temperament. Good heavens I’ve been 
under enough strain without this. And if he 


isn’t able to appear to-morrow night-” He 

lifted his hands high in a despairing ges¬ 
ture. 

But although I knew nothing definite to 
tell him, I wasn’t going to confide my wild 
misgivings. They listened to my argument 
that he probably had slipped from the stage 
door unnoticed and taken a cab to some 
hotel, where he could pass the night quietly, 
and agreed to leave the search to me. 

As I changed into my clothing, calm rea¬ 
son asserted itself. Beyond question, had 
Rodney gone into the street in costume, he 
would have been questioned by some police¬ 
man and word of his whereabouts would 
have reached us. Therefore he must still 
be somewhere in the theater. My final de¬ 
duction was that he had become temporarily 
deranged and with madman-like cunning 
had concealed himself in some place we had 
overlooked. 

I waited until all was quiet outside my 
room, then located the watchman at the stage 
door. Telling him I was going to make a 
final search for Fare, I borrowed his lan¬ 
tern and directed him to remain where he 
was in case some message came. 

Deciding to begin in the flies and the up¬ 
per loft where scenery was stored, I headed 
across the littered space in the rear of the 
stage toward the stairway leading above. 
With the lantern flashing its tiny circle of 
light, I had almost reached it when I was 
brought up short by what seemed to be a 
faint groan. Trembling all over, I listened. 
Again I caught the sound, coming from be¬ 
hind the pile of scenery at my elbow. 

Instantly I recalled something we had all 
forgotten. Behind these strips of canvas 
was a tiny room in which bundles of manu¬ 
scripts and old costumes were stored. 
Striving to hold in check the dread which 
clutched me, I stooped and pushed my way 
to the hidden door. It yielded to my touch 
and I stepped inside and swung my light. 
Then I almost dropped it. For lying upon 
the floor, gagged and bound, was Rodney. 
But he was alive and his eyes were open. 

IT THAT happened immediately thereafter 
^ I never was able to recall fully. I know 
I freed him and pulled him to his feet. But 
I refrained from questioning him, for he 
slumped against my shoulder and I literally 
had to drag him to his dressing room. Seat¬ 
ing him upon a trunk with his back propped 
against the wall, I lighted the gas. Then I 
noted for the first time a great lump upon 
his head. 
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“In heaven’s name, Rodney, what hap¬ 
pened to you?” I gasped. 

“It was Standing. He was determined to 
ruin me, the crafty devil, and he’s done it!” 

“Standing? What do you mean?” 

“I was unstrung after that third act; 
wanted to be alone. I went into the little 
room to smoke. He followed me. As I 
lighted the gas I heard something, turned 
and saw him. But before I could defend 
myself he knocked me unconscious. When I 
recovered my senses; it was too late. Why 
didn’t he adopt some other method to 
vent his hate, the cur! Now I am ruined.” 

“Yl ONSENSE,” I interrupted, believing 
his mind was wandering. “You have 
suffered a severe shock, but matters would 
have been infinitely worse had he attacked 
you before the fourth act; before you scored 
a triumph that will-” 

“Don’t try to deceive me, George, I can’t 
stand much more tonight. I know I am 
ruined with Lawrence, the critics—and 
Adrienne. What did he tell the audience 
when I failed to appear for the fourth act ?” 

I did not answer, for I believed his ex¬ 
perience had temporarily shatterd his rea¬ 
son and my thought was to get him to a hos¬ 
pital, without delay. But as I tried to pull 
him to his feet, he pushed my hands away, 
then wrung his own and repeated his query. 

“Rodney, you must be calm,” I said. 
“Your head has been injured and you have 
forgotten. You played in the fourth act!" 

“Don’t lie to me!” he whispered hoarsely. 
Then he rose to his feet, his features alight 
with a new understanding. “Tell me truth¬ 
fully, George, who played the fourth act 
for me?” 

“Rodney, boy, won’t you understand? You 
played Shylock! It was after the fourth act 
we failed to find you.” 

His hands shot out and his fingers gripped 
me till I winced. “Look at my costume! It 
is the one I wore in the third act; you know 
that. I never changed. But everything is 
clear to me now. It came to me in a flash. 
Think, think! You remember my telling 
you what made me return to America. Now 
can’t you understand—don’t you realize who 
it was played my role when I was lying 
helpless in that little room?” 

I was so bewildered by the sudden change 
in his manner that for a moment I failed 
to grasp the significance of his words. But, 
as their meaning filtered into my muddled 
brain, I leaned weakly against the wall. 
What he had suggested to me was too fan¬ 


tastic, too impossible for belief. And yet— 
hadn’t the portrayal of Shylock in the fourth 
act made me think for a time I was looking 
upon the father and not the son? 

I tried to speak, to tell him I was be¬ 
ginning to grasp the truth. But at that mo¬ 
ment the door opened and banged shut and 
Standing stood before us in street clothing, 
a pistol in his hand, his features distorted. 
I started forward, but he had me covered. 

“Keep out of this, Malcolm, and I won’t 
harm you," he snarled. “It’s you I’m after,” 
and he turned toward Rodney. “I planned to 
ruin you tonight by keeping you from ap¬ 
pearing in the fourth act and chance favored 
me when you went to the little room. But 
you were too clever for me. In some way 
you.freed yourself; set the audience wild 
with your damnable imitation of your father. 
But you shan’t have Adrienne, even though 
you became a star in a night. For I’m go¬ 
ing to kill you—here and now.” 

As he voiced the final word he raised a 
revolver. But he never fired. Just as I set 
myself for a leap, hoping to deflect his aim, 
the figure of John Fare—as all of us had 
known him in the life—seemed literally to 
spring from the air and stood between the 
would-be murderer and his son. 

Standing gave a low cry, his eyes going 
wide with deadly fear, his lips sagging. 
Next the pistol slipped from his fingers, he 
rose stiffly upon his toes, spun about, then 
crashed to the floor. 

Instantly my gaze shifted from the crum¬ 
pled heap to the place where I had seen the 
apparition of John Fare. It had vanished. 

But Rodney held his position erect and 
assured, his features radiating happiness. 

“Now, George, you understand who took 
my place?” was all he said. 

"It seems incredible,” I gasped, “but I 
can doubt no longer. Your father’s spirit 
has watched over you as it promised—has 
seen you safely through your darkest hours. 
But for God’s sake take me out of here be¬ 
fore I go mad!” 

A FTERWARD Rodney told me I fainted 
** and that he and the watchman worked 
over me for a long time before I recovered 
sufficiently for him to take me home in a 
carriage. Geoffrey was dead—from heart 
failure it was later ascertained. 

Lawrence closed the Royal for a week out 
of respect to , Standing’s memory. In that 
time Rodney and I recovered sufficiently to 
resume our roles, and six months later the 
youthful lovers were married. 
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Master of 

Wherein a 
fiend incarnate sets 
a lrap~ 

and a quileless youth 
steps in ... . 


All my insou¬ 
ciance van¬ 
ished, and I 
stared at her 
in astonish¬ 
ment 


T HEY say, Senor, that angels and 
demons fought for the soul of El 
Toroso on the night that he died. 
There he lay alone, in the great 
upper room of his casa, while the 
storm that since dusk had swept down from 
the eastern mountains howled in grim ca¬ 
dence with the shrieking which came inter¬ 
mittently from his death chamber. 

I say that angels as well as devils strove 
for his spirit, for the good saints in their 
mercy would not condemn even such a black 
soul as that of El Toroso to utter perdition 
if by chance it still contained the smallest 
spark of grace. But that one was wholly 
bad, and there is no doubt that even the 
divine compassion of Our Lady herself could 
not avail to save him from the clutches of 
the Evil One, his master. 

Such an end as his is too horrible to con¬ 
template. What hideous watchers must have 
thronged around the bed of that sorcerer, 
waiting inexorably for his passing? None 
can tell, although Fra Bonito (may he rest 
in peace!) swore that with the dawn those 
shrieks were silenced, that at the same mo¬ 
ment he saw a vague, monstrous, bat-like 
form rise from the casa roof and wing its 
way swiftly out into the gray western sky. 

So passed El Toroso. Not until midday 
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did the young men of the village, well forti¬ 
fied with the aguardiente, summon enough 
courage to climb the hill to the casa and 
force its strong doors. It was my predeces¬ 
sor, the good abbot Emmanuel, who headed 
them, and he alone who was brave enough 
to enter that room of death. 

What he saw there no man knows, but 
those who waited, trembling, outside the 
chamber said that when he came thence his 
face was that of one who has looked on un¬ 
utterable horrors. So they put a torch to 
that place and there was an end of it. Noth¬ 
ing remains of it now but a pile of blackened 
ruins. You can catch a glimpse of it if you 
care to walk to the end of the cloister. It is 
an accursed spot. Even the birds do not go 

You will hear many tales about El Toroso, 
Senor—such tales as make the hair stand 
upright on a man’s head, but it is I alone— 
I who have grown old, and gray as the cas¬ 
sock I wear—who can tell you the truth of 
the matter, the evil of his life and the terror 
of his dying. 

That was nearly two-score years ago, 
but it is as fresh in my mind as though 
it had happened but yesterday. Time means 
little here. It brings change only to men— 
and it leaves unforgettable memories. This 
sleepy little village of Santa Ysabd has 
changed not at all since El Toroso invoked 
nameless spirits in his casa on the hill. 

] WAS twenty years old when I first met 
*• the man—or shall I say devil ? For there 
were strange tales whispered about his an¬ 
cestry. It was popular rumor that his sire 
was more than human, that his mother, 
after the mysterious death of her doddering 
husband, had found solace in the embraces 
of demon-lovers whom she had called from 
the Pit by her magical arts. 

However that may be, it is certain that El 
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He came to the village the second time, a 
man of thirty, taking the stage to La Paz, 
whence, it was said, he later- sailed for 
Europe. And when he returned ten months 
later he brought with him a bride, a slight, 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired woman, whom he 
packed off with little ceremony to his grim 
house on the height. 

All who had seen her pitied her for her 
beauty and because of the manner of man 
to whom she was wedded, and this pity was 
heightened when the stage-driver spoke of 
her nervousness and fear during the journey 
from La Paz. Everyone predicted that she 
would not long survive her marriage. 

A ND so it proved. One night the dogs 
bayed dismally under a stormy moon, 
and the next day the peons who dared to 
labor in the fields adjoining the casa re¬ 
ported in subdued whispers that there was 
a new grave in the orchard of gnarled apple 
trees. Pobrecita —poor little one! One won¬ 
ders what manner of death was hers. 

I have digressed, Senor, from my sub¬ 
ject, although that was necessary in order 
for me to give you an idea of what kind of 


"Co, senor,” she en¬ 
treated, "—at once, 
I implore youl” 


Toroso himself was 
born more than a year 
after the death of him 
whose name and title he 
inherited. But then the whole history of that 
strange family abounds in weird legend. The 
first of the name was exiled from Castile on 
being convicted of practicing certain horrible 
rites, and for three hundred years his 
descendants held lonely sway in this little 
province by the sea. 

Secretly they lived in their thick-walled 
casa, only occasionally showing themselves 
in our village when it was necessary to pur¬ 
chase supplies, or to force unwilling peons 
to work on their stony fields. 

And El Toroso was true to his family 
traditions. Only twice had he shown his 
face in Santa Ysabel before that memorable 
day on which I met him. Once as a boy of 
twelve he had come unannounced to the 
gates of this monastery, and had told of the 
death of his mother with as little emotion as 
one would use in speaking of the weather. 
Nor would he allow her to be buried in con¬ 
secrated ground—though the abbot, pitying 
him, offered him that consolation—but with 
two laborers whom he hired he returned to 
his casa, and had a grave prepared in the 
garden which already harbored the bones of 
so many of his monstrous race. 
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lineage El Toroso came from and what were 
his relations with us of Santa Ysabel. It 
is now that I come to my meeting with that 
one—a meeting that changed my whole life, 
that brought me to the very portals of death 
and hell, and because of which I have spent 
these many years of penance within the walls 
of this monastery. 

You who see me now would hardly guess 
that my youth was so ill-spent. Left 
orphaned in the care of a rich and indulgent 
uncle, I was a shining example of the truth 
of the proverb, “Satan finds work for idle 
hands to do.” 

XIOT that I was vicious, Senor. But 
sobriety and Mexican youth are ill-con¬ 
sorted. Ah, when one is young the taste of 
red wine is sweet, and the taste of red lips 
sweeter still! 

Behold me then, Senor, one early morning 
forty years ago, sitting in the little plaza of 
our town with my back against the old bell 
tower, nursing a splitting head and a thick 
tongue, and wondering how on earth I came 
to be there. For my last recollections were 
of a squalid hill-tavern in the neighborhood, 
and the roaring of a drunken chorus in com¬ 
pany with my cronies. 

Even at this early hour the cobbles of the 
plaza danced in the sunshine, and from 
my cool shadow I watched them, loth to 
move. Besides myself there were none 
abroad except a sleepy donkey-driver, a 
merchant opening his shutters, and a lazy 
peon going to his work with his water skin 
over one shoulder. 

And then Fate stalked into my life. Sud¬ 
denly the sunlight was darkened; a somber, 
motionless statue loomed before me and 
called me by name. And as I gazed un¬ 
steadily up at the bulk of the man my heart 
gave a leap of excitement—for I recognized 
El Toroso. 

El Toroso! Well was he named that— 
The Bull-like! For his black, clinging cloak 
which he wore close wrapped about him, de¬ 
spite the heat, could not conceal the giant 
breadth of his body, nor could his slouch 
hat pulled low over his face shadow, the 
piercing luminescence of his eyes. 

Would that I could paint him for you, 
Senor 1 One might capture the noble height, 
the straight and arrogant carriage, the turn 
of muscular leg, the massive shoulders, the 
acquiline nose, the firm, cruel lines of the 
mouth and jutting jaw, the heavy eyebrows 
continuous in one straight line above the 
blazing, cavernous eyes; but no picture 


could hope to portray the latent power that 
surged from him, the iron will and resolu¬ 
tion that stamped his features, and, above 
all, the subtle exhalation of conscienceless 
evil that clung about him. He stood with 
arms akimbo and legs wide apart and looked 
at me with a slow, ironic smile. 

“You know me?” he asked. His voice 
fitted him. It was sonorous, measured, sug¬ 
gestive of a force and determination that 
would brook no opposition. 

“Of course. Who does not?” I returned. 
“You are El Toroso.” The bravado of wine 
was in me still; and in those days, even 
when sober, I feared neither God, man, nor 
devil. 

His smile was that of a fallen angel. 

“A brave gamecock indeed! And you are 
not afraid of me ?” 

“No.” 

For a while he considered me, his eyes 
boring into mine, reading my mind as one 
does a book. What he saw there apparently 
satisfied him, for he said suddenly: 

“I need a servant—no, a companion rather. 
You will come with me?” 

The sentence was more command than 
question. I looked at him, and instead of 
fear I experienced a sort of queer exaltation, 
a kind of unholy kinship with his spirit. 

Something in the situation was vaguely 
familiar. I felt as though all my days had 
been spent in preparation for this moment, 
that Fate at last had given me the oppor¬ 
tunity which unconsciously I had long 
wished for. I strove to rise, but nausea 
swept over me. The fumes of the wine 
swam in my head, and I fell back on the 
stones. 

|N a moment his hand was under my head 
L and he was kneeling beside me. I felt 
the mouth of a flask pressed against my lips. 
My nostrils filled with a strong, fragrant, 
indescribable odor. 

“Here . . . drink this. It will not hurt 
you. It will do you good.” 

I gulped it down. The strong liquid—I 
knew not what it was—coursed down my 
gullet like fire. A miracle 1 In an instant 
the fogs were swept away. Strength flooded 
through my limbs. My brain cleared. 
Power, elation, life, thrilled me as if by 
magic. I sat up and regarded my bene¬ 
factor in amazement. He was on his feet, 
smiling. 

“Ah, you like my elixir? You are better— 
yes? Good! And now we will talk, or 
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rather I will tell you why I have chosen you. 
Listen well, for I am one of few words.” 

Chosen me! Why did the phrase thrill 
me so with its import? What could this 
grfeat, this evil, this mysterious El Toroso 
want with me? I knew not, but surely no 
neophyte heard the call of his master with 
more gladness than I heard mine. 

“I am all ears, Sefior,” said I. 

“Then let me be brief. I said that I had 
chosen you. You wonder why and for what. 
But you overlook the fact that you are well 
known to me, that I have had many oppor¬ 
tunities^ to study you. . . . Ah, do not in¬ 
terrupt. I know that you have never met 
me before, that you know me only by the 
occasional glimpses that you have caught of 
me as you have passed my dwelling. 

“But I know you, and many times I have 
been at your side, watching your folly, 
your mad escapades. That is not all, though. 
I go deep. I search the heart and soul. Thus 
I know you ... as you may know me some 
day. Quien sabe? And I tell you this—that 
the great El Toro¬ 
so is not too proud 
to say that he needs 
your help. You 
smile. You do not 
believe me. But it 
is true. One can do 
much, but two of 
one mind can do 
infinitely more. 

“You know my 
reputation, and al¬ 
though these sim¬ 
ple-minded fools 
exaggerate, much 
of what has been 
said about me is 
true. But what of 
it? I accomplish 
my ends through 
agencies that the 
world knows noth¬ 
ing of, and because 
it knows nothing of 
them it calls them 
evil. But what is good, and what is evil? 
In my heart, as in yours, there are both of 
these qualities; should not a man use the 
one which is the stronger? If he does not 
he is untrue to himself. 

“So I have sought you. I have been en¬ 
raged to see you wasting your time in your 
idiotic pleasure-seeking, when within you 
you have that which under proper direction 
will make you great. It is because of these 


qualities which I see in you that I ask your 
aid. And in return I will give you—much!” 

“Sefior-” I began. But his hand re¬ 

strained me. 

“Wait! Your choice must not be hast¬ 
ened. If you follow me, do you know what 
it means? It means isolation, it means 
study and work, it means that you will be a 
man set apart, feared, hated and shunned, 
even as I am hated, feared and shunned. 
When you walk down the streets of cities 
men will avoid you, they will cross them¬ 
selves as you pass, and hurry on lest you 
cast the evil eye upon them. 

ES; you will attain power, but your ini¬ 
tiation will not be easy. You will find 
me a congenial companion, but a hard task¬ 
master. You shall learn to use tools that 
men know little of, to control forces of 
whose existence they do not dream. Will 
you tremble if I tell you that most of these 
partake of that quality which men call evil ? 
Or are you strong enough to believe as I 
do—that mind is 
more than good or 
evil; that the end 
justifies the means; 
that power, power, 
power —mighty, in¬ 
vincible, sweeping 
all before it, is the 
only thing worth/ 
having?” 

I could only stare 
at him in stupefied 
amazement The 
deep voice went on 
unhurriedly: 

“By nightfall 
you must decide 
whether or not you 
will be my disci¬ 
ple, my companion, 
and—at last — my 
equal. It is per¬ 
haps merely a 
whim of mine that 
I have chosen you, 
and if you delay I shall look farther afield. 
Opportunity knocks on your door; open it 
or keep it fast closed as you will. But 
know that if you do not open, it will never 
knock again—to you! Let me have your 
answer before midnight tonight Come 
alone to the casa, and knock three times on 
the outer gate. I shall be waiting for you. 
Adios!” 

He was gone. The skirts of his black 
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cloak whisked around the corner, and I was 
left alone, gazing at the sunshine flooding 
the plaza, and half inclined to believe it all 
a dream. But, pshaw 1 ... I knew it was 
no dream. The thrilling fire of the elixir 
I had drunk still burned within me. The 
draught had liberated something 'new and 
strange and exultant within my breast. I 
was a new man. 

Decide, indeed! That new voice in my 
heart was clamoring for expression, would 
not be denied. If that hidden voice was evil, 
what cared I? I would at least be true to 
myself. Decide? My course had been de¬ 
cided for me before I was born. Welcome, 
then, Opportunity 1 I would go to my uncle’s 
house for food and sleep, and in the eve¬ 
ning start upon my enterprise. 

TY"|Y reflections were cut short as a thick 
voice hailed me from across the plaza. 
I looked up. Enrico, my friend of last 
night’s tavern, was making his way un¬ 
steadily toward me. 

"Hola, amigo! Where have you been? I 
have searched all the village for you since 
you left the cantina last night. Ha, ha! 
Who says that my friend cannot carry his 
wine? Dios! You look as though you had 
not touched a drop for a week. . . .” 

I looked at the fellow with contempt. 
Dirty, dishevelled, blear-eyed—what could 
he know of the future which awaited me? 
I resolved to silence him. 

“Enrico,” I said grandly, “did you not see 
me talking with my friend El Toroso just 
now ?” 

"El Torosof” he repeated. His face paled 
slightly, and he made an unsteady sign of 
the cross on his breast. Then with drunken 
quickness his mood changed, and a fatuous 
grin came over his face. 

“El Toroso, indeed!” he said. “What 
would he—the devil take him!—be doing 
with you ? I tell you what, my friend—you 
are drunk. I have been watching you as I 
walked up the plaza, and you have been 
sitting on this stone for goodness knows how 
long, looking up at nothing just like a fool, 
and talking to yourself. El Toroso—bah!” 

“It is you who are the fool, Enrico,” I 
cried, enraged. “And if you cannot see 
what I have seen it is because you are 
drunker than I. Look there!” And I 
pointed to the pavement at my feet. In the 
thick dust were the broad tracks that El 
Toroso had made with his great boots. 

Enrico looked, stuttered, and went white 
again. He stared at me with dawning ter¬ 


ror as I got to my feet quickly. 

“But . . . but, I saw no one,” he managed 
to articulate. 

“Fool again,” I returned curtly, yet all 
amazed at this strange occurrence. “El 
Toroso was here. And tonight I go to live 
with him in his casa upon the hill.” I pushed 
by him as his mouth gaped open in stupid 
fright. 

But as I walked rapidly down the plaza a 
thought struck me. Enrico was drunk. Per¬ 
haps he ... I stopped and accosted the 
little shopkeeper who by this time had suc¬ 
ceeded in taking down all his shutters. 

“Senor Moreno,” I said, “How long have 
I been lying there beneath the bell-tower?” 

“All night, I expect, you young rascal,” 
he said good-humoredly. “At any rate you 
were there half an hour ago when I came 
out to open shop.” 

“But have you seen no one stop and speak 
to me?” I asked. 

“Yes, Senor—your friend Enrico Gon¬ 
zales whom you left just a moment ago.-” 

“No one else?” 

“Why, no, Senor. I have been watching 
you out of the corner of my eye for some 
time and no one has come near you. But 
you have been acting strangely. It looked 
from here as though you were talking to 
yourself. Ha, ha! Really, I should let the 
wine alone for a little while if I were you.” 

I walked on. 

That night, with my most cherished be¬ 
longings in a bundle on my back, I climbed 
the long hill to the casa, and rapped three 
times on the great door. It swung open. 
Silhouetted against the blaze of light from 
within, the man I sought stood somber and 
huge. 

"Enter your house,” he said. “I was ex¬ 
pecting you.” 


A GENIAL warmth striking across my 
closed eyelids roused me from deep 
sleep. I half opened my eyes and closed 
them again, dazzled by the bright gleam of 
morning sunlight that bathed my face, and 
for a while lay in that delicious state be¬ 
tween sleeping and waking that knows not 
time nor place nor anything. 

As I lay, making no effort to move, there 
came to me a strange feeling of well-being, 
of anticipation, as if this bright morning was 
to see the start of a hoped-for journey. And 
then by degrees memory returned to me; 
hazily I began to recall the experiences of 
yesterday, the heat waves swimming in the 
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plaza, a dark form an'tka haughty 
voice, a question and a resolve— 
my flight—the casa —El Toroso! 

At the thought I 
sat up in bed, wide 
awake, anj looked 
around me with in¬ 
terest. The long low 
chamber with its ara¬ 
besque tapestries on 
the stone walls; the 
mahogany floor cov¬ 
ered with the skins of 
animals; the massive 
furniture; the antique, 
four-poster bed in 
which I was reclining 
—all these brought 
back vividly to my 
mind last night’s ad¬ 
venture. I recalled 
my admission to the 
casa, my short talk 
with El Toroso after 
the excellent dinner 
that stood ready in his 
immense library against my coming, my 
yawning journey up a massive flight of 
stairs, my retiring in this noble room and 
my falling asleep as soon as my head touched 
the pillow. 

I stretched in luxurious abandon. Truly 
my novitiate was beginning auspiciously. 

There was a light knock on the door. 

“Come in, Senor,” I cried. 

But it was not El Toroso. In amazement 
I watched the door swing open, admitting 
one of the strangest figures I had ever seen. 
A little humped and distorted body, sup¬ 
ported on a pair of skeleton bowed legs, ad¬ 
vanced into the room, carrying in its dis¬ 
proportionately long arms a tray steaming 
with food. 

The head that surmounted this surprising 
apparition was even more striking. It was 
long and narrow, the face of an elf, with 
little, deep-set eyes under bushy eyebrows and 
a receding forehead. The nose was hooked 
and pointed, and almost met the projecting 
chin over a pair of thin and twisted lips. 

So ludicrous was this invader that I al¬ 
most laughed aloud, but to the feeling of 
merriment there quickly succeeded one of 
astonishment. Long as I had been in Santa 
Ysabel I had never heard that El Toroso 
kept a retainer in his house, nor had any¬ 
one suspected such a thing. I was struck 
with the admirable secrecy with which my 
prospective master conducted his affairs. 


What other denizens inhabited this strange 
place ? 

The creature advanced toward me, set 
down the tray beside my bed on a little 
carved table, and retired to a respectful dis¬ 
tance, standing deferentially, his eyes cast 
down. 

“Who are you ?” I asked. 

Beyond a quick glance at me my strange 
visitor made no acknowledgement of my 
question. 

“Who are you?” I demanded again. 
“Have you lost your tongue?” 

“Right the first time!” boomed a voice 
from the doorway. Looking up I saw El 
Toroso. He strode into the room and for 
the first time I saw his magnificent form 
disencumbered of his eternal black mantle. 
He was dressed in some close-fitting brown 
material, resembling velvet, which set off his 
heroic build to great advantage. 

OOD MORNING, Senor,” I said re¬ 
spectfully. “What was it that you 
said ?” 

El Toroso sat down upon the foot of the 
bed. He was smiling, quite unceremonious. 

“I said you were right,” he answered. 
“Pedro has lost his tongue. He is a mute and 
a more excellent servant because of that. 
You may go, Pedro,” he continued, turning 
to the ungainly figure. “The young man 
does not need you any more this morning.” 
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With an inclination of his head toward 
me and his master the dwarf turned and 
passed silently out of the room. I watched 
him go with interest. 

“A dumb servant,” I said. “Most inter¬ 
esting, Senor. I thought that you were 
alone in the casa.” 

El Toroso smiled. 

“•pVEN a magician needs food and sleep, 

•“* amigo,” said he, "and for that a servant 
is indispensable. I have had Pedro a long 
time—twenty years to be exact. He looks 
old and wizened to you, but in reality he is 
only about thirty. I came across him in 
Southern Sonora. He was tied to a stake 
and a band of Apaches were practicing their 
interesting tortures on his body. 

“When the vaqueros with whom I was rid¬ 
ing had finally driven off the savages I 
found that the little fellow still had life in 
him, although his tongue had been torn out 
and his limbs mutilated in the fashion which 
you have seen. Thanks to my skill he recov¬ 
ered, and I have kept him ever since. He is 
quite devoted to me—altogether a paragon 
of a servant. Then again he amuses me; I 
have a taste for the grotesque, you know.” 

El Toroso was evidently doing his best 
to put me at my ease. This morning I 
could hardly believe that the smiling gentle¬ 
man before me was the same man as the 
stern, forbidding figure who had delivered 
his ultimatum to me twenty-four hours ago. 
I turned to my tray and began pouring out 
coffee. 

“Twenty years,” I repeated. “And you 
have kept him hidden here all that time? 
You are most secretive, Senor. May I ask if 
there are other members of your household?” 

“You have slept late,” he replied, “other¬ 
wise you would have met the others at break¬ 
fast downstairs. Yes; there are three in my 
household; four, counting yourself. The 
other one . . . you shall meet her when you 
come down. And now go on with your 
breakfast. I shall wait for you in the 
library.” 

He rose to his feet and strolled out of the 
room, leaving me in a state of considerable 
curiosity. Another—a woman too! What 
was a woman doing in El Toroso’s house? 
I thought of his wife, and the ugly surmises 
concerning her death that were current down 
in the village. All agog, I hurried through 
my meal, plunged into the cold water of my 
bath, and came down the stone stairway into 
the library where El Toroso stood fingering 
the musty pages of a great Latin tome. 


“You have been quick,” he greeted me, 
snapping the book shut. “And now let me 
make you acquainted with the fourth mem¬ 
ber of my poor house. Serena, I present to 
you Don Cezar Montresa of the Montresas 
of Santa Ysabel, now my pupil. Senor, this 
is my—er—daughter, Serena.” 

I wheeled. Risen from the recesses of a 
huge, straight-backed chair which up to now 
had concealed her effectually, was the most 
entrancing figure I had ever seen. 

Ah, Senor, old as I am, my blood even 
now runs warm in my veins as I think of 
that first sight of her—that tall, slight form 
in its demure dark dress, with her pale oval 
face lighted by serious brown eyes, and 
crowned with an aureole of sunny hair, all 
too rare in this land of olive-skinned people. 
The proud blood of Castile betrayed itself in 
the straight carriage, the mobility of ex¬ 
pression, the gravity of look. 

I stood amazed, and then, remembering 
my manners, bowed low to her. 

“Senorita,” I said with all the calmness I 
could muster, "I am your servant.” 

And then there occurred a startling thing. 
The red lips began to tremble, the pride in 
the eyes softened to a look of appeal, and 
these astonishing words came from her lips: 

“Senor, I beg of you to leave this house 
immediately.” 

My jaw dropped, all my insouciance van¬ 
ished, and I stared at her. 

“What?” I ejaculated as rudely as any 
boor. 

“Go, Senor !” she entreated. “Leave here 

at once, I beg-” Before she had quite 

finished the great hand of El Toroso fell on 
her shoulder. I saw her wince, her eyes 
dropped, and she stood submissive, trem¬ 
bling with some emotion that I could not 
understand. 

“(-> OME, Serena,” said El Toroso banter- 
ingly, although I sensed the grim dis¬ 
pleasure beneath his lightness, “you must be 
strangely over-wrought this morning. Would 
you have Don Cezar think that we are ignor¬ 
ant churls, that you so welcome him ? Or is 
it because we have so seldom been able to 
exercise the hospitality of this house that 
you have forgotten the courtesy due to an 
equal ?” 

A tremor passed through the girl’s body. 
Slowly she raised glorious eyes to me. They 
were misty with unshed tears. 

"I—I apologize, Senor,” she whispered. 
“Forgive me. In my surprise I did not know 
what I was saying. I—greet you for my 
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father’s sake. You are welcome here.” 

Scarlet, ashamed, not knowing what to 
say, I bowed again. 

“That is better,” smiled El Toroso. “And 
now, girl, I must ask you to leave us. Per¬ 
haps a walk in the garden will calm you 
somewhat If you wish, Cezar shall join 
you there later, and you may explain to him 
the reason for your strange reception. Now 
—go!” 

He gave her a little push, and without an¬ 
other word she ran hastily to the window and 
disappeared in the greenery of the patio out¬ 
side. I stared after her. El Toroso turned 
to me, still smiling. 

“Sit down, Cezar,” he said, pushing a 
chair toward me and himself taking one op¬ 
posite. “I have a few things to say to you 
before I leave you to yourself.” 

As I seated myself he went on: “First of 
all, I must apologize for Serena’s conduct 
just now. . . . Ah, no-” as I made a dep¬ 

recatory gesture—“I know that one of 
your birth and breeding is tolerant of the 
little foibles of the other sex, but this case 
really requires an explanation. It was a 
surprise to you—this meeting of such a girl 
in my lonely house; judge then of my 
daughter’s surprise at seeing you. In fact, 
although I hardly expect you to credit it, 
you are the first young man she has ever 
met. 

“Yes—” at my start of surprise—“I know 
you are incredulous, but it is the simple 
truth. You have heard of my marriage? It 
was one that ended unfortunately for me. 
Despite the evil tales that are told about 
the Senora’s death I must ask you to believe 
that she died in child¬ 
birth. All the affection 
that I had for her has 
been lavished on Serena. 

“On her mother’s 
death-bed, I swore an 
oath that I would keep 
the child apart from the 
world until she came to 
the age of tweftty-five, 
and I have religiously 
fulfilled that promise, 
educating her myself, 
amusing her myself, al¬ 
ways warning her of the 
dangers of the world that 
lies beyond the walls of 
the casa garden. So far 
I have been successful, 
and Serena is, I believe, 
quite contented with her 


secluded life. She is an accomplished horse¬ 
woman and I believe that the long rides 
which she takes at night, guarded by my 
faithful Pedro, are her greatest diversion. 

“The result is that she is unsophisticated 
and unspoiled; really, as a certain Book 
says, ‘unspotted by the world.’ I intend to 
keep her thus. This, you see, accounts for 
her strange conduct at meeting you. And 
now that I have made this disclosure I have 
to ask you to aid me in my scheme, and re¬ 
frain from filling Serena’s head with tales 
of the glamor of the outside world which 
I have so carefully cloistered her from.” 

“Of course I will, Senor,” I said impul¬ 
sively. 

“Good,” he smiled. “I hold you to that. 
And now—to business.” 

■JJJ E settled himself comfortably in his 
*■ '■chair. 

“You understand, Cezar,” he went on, 
“that by entering my house last night you 
definitely placed yourself under my guid¬ 
ance.” 

I nodded assent 

“Good again,” he continued, “but what I 
wish you to be alive to now is the fact that 
by so doing you have cut yourself off from 
the world for a season. For six months you 
are never-to leave the grounds of the casa, 
except on such midnight rides as you may 
take for exercise in company with Serena 
and escorted by Pedro. This I command, 
and it is well at the beginning to remember 
that my word is law 
to all who dwell un¬ 
der this roof. 

“I have told you 
that I should be a 
congenial companion 
but a hard taskmas¬ 
ter. This you will 
find to be true. I 
flatter myself that in 
my company you will 
find stimulation, that 
find much to 
divert you during 
your hours of lei¬ 
sure. But I expect 
you to work and 
study—hard, relent¬ 
lessly. There will be 
equal division of 
these two things: 
four hours each day 
you will devote to 
study, four hours to 
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experimenting with the things you have 
learned, and working with the tasks I shall 
set you. 

“This program you must keep to relii- 
giously. There will be much that is weari¬ 
some to you, but I assure you that it is 
necessary. Obey me implicitly and you are 
sure of success. I have faith that your in¬ 
terest will not flag; I have long observed 
you, and my probings into your character 
satisfy me that I have made no mistake in 
taking you for a disciple.” 

“1 SHALL do my best to satisfy you, 
*- Senor,” I responded warmly. 

“I believe you. Well then, a few instruc¬ 
tions before I leave you—for I have urgent 
business to attend to. When you return to 
your room you will find there a book in 
manuscript which I have written myself. 
It is to be your guide, a synopsis of all the 
studies and experiments which I have out¬ 
lined for you during your six months of 
probation. At the end of that time you will 
be put to a test to see if your awakened 
powers are strong enough to satisfy me. 

“The house and its grounds are yours. In 
this library you will find all the books I wish 
you to read and many others besides. Here is 
the best fiction of the ages, and here too all 
the abstruse works on strange and forbid¬ 
den subjects that have been written by mas¬ 
ters of magical arts since the dawning of 
civilization. 

“Here are the writings of all time, from 
manuscripts translated from the cuneiform 
writings of Babylon to the secret treatises 
that I received from the Satanists of Paris 
in this modern age. Study them well, medi¬ 
tate upon them, separate the esoteric from 
the obscure, and you have taken your first 
step toward that mastery which I have ob¬ 
tained. 

“And then there .are your experiments. In 
the laboratory which I shall presently show 
you, you shall perform feats of thaumaturgy 
that would astonish the greatest minds of 
the world. All this house is yours —with but 
one exception. There is a room opening off 
the laboratory into which you must never 
go until your time of test has ended. I do 
not say this to stimulate your curiosity. To 
go into that room without due preparation is 
highly dangerous; to such a one as you, 
undeveloped as you are, it would certainly 
mean death. Say then—will you obey me in 
this ?” 

“I promise, Senor,” I said. 

He put out his hand as we rose, and I 


grasped it firmly in mine—both of mine. 

“Farewell then for a little while,” he said. 
•"This day is your own. Do with it what you 
will.” 

That morning I spent in making myself 
acquainted with the casa and its vicinity. 
The house itself was a great square bar¬ 
racks of a place, enclosing a spacious patio, 
wherein dwarf , palms, eucalyptus trees, and 
myriads of flowers bordered little paths that 
plunged into its cool interior. 

The house of El Toroso had evidently seen 
palmier days. None of the rooms on its up¬ 
per floor were occupied except a large 
chamber above the laboratory, that was my 
master’s sleeping place and sanctum, and the 
room that had been put in order for my oc¬ 
cupancy. All the rest were dusty and vacant. 

On the ground floor there was the li¬ 
brary that I had just quitted, and opening 
out of it a great stone-floored room fitted 
out as a laboratory. I did not linger here 
long. The strange furnishings and atmos¬ 
phere of the place bewildered me; the room 
reminded me of old pictures I had seen in 
my uncle’s house depicting the interior of 
an alchemist’s cell. Alembics, stuffed ani¬ 
mals, electrical apparatus, books, retorts, 
crucibles and a thousand objects which I 
could not name littered the floor and bench. 

At the end of this chamber there was a 
low portal, guarded by an iron door fas¬ 
tened by immense padlocks. Beyond that 
lay my forbidden ground, and at the time 
I had small wish to venture into it I left 
the place and poked my nose into a large, 
old-fashioned kitchen where I had a glimpse 
of Pedro, the dwarf, sweating over a wood 
fire in the wide fireplace. 

And then, turning a corner in the passage, 
I came upon another door. Something white 
lay on the floor before it. I picked it up. It 
was a fragile lace handkerchief, and as I 
turned it over in my palm a sweet, elusive 
perfume was wafted to my nostrils. I 
thanked the Fates that they had sent me 
this little messenger to prevent my blunder¬ 
ing into Serena’s chamber. 

OILENTLY I turned again, thrusting the 
handkerchief into my pocket, and con¬ 
tinued my explorations on the other side of 
the patio. Here the atmosphere was more 
homelike, and I guessed that this was where 
most of the domestic business of the place 
went on, the part presided over by Serena, 
leaving the library and laboratory to the 
regime of her father. 

Several hours passed in this interesting 
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tour of inspection, and it was not until I 
had explored everything thoroughly, that I 
bethought me of the book which El Toroso 
had said he had placed in my room. I de¬ 
cided to go and find it, and, taking a short 
cut, stepped out of one of the long windows 
neat the entrance hall, and followed one of 
the paths across the little, lovely wilderness 
of the patio. 

It was thus that I came upon Serena. 
She was sitting on a little bench under a 
huge eucalyptus tree that cast a grateful 
shade from the hot sun. Close by, a tiny 
fountain tinkled musically 
into a mossy old stone basin. 

The girl was absorbed in 
thought, and for a moment I 
stood in the shadow, watch¬ 
ing the graceful curve of 
her cheek and the tantaliz¬ 
ing ringlet that seemed 
cling to it lovingly. 

Then there was a sharp 
bark, and a wretched little 
spaniel that I had not be¬ 
fore observed, jumped from 
her lap and came toward 
me, yapping furiously. The 
girl jumped up, startled. As 
she saw me a delightful 
flush crimsoned her ivory-white cheeks. 

“Oh, Senor, you surprised me!” she said 
in a low, hurried voice. “Down, Cezar!” 
she called to the bristling dog, and then as 
I grinned, her blush deepened and she be¬ 
came more confused than ever. “Oh Senor 
... I beg you to forgive me. Cezar—that 
is your name too, is it not ? A thousand par¬ 
dons—I did not mean-” 

I took advantage of her distress to be¬ 
come magnanimous. Advancing toward her 
I bowed and extended the handkerchief. 

“Senorita,” I said laughingly. “I have the 
honor to return to you something which I 
believe you have lost. As for the dog,”— 
with a silent malediction on the head of the 
noisy little brute—“I am honored that both 
your pet and myself have the same name. 
It is a happy augury.” 

It was easy to see that this was the first 
time that the girl had encountered banter 
from one of her own age. Timidly she took 
the piece of lace from my outstretched 
fingers. 

“Thank you,” she said sweetly. “Will you 
not be seated, Senor ?” 

“Willingly,” I answered, taking my place 
beside her on the bench, “but I must decry 
all this formality. If Cezar is good enough 


for your dog may I not hope that you will 
call me that, too, and dispense with the ever¬ 
lasting ‘Senor’?” 

“Yes; if you wish it, Senor—Cezar/’ she 
returned seriously. “My father has told me 
of you. And he has told me that I must 
apologize for my conduct in the library.” 

“There is no need for that,” I said hast¬ 
ily, but she shook her head. 

“Ah, Senor,” she exclaimed, “it was my 
discourteous manner I must apologize for, 
not my words I meant them then and I 
mean them now. I implore you to leave this 
house at once and never re¬ 
turn to it again." 

“Why?” I asked uncom¬ 
fortably. 

“Oh, how can you ask me 
why ? Do you not know 
what your presence here 
means ?” 

“It means that I am hon¬ 
ored by your father’s taking 
me as a pupil," I answered, 
adding boldly: “and it 
means too that I have had 
the good fortune of finding 
the most beautiful girl in all 
Mexico.” 

Serena made a little ges¬ 
ture of impatience but I noticed that the 
compliment had taken effect. 

“I thank you, Senor," she said. “But you 
are pleased to joke. It is true that you have 
come here to be my father’s pupil, but a 
student of what? Oh, my father—” she 
continued. “Do you not know that all the 
talcs that the village tells about him are 
true? Yes; he boasts about them. Senor— 
Cezar—in this house you are in a net of 
evil and you will soon be caught inextri¬ 
cably in its toils if you do not fly.” 

OME, Senorita,” I smiled. “You are 
certainly over-wrought as your father 
said. I know what I am here for; I know 
quite well what I am about, and I am not 
frightened at the prospect. Really, I think 
you do your father an injustice. You talk 
of evil. With all due respect, I cannot think 
that a girl like you is qualified to talk of 
evil. 

“If the things your father does are ac¬ 
complished by what the world calls evil 
does that make them so? The world is an 
ignorant place, full of superstitions. Good 
and evil are only relative terms. As for 
myself, I believe that evil consists merely in 
the violation of one’s personal code of 
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ethics.” And, rather proud of my epigram, 
I leaned back airily in my seat. 

But the girl jumped to her feet, and 
turned blazing eyes on me. 

“Senor—you—you to tell me that I do 
not know what evil is! I tell you that this 
house is accursed, that it is beset by demons. 
My father—may heaven pity him!—is a 
monster who stops at nothing to reach his 
ends. True, he will teach you—he will teach 
you to become like himself, but in the end 
he will turn against you. He whom you call 
El Toroso has no love or companionship in 
his heart for any of God’s creatures. He is 
inhuman. For God, for good, and for all 
men he has nothing but hate or cold con¬ 
tempt !” 

I STOOD dumbfounded at this outburst. 
1 The beautiful, tragic voice went on: 

“Oh, Cezar, be warned in time! You 
have not bound yourself to him yet. Go— 
go while there is still time. I cannot bear 
to see you or any other become as he is. I 
would do anything to save you from such 
a fate.” 

“Anything?” I asked. An idea was work¬ 
ing in my brain. 

“I—I—yes, Sefior—anything!” she an¬ 
swered bravely. 

“Even,”’’ said I, feeling for words that 
should not be too blunt, “even to leaving 
your father and going with me into the 
world outside where I come from? Even 
to letting me be your protector?” 

For a moment she struggled with her 
pride. Then she raised her eyes to me. 

“Yes, Senor,” she whispered, “even to 
that.” 

I rose, bowed to her, passed by the foun¬ 
tain and halted. 

“Senorita,” I said, “I must think. Per¬ 
haps—who knows?—I may yet follow out 
your wishes.” 

In my room a turmoil of emotions assailed 
me. The discovery of Serena in the house of 
El Toroso had put a very different com¬ 
plexion on affairs. For the first time mis¬ 
givings began to raise their ugly heads. I 
knew little, after all, of El Toroso. It was 
possible at least that all his overtures had 
been like those of the spider to the fly. 


What guarantee had I that he would keep 
his word, that he would teach me his art, 
rewarded only by my poor help in his dia- 
bolicalexperiments? How did I know that 
this man had not decoyed me here in order 
to destroy me in some horrible essay of 
magic? 

Was I in a trap? Cold fear chilled me for 
a moment. But then there was Serena. 
Spaniard as I was, I felt my emotions stir¬ 
ring at the thought of her whom I had 
known for barely a dozen hours, and soon 
my disquiet melted away into day-dream¬ 
ing in which I saw myself winning this 
lonely girl, taking her from her seclusion 
and proudly exhibiting her to a dazzled 
world as my wife. Could I teach her to 
love me ? 

But then my hand fell upon the thick black 
book of instructions that El Toroso had 
placed in my room, and all that passionate 
thirst after mysterious and forbidden things 
rose up in me again. And only El Toroso 
could impart them to me. . . . 

Thus I stood by the window undecided, 
the conflicting emotions of awakening pas¬ 
sion, fear, and the lust of occult power mak¬ 
ing a battle ground of my mind until the 
door was flung open and El Toroso entered, 
his face as black as a thundercloud. 

"So!” he cried, “even at the outset you 
are not proof against a pretty face. Behold 
my willing pupil, he who swore to overcome 
all obstacles in the attaining of his ambi¬ 
tion—behold his quivering with fright be¬ 
cause of a woman’s hysterical words!” 

I writhed beneath the lash of his scorn. 

“But Senor, what do you mean? I-” 

“THE AN? I mean that what I thought a 
man is a vacillating nincompoop. 
Even had I not chanced to oyerhear your 
conversation with Serena in the garden I 
should have known from your scared face 
what was in your mind. Are you afraid of 
me ? Do you think I am a sort of ogre who 
would feed on your flesh? Are you think¬ 
ing that I have brought you here to sacrifice 
you to the Devil ? Bah! Hell has no use for 
a craven and neither have I. Since you 
have doubted my words leave my house and 
go your way. The door is open !” 


All is lost—all Don Cesar's brave dreams, all his hopes of probing the secrets of 
heaven, yes and of hell. And all because of a woman’s plea, a trembling lip, an im¬ 
ploring look. But El Toroso has his highest card yet to play. Will he let the lad 
go—or has he some more diabolical trick in mind? That is what you’ll find out in 
the next episode of this unique tale. Watch for it in the June issue, on sale? 
May 23rd! 


By 

HERE1DARD 
CARRinqTon, phd. 



Can These Things Be? 


I N the course of practically a lifetime 
spent in psychic investigation, I have 
naturally encountered all manner of re¬ 
markable supernatural—and supernor¬ 
mal-occurrences. But never have I 
come across any so startling as the two I 
shall narrate here. No tale in all the Arabian 
Nights surpasses them for incredibility. 

These happenings are vouched for by 
competent observers, who have studied 
these subjects for years and who assert 
that their observations were certain and ac¬ 
curate. I shall not demand that my readers 
believe these accounts: that would be ask¬ 
ing too much! Indeed, I can hardly credit 
them myself. 

Nevertheless, here they are. I merely 
give them, as narrated to me, asking the 
reader to remember that scientists witnessed 
these phenomena—skeptical, level-headed 
observers, who were accustomed to see 
somewhat similar occurrences every day of 
their lives, though in a less startling degree! 

The first account, in outline, is as fol¬ 
lows: 


The usual small group of researchers had 
gathered together on this occasion, and 
examined the room and the medium’s “cabi¬ 
net” as they always did. Nothing suspicious 
was detected; the seance room was in the 
private home of one of the investigators. 

The medium, a young Pole, was then in¬ 
troduced and thoroughly searched. At the 
conclusion of the examination, he proceeded 
to lie down on a couch which had been 
provided for him, outside the cabinet; the 
curtains of the cabinet were shut; the light 
was lowered, and the seance began. 

OW, please observe that the medium did 
not enter the cabinet on this memorable 
evening. Throughout the seance he re¬ 
mained visibly on the couch, outside, where 
he could be seen by all present. No one 
was in the cabinet, as everyone could testify. 
The light in the room was a red globe, 
sufficient to enable the sitters to see one 
another and the medium; and at no time 
was there complete darkness. The medium 
did not enter the cabinet at any time, and 
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never did he leave his cot during the ma¬ 
terializations, which were observed by a.l 
present. 

Now, under these conditions, the follow¬ 
ing extraordinary event occurred: 

A female form, shrouded in a filmy white 
substance, but obviously a woman, emerged 
from the cabinet and stepped into the room. 
It remained visible for some seconds; and 
then, in the red light, and before the eyes 
of all present, the figure repeatedly changed 
its sex, back and forth several times; be¬ 
coming first a man, then a woman, then a 
man again, and so on, several times! 

At the conclusion of this performance the 
form instantly vanished and dematerialized, 
leaving nothing visible. An examination of 
the cabinet showed it to be empty. The 
medium was asleep, entranced, on the couch 
where he had lain throughout the seance, 
visible to all. 

11 THAT do you think of such an extraor- 
dinary narrative? 

Indeed, it is hard to say! Granting, for 
the sake of argument, that the manifestation 
was genuine on this occasion, it would cer¬ 
tainly seem to bear out, to some extent, the 
“occult” teaching with regard to such phe¬ 
nomena. That is, that these forms are 
built up for the time being by powers liber¬ 
ated during the seance, and do not represent 
the “spirits of the departed" at all. W 
can hardly believe that the ghosts of a 
man and a woman could thus really merge 
into, and become one another in this star¬ 
tling manner, at will! 

If, on the other hand, the phantom form 
on this occasion represented merely a 
temporary, evanescent creation, constructed 
somehow by the thoughts, images, wills and 
unknown biological powers possessed by the 
living persons forming the circle, shaping 
and moulding the plastic matter exuded 
from the body of the medium—then such 
an account as the above becomes somewhat 
more comprehensible. 

This view of the matter is still further 
borne out by the second incident I have 
to relate—an account of a relatively recent 
seance, where a still more surprising and 
incredible thing occurred! 

On this occasion, the medium was “Eva 
C,” justly celebrated Frenchwoman whose 
powers have baffled all the continental 
savants. During the seance, there was seen 
to issue from the medium’s side a stream 
of white “plasma," which built itself up 
into a tiny but perfectly formed little 


woman! She stood about eight inches high, 
with arms, legs, a head that moved, living 
eyes that looked at the sitters, and long, 
black hair which reached to her waist! This 
little creature sat upon the hands of the 
medium. Eva then tossed “her” into the 
hands of the nearest investigator, where 
she sat for some seconds. Then, to prove 
that ’ “she" was really living, the little 
creature turned a complete somersault in the 
hands of the sitter! The little woman was 
then again placed in the hands of the 
medium, and instantly disappeared—leaving 
not a trace of herself in the room! 

"Do I sleep, do I dream, or are spirits 
about ?” 

Indeed, it is high time to ask ourselves 
such a question! 

The incredible nature of the fact should 
not in itself justify our immediately re¬ 
jecting it on that ground alone. Certainly, 
such a narrative staggers our belief and 
our credulity. As I have said before, I 
do not ask my readers to believe it merely 
because I have reported this occurrence. 
I can scarcely credit it myself, though I 
have seen very similar materializations of 
larger forms—in which hands, faces and 
bits of bodies certainly materialized and 
melted within my grasp. How much more 
incredible must such an account be, there¬ 
fore, to one who has not seen such things! 

We do not know what is possible and what 
is not. It must remain for the futupe to 
decide the truth of these occurrences. 

A. CTUALLY, we do not know whether 
** such forms of life are possible or not 
We have very little proof of it, but on the 
contrary no actual disproof. It is possible 
that thousands of varied forms of life exist 
in our universe, of which we have no knowl¬ 
edge—beings with semi-material bodies and 
mentalities quite different from our own. 

We know that such forms of life exist 
in the animal world, in the air and in the 
sea; for the mentalities and forms of birds, 
beasts and fishes are totally unlike our own. 
*We know that other forms of life, differing 
from anything existing upon our earth to¬ 
day, existed at one time in the past, upon 
our globe, and may exist in the future. So 
that, it is possible—not probable, nor 
proved—but possible, that other forms of 
sentient life may exist upon our earth 
now; and that we may yet come into con¬ 
tact with them through the researches of 
psychic science, as well as through actual 
experiments conducted in the stance room. 



CToo late he learned whal qhaslly ihinq 
lurked within thal secret qardenl 


By E, F. 

E were philosophizing about gar¬ 
dens, Harry Pershore and I, as 
we sat one warm, serene June 
evening on the lawn outside his 
house, and the text of our ob¬ 
servations was the scene in which we talked. 
The Pershore house, at which I had arrived 
that afternoon, was set in the very center of 
a little country-town: its Georgian front 
looked out on to the main street, but at the 
back was this unsuspected acre of green 
lawn and flower beds, surrounded on all 
sides by high walls of mellow brick, over 
which peered the roofs and chimneys of the 
neighboring houses. To me, weary of the 
heat and roar of London, it was indescrib¬ 
ably delightful to sit, cool and at ease, in 
this green place, which to the inward sense 
seemed soaked in some peculiar tranquillity. 


BEIlSOIl 

Just as old houses have their “atmos¬ 
phere” which has been distilled from the 
thoughts and the personalities of those who 
have inhabited them, so this garden seemed 
to me to have absorbed into the very soul 
of it the leisure of the generations whose 
retreat it had been. It was, I said, as if the 
spirit of that leisure had soaked into the 
darkling garden where we sat. . . . 

Harry was not encouraging about these 
mild sentimentalities. 

“Very pretty indeed,” he said, “but for 
myself I find your theory too fanciful.” 

“Have it your own way,” I retorted. “But 
I refuse to give up my theory that the in¬ 
habitants of houses create a special atmos¬ 
phere in them. Walls and floors get soaked 
with them, and why not lawns and flower¬ 
beds?” 
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He rose from his seat and came to me. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” he said. 
“How can wood and stone receive qualities 
other than their own? But your remarks, 
though erroneous, are d propos, for we shall 
have an opportunity of testing their truth. 
There’ll be a new atmosphere let into this 
garden to-morrow, and we shall see if it has 
any disturbing effect. Come across the lawn 
with me, and I’ll show you what I mean to 
do." 

•THE lawn lay on a gentle slope, and to 
*• the west, where it declined down the side 
of a hill, there ran one of those tall brick 
walls which gave the garden so delightful a 
privacy. Harry set a ladder against this, 
and bade me mount it and look over. 

“You won’t be peering into the privacy of 
any neighbor of mine,” he said, so up I went 
and leaned my elbows on the top of the wall. 

I found myself looking down into a small 
square plot, some eighty feet across, of wild 
uncultivated ground. It was thickly over¬ 
grown with weeds and wild flowers and rank 
seeding grasses, and though It lay on the 
slope of the hill, it instantly struck one that 
it must once have been levelled, for it was 
perfectly flat. All around its four sides ran 
high brick walls as tall as that over which 
I was now looking, with never a doorway or 
means of access in any of them: the square 
was completely sealed on every side. It had 
been grilled, of course, all day in the blaze 
of the sun, with not a breeze to stir the en¬ 
closed atmosphere, and now it was like lean¬ 
ing over a furnace, so heated was the air 
that met my face. Though the place lay 
naked to the sky, this warmth was not like 
that of the open; there was some indefinable 
taint about it, as of a room long shut up. 

“But what is it?” I asked as I descended 
again. “Why is it entirely closed?” 

“Rather an odd affair,” he said. “Only 
last week I was grubbing about in a box of 
old papers which I ought long ago to have 
sorted out, and I came across a diary of my 
mother’s, written in faded ink and treating 
of faded topics. It began more than fifty 
years ago, soon after my birth. I did little 
more than glance at it, for it seemed to be 
occupied with the mere trivial chronicle of 
the days; how she walked one day, and 
hunted on another, and so forth. 

“There were records of the arrival of vis¬ 
itors who came to stay with her and my 
father, and of their departure; and then I 
came across an entry which puzzled and in¬ 
terested me. She spoke of the building of a 


wall in the garden here, something to this 
effect: ‘I am sure it was only wise to have 
had it done,’ she wrote ‘and though it looks 
rather unsightly at present, it will soon get 
covered with creepers.’ 

“That struck me as odd: I couldn’t under¬ 
stand to what wall she referred.” 

We had strolled back to the house as he 
spoke, and had entered his sitting-room. A 
shabby calf-bound volume lay on the table, 
and he pointed to it. 

“There’s the book,” he said. “You might 
like to look at it, as it is most atmospheric. 
But I must finish my story: By one of those 
odd coincidences which mean nothing, on 
the very day on which I found and glanced 
at that diary, there was one of those sum¬ 
mer gales which detached a big shoot of a 
climbing rose from the wall over which you 
have just been looking. My gardener had 
already gone home when I noticed it, and so 
I got a ladder and secured it again. 

“Naturally,” he went on, “one doesn’t 
climb up walls and peer into one’s neighbor’s 
garden and I had always supposed that the 
garden of the next house to mine lay behind 
that section. But since I was already at the 
top of the wall, I looked over, and there saw 
what you have just seen—a little square 
overgrown plot with high walls and no ac¬ 
cess whatever to it from any side. At that, 
what I had read in my mother’s diary about 
the building of a wall occurred to me, and 
later I found in the same box in which I 
had found the book, an old plan of this 
house and garden. This made it quite clear 
that the square plot had once been part of 
the garden, for there was no indication on 
the plan of the wall that now separates it 

“CO next I called in my builder to examine 
that section of the wall. , He told me 
that it was certainly much later than the 
rest and had probably been built fifty or 
sixty years ago, for he found at either end 
of it the straight perpendicular line where 
it joined the older walls. The date there¬ 
fore is correct, and no doubt that is the 
wall mentioned in my mother’s diary. Final¬ 
ly I consulted my good friend, the Town 
Surveyor, and he agreed that the square 
plot is quite certainly part of my estate.” 

“So you’re going to throw it in again?” 
I asked. “Is that the new influence you 
spoke of as entering your garden?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he said, “though I shan’t 
demolish the wall altogether, but only cut 
an arched doorway through it I shall make 
a little secret garden of the place; it is abso- 
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lutely sheltered, tall walls on every side, and 
it must be a wonderful sun trap. I shall 
have a little grass lawn in the middle of it, 
and a path of crazy pavement running 
round that, and deep flower beds against the 
walls. It will be a perfect gem of a place, 
and the builder is to begin cutting the door¬ 
way to-morrow.” 

I TOOK up to bed that night the diary of 
*■ Harry’s mother, and feeling disinclined 
for sleep I read in it for a considerable time. 
A very pleasant impression emerged of this 
lady who, in the early days of the seventies, 
had found life so absorbingly filled with 
small interests. 

She was just eigh¬ 
teen when Harry, her 
only child was born, 
and his remarkable 
precocity soon became 
an almost daily entry. 

But then I began to 
pick out certain scat¬ 
tered sentences which 
somehow seemed to 
be connected with each 
other: “A lovely 

morning, but some¬ 
thing rather uncom¬ 
fortable about the gar¬ 
den” . . . “Baby cried 
dreadfully in the gar¬ 
den this morning, but 
he was as good as 
gold when Nannie 
took him out in his perambulator into the 
street”. ... "I sat on the square little lawn 
in the sun, but wasn’t very happy. The 
flies were horrible. They buzzed contin¬ 
ually round me, and yet I couldn’t see 
them”. . . . “Something drove me in from 
the garden this evening, such an odd feel¬ 
ing, as if there was something looking at 
me from the little square lawn, and yet 
there was nobody there. Dick says it is all 
nonsense, but it isn’t quite. . . .” 

Then after some interval was recorded 
the building of the wall, and following that 
came the entry which Harry had told me of, 
saying that she was sure it was wise. After 
that there was no more mention of the new 
wall, or of trouble in the garden. By this 
time I was drowsy with the deciphering of 
those faded lines, and I put out my light and 
went to sleep. 

Now dreams are, of course, only a non¬ 
sensical medley of impressions lately re¬ 
ceived, or of those which in some stirring of 


the subconscious mind break like bubbles on 
the surface of the sleeping senses, so it was 
no wonder that I had vague and disquieting 
adventures in the garden, after I had fallen 
asleep. I seemed to be out there alone in 
some cloudy twilight; the wall over which I 
had peered that evening was gone, and in 
the center of the small lawn that lay be¬ 
yond was standing a tall upright figure to¬ 
ward which my steps were drawn. 

In this veiled dimness I could not make 
out whether it was a man or some columnar 
block of stone. But the terror that began to 
stir in me was mingled with a great curi¬ 
osity, and very stealthily I advanced toward 
it. It stood absolutely 
still, and, whether 
stone or flesh and 
blood, it seemed to be 
waiting. 

There was the sound 
of innumerable flies 
buzzing in the air 
close about me, and 
suddenly a cloud of 
them descended on me, 
settling on my eyes 
and ears and nostrils 
-^foulto the smell and 
loathsomely unclean 
to the touch. The hor¬ 
ror of them over¬ 
powered my caution, 
and in a frenzy I beat 
them off, still keep¬ 
ing my eye on that si¬ 
lent figure. But my movements disclosed its 
nature: it was no stone column that stood 
there, for it slowly raised an arm, and made 
passes and beckonings to me. 

A stricture of impotence was closing in 
on me, but the panic of sheer nightmare 
broke in on my dreams, and suddenly I was 
sitting up in bed, panting and wet with ter¬ 
ror. The room was peaceful and silent; the 
open window looking out on the garden let 
in an oblong of moonlight, and there by my 
bedside was the closed volume which no 
doubt had induced this unease. 

T|EXT day the work of cutting a door in 
the garden wall began, and by the af¬ 
ternoon we could squeeze in through the 
slit of aperture and examine more closely the 
aspect of the new plot Thick grew the crop 
of weeds and grasses over it, but under¬ 
neath the northerly and easterly walls there 
was mingled with the wild growth many de¬ 
generated descendants of cultivated plants, 
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showing that at one time (even as the diary 
had indicated) there had been flower beds 
there. But otherwise the wild growth was 
rank and triumphant, and a deep digging 
over of the soil would be necessary before 
the plot could be reclaimed. 

Sun trap indeed it was: the place was a 
stew of heat, and though on the outer lawn 
close by it had been pleasant enough to sit 
out in the unshaded blaze of the day, thanks 
to the steady north-easterly breeze, here no 
faintest stir of moving air freshened the 
sultriness. Coming from tliat ventilated 
^.warmth outside, there was something deadly 
and oppressive about this hot torpor; the air 
was stagnant as the heart of some jungle, 
and there hung about it a faint odor of decay 
like that which broods in deep woodlands. 
I thought, too, that I heard the murmur of 
large flies, but that perhaps was an imagi¬ 
nation born of the pages which I had read 
last night, and which had already worked 
themselves up into a most vivid and un¬ 
pleasant dream. 

| HAD not mentioned that to Harry, nor, in 
*■ returning the diary to him, had I alluded to 
those curious entries I had found there. I 
had my own reason for this, for it was 
clear that his mother had felt there was 
something queer and uncanny about the 
spot where we now stood, and I did not want 
any suggestion of that from outside to enter 
Harry’s mind. 

Evidently there was nothing further from 
his thoughts at present, for he was charmed 
with this derelict little plot. 

“Marvelously sheltered,” he said. “No 
east wind can get near it; it will pass right 
over it. One could grow anything here. 
And eo perfectly private; not a roof or a 
chimney looks over the walls—nothing but 
sky. I love a secret place like this! I shall 
have a door fitted with a bolt inside, and no 
one can disturb me. As for the rest, it is 
all in my head, ready to be realized. Beds, 
deep flower beds where the old ones have 
been, a square of grass, and a round bed 
in the center. I can see it; it will turn out 
precisely as I want it.” 

Next morning, while the bricklayers were 
finishing the doorway, Harry got in a couple 
of men in addition to his gardener, and all 
day barrowfuls of weeds and grasses were 
carted away for burning. The position of 
the flower beds was staked out, and that of 
the path, but all had to be deeply dug in or¬ 
der to get rid of the burrowing roots of the 
old vegetation, before the crazy pavement 


and the turfs of the lawn could be laid 
down. That afternoon as I lazed in the hot 
sun, Harry came out from his labors, hot 
and grimed, and beckoned to me. 

“Come here 1” he called, “We’ve hit upon 
an odd thing, and I don’t know what it is. 
Bring your archeological knowledge to 
bear.” 

It was indeed rather an odd thing: a 
square column of black granite, some four 
feet high and about eighteen inches across. 
In shape It somewhat resembled one of those 
altars which are not uncommonly seen in 
collections of Roman remains. But" this 
was certainly not Roman; it was of far 
ruder workmanship, and looked far more 
like some Druidical piece. Then suddenly I 
remembered having seen, in some Museum 
of early British remains, something exactly 
like it: it was described as an altar of sac¬ 
rifice from an ancient British temple. In¬ 
deed there could be no reasonable doubt that 
this stone was of the same nature. 

Harry was delighted with this find. 

“Just what I want for the center of my 
flower bed in the middle of the lawn,” he 
said. “I’ve got the place marked; let’s haul 
it into position at once. I’ll have a sundial 
on the top of it, I think.” 

I was strolling that evening in the gar¬ 
den waiting for Harry to come out. The 
sun had just set behind a bank of stormy 
red clouds in the west, and as I came op¬ 
posite the yet doorless archway into the 
new plot, it looked exactly as if it was lit 
by some illumination of its own. The tall 
black altar now in place glowed like a lump 
of red-hot iron, and as I stood there in the 
doorway, wondering at this lurid brightness, 
I felt something brush by me, just touching 
my shoulder and left side in its passage. 

•THIS was startling, but there was nothing 
*• visible, and immediately I heard—this time 
without any doubt whatever—the sonorous 
hum of many flies. That certainly came 
from the new garden, and yet in the air 
there was no sign of them. 

And simultaneously with both these in¬ 
visible impressions, there came to me a sud¬ 
den shrinking and shuddering of the spirit, 
as if I were in the presence of some evil 
and malignant power. That came and went: 
it lasted no longer than the soft touch of 
the invisible thing that had pushed by me 
in the doorway, or that drove of hovering 
flies. 

Then Harry appeared, coming out of the 
house and calling me to our usual diversion 
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of piquet which we both enjoyed playing. 

The laying of the lawn and the replanting 
of the old beds went on with great expedi¬ 
tion: strips of turf from the downland were 
plastered onto the fresh-turned soil and 
rolled and watered, while against the walls 
for autumnal flowering Harry planted sun¬ 
flowers, dahlias and Michaelmas daisies, and 
in the bed around the black column a com¬ 
pany of well-grown young salvias. 

A couple of days sufficed for this, and one 
evening we strolled down there in the dusk, 
marveling at how well the turf was taking, 
and how vigorous and upstanding were the 
young plants. . . . 

There were heavy showers that night; 
blinks of lightning glared through my 
panes; distant thunder reverberated, and 
later, in the hot hours of the darkness, I 
had t.o get up to close the window, for the 
rain was spattering on the carpet within. 
Having shut it, I stood there for a few mo¬ 
ments looking out on the shrouded dimness 
and listening to the hiss of the thick shower 
on the shrubs outside. And then I saw 
something that curiously disquieted me. 

The door into the new garden had been 
fitted that day, but it had been left open. 
The archway was thus visible 
from my windows, and now 
it stood out in the darkness 
as if there was light within. 

Then a very vivid flash zig¬ 
zagged across the sky, and I 
saw that in the doorway there 
was standing a black-draped 
figure. 

It seemed hardly credible 
that a human being had 
got into the garden: why 
should a cloaked and living 
man be standing out there in 
the storm? If he was a bur¬ 
glar why should he be wait¬ 
ing out there, for the house 
had long been wrapped in 
quiet? And yet, supposing 
that in the morning it was 
found that someone had 
broken into the house, I 
should cut a very foolish fig¬ 
ure if, having seen him be- 

fore any damage was done, I went tran¬ 
quilly back to bed again without investiga¬ 
tion. 

But I know that I did not really believe 
this was a man at all. What then was to 
be done? I decided that I would not wake 
Harry until I had carried my investigations 


a little further by myself, and I started to 
go downstairs. But as I passed Harry's 
door, I saw a chink of light underneath it, 
then a loose board creaked under my foot, 
and next moment he came out. 

" 1D HAT is it?” he said. “Did you see it 
^too ? Someone coming across the lawn 
from the new garden? Look here: I’ll go 
out by the back door into the garden and 
you go through the dining-room. Then 
he’ll be between us. Take a poker or a big 
stick with you." 

I waited till he had time to get around to 
the back, and then, pulling aside the curtain 
in the dining-room, I unlocked the door that 
led into the garden. The rain had ceased 
and now through the thunder-laden canopy 
over-head there shone the faint light of a 
cloud-beleaguered moon. There in the cen¬ 
ter of the lawn stood-the figure I had seen 
in the archway, and on the moment I heard 
the click of the lock of the back-door. 

Was it after all only a living man who 
now stood within ten yards of me? Had he 
heard the unlocking of the two doors? At 
any rate he moved—and that swiftly— 
across the lawn toward the archway where 
I had first seen him. Then I 
heard Harry's voice: 

“Quick; we’ve got him 
now 1” he cried, and while he 
took the path, I ran across 
the lawn toward the doorway 
through which the figure had 
disappeared. There was light 
enough to see, when we got 
there, that it stood in the cen¬ 
ter of the garden; it was as 
if the altar was one with it. 
Then a near and vivid flash 
of lightning burst from the 
pall overhead, and showed 
every corner of the high- 
walled plot. It was absolutely 
empty, but the ’ stillness was 
now broken by the buzzing 
of innumerable flies. Then 
the rain began, first a few 
large hot drops; then the 
sluices of heaven were opened, 
and before we could regain 
the house we were drenched. 

Of all the men I have ever known, Harry 
Pershore has the profoundest disbelief in 
‘the unseen and the aware’, and in the few 
minutes of talk before we turned in again, 
and at breakfast next morning he was still 
absolutely convinced that what we had both 
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seen was real and material, not ghostly. 

“It must have been a man," he said, “be¬ 
cause there’s nothing else for it to be; and 
after all, the walls are not unscaleable for 
an active fellow. Certainly we both thought 
we saw him in the center of the garden. But 
the light was dim and confusing, and I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that we were both 
staring at the altar while he was shinning it 
up die wall. Come down and look.” 

We went out. The garden was still drip¬ 
ping with the rain of the night, but the 
vigorous salvias planted yesterday in the bed 
around the altar were scorched, as if a flame 
had passed over them. Withered, too, 
though not so sorely burned, was the new- 
laid grass, and the sunflowers and Michael¬ 
mas daisies were drooping and yellow of 
leaf. It was as if some tropic day, instead 
of a warm night with copious showers of 
rain, had passed over them; or rather as if 
from the altar had emanated some withering 
ray, completely scorching all that lay nearest 
to it. But all this only stiffened Harry into 
an angry stubbornness when I asked him 
what explanation he offered. 

OOD LORD, I can’t tell you,” he said, 
“but you’ve got to find the connection 
between a man who popped over the wall and 
my poor withered plants. I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. I’ll bring out a ground-sheet and a 
rug and sleep here tonight, and well see if 
anyone comes round with a warming-pan 
again. No, don’t be alarmed; I’m not going 
to ask you to keep me company. That would 
spoil it all, for you might somehow infect 
me with your nonsense. I prefer a revolver. 
You think there’s something occult and 
frightful at work. So let's have it: bring it 
out. What’s your explanation?” 

“I can’t explain it any more than you,” I 
said. “But I believe there is something here 
in this garden, some power connected, I 
imagine, with that altar you found. Your 
mother also believed there was something 
queer, and had the place walled-up. You've 
opened it again, and set the thing free, and 
I expect it’s vastly intensified by your having 
disinterred that which lay buried.” 

He laughed. 

“I see,” he said. “An instance of your 
theory that material objects can absorb and 
give out force they have derived from living 
folk-” 

“Or years ago, from the dead,” said I. 

He laughed again. 

“I really think we won’t talk about It," he 
said. “I can’t argue about such monstrous 


nonsense It isn’t worth that much to me” 

During the day I made several efforts to 
dissuade him from his scheme, but it was 
perfectly fruitless. Indeed I began myself to 
wonder whether I was not the prey of ridicu¬ 
lous imaginings; whether my mind was not 
reverting to the bygone beliefs and super¬ 
stitions of primitive man. 

A lump of stone like that altar was just a 
lump of stone. How could it possess proper¬ 
ties and powers such as those which I was 
disposed to attribute to it? Certainly that 
figure which we had both seen was difficult 
of rational explanation; so, too, was that 
withering and scorching flame that had 
passed over the garden. But it was a flight 
of conjecture, wholly unsupported, to sup¬ 
pose that a rough-hewn block of granite had 
any connection with them. 

My fears and forebodings receded and 
dwindled till they lay far back in my mind, 
cloaked with the darkness that common sense 
spread round them, and became no more than 
a tiny spark smouldering there. And so it 
came about that when, about eleven that 
night, Harry went forth from the house with 
his pillows and blanket and ground-sheet, 
revolver in hand, to spend the night on the 
new-laid lawn, I soon went up to bed. 

The door from the dining-room into the 
garden Harry had left unlocked, for again 
the night was thickly over-clouded, threaten¬ 
ing rain, and he laughingly said that though 
he would gaily face the fires of the powers 
of darkness, a downpour of common rain 
would certainly rout him and send him run¬ 
ning for shelter. Throwing open my win¬ 
dow, I leaned out into the night, and in the 
stillness heard Harry shut and bolt the door 
into the little garden. 

T WENT to sleep at once, and from dream- 
*- lessness awoke suddenly to a conscious¬ 
ness of terror and imminent peril. Without 
waiting to put on a coat or slippers I ran 
downstairs and across the lawn toward the 
door in the wall. 

I stopped outside it, listening and wonder¬ 
ing why I had rushed out like that, for all 
was perfectly still. Then, while I stood 
there, I heard a voice—not Harry’s—from 
within. I could not distinguish any words 
at all, and the tones of it were level, as if it 
were chanting some prayer, and as I listened 
I saw above the wall a dim red glow gradu¬ 
ally brightening. 

All of this happened in a moment, and 
with some swift onrush of panic I called 
aloud to Harry, and wrestled with the handle 
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of the door. But he had bolted it from 
within. Once more I rattled at it and 
shouted—and still only that chanting voice 
answered. Then, exerting my full strength 
and weight, I hurled myself against the door: 
it creaked, the bolt snapped and it gave way, 
falling inward. There met me a buffet of 
hot air tainted with some rank smell, and 
round me was the roar of hosts of flies. 

Harry, stripped to the waist, was kneeling 
in front of (fie altar. By his side stood a 
figure robed in black; one of its hands 
grasped his hair, bending his head back, the 
other, stretched out, brandished aloft some 
implement. Before the stroke fell, I found 
my voice. 

“By the power of God Almighty!” I 
yelled, and in the air I traced the sign of 
the Cross. 

| HEARD the chink of something falling 
*■ on the altar; the red light faded into the 
dusk of earliest dawn, and Harry and I were 
alone. He swayed and fell sideways on the 
grass, and without more ado I picked him up 
and carried him out past the shattered door 


and through the archway, not knowing yet if 
he was alive or dead. But he breathed still, 
he sighed and stirred like one coming out of 
deep trance, and then he saw me. 

“You!” he said. “But what’s been hap¬ 
pening? Why am I here? I went to sleep, 
and I dreamed something terrible. A priest, 
a sacrifice. ... . What was it?” 

I never told him what had happened be¬ 
yond that I had felt uneasy about him, had 
come out and called him, and getting no 
answer had burst in the door and found him 
lying on the grass. He knew no more than 
that; but for some reason he took a dislike 
to the altar which had pleased him so much. 
Somewhere in the dim recesses of his sub- 
consciousness, I imagine, he connected it 
with the very terrible “dream” which he 
could only vaguely recall, and he said he 
would have it buried again: it was an ugly 
thing. As we looked at it next morning, 
talking of this, he took up from it some¬ 
thing that lay on the top of it 

“How on earth did that get here?” he 
said. “It’s one of those early flint knives, 
isn’t it?” 



A Jovial Qhosl 


A REMARKABLE story was related 
** last year by Miss Helen Kohn, of 
London University, speaking before the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research. 
Miss Kohn astounded that assemblage by 
her accounts of her young nephew, Damo¬ 
dar Ketkar, a Hindu youngster who was 
adopted by her sister when he was four. 

This lad of ten, who lives in Poona, 
India, has as his inseparable companion, a 
ghost! Not a malignant or harmful ghost, 
but a jovial, kindly one—at least so it is 

“But,” said Miss Kohn, “there was a time 
when it seemed that this mysterious spirit 
was making an attempt on the boy’s life. 

“Things were smashed so rapidly with no 
human explanation possible, that Damodar 
had to be fed by hand and all glass objects 


had to be removed from his vicinity, lest 
the boy be fatally harmed.” 

For some reason, however, the ghost’s 
attitude changed, mysteriously, unaccount¬ 
ably. The firgt sign of the change was a 
gift. 

“A five rupee note,” Miss Kohn said, 
“suddenly appeared in the air in the middle 
of a dinner party. Nobody claimed it, so 
it was marked and put away in a trunk. 
When we looked for it, it had disappeared 
and was never found again.” 

Stranger still is the following incident 
reported by Miss Kohn: 

“Once Damodar put out some fruit for 
his ghost-companion. In a few moments 
it had disappeared; and later the skins were 
flung at him from nowhere —bearing the 
marks of teeth!” 





In which 
ihe shrewd 
deleclive 
lakes a 
long chance «— 
and 

The Terror 
strikes 
again1 
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House of 


T three o’clock one morning Gordon 
Keene, ace of detectives, was aroused 
by his man-servant, Blake, announcing two 
callers—Professor Rust, Keen’s old friend, 
and a charming girl. While he dressed to 
receive them, Keene wondered whether Pro¬ 
fessor Rust had come to claim a wager they 
had once made; that if the professor, a psy¬ 
chic expert, could produce a fool-proof su¬ 
pernatural manifestation, Keene would fall 
in love—a state of existence he was equally 
skeptical of. 

But when the detective heard from Pro¬ 
fessor Rust the horrible story of Marian 
Dale, his lovely companion, all thoughts of 
the wager left him. Here was a case in¬ 
deed ! 

Marian, it developed, dwelt in the apart¬ 
ment of Professor Rust, her guardian; and 
it was just after she had broken her en¬ 
gagement to an undesirable youth that 
weird things began to happen. 

One night, as she was about to retire, a 
square of eerie light appeared on her bed¬ 
room wall, and silhouetted against it was 
the shadow of a dog—her very own Ching- 
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Ling-Fool And next morning her pet was 
found dead outside her bedroom door. 

The body was disposed of without an 
autopsy, however. 

Another night the same luminous rec¬ 
tangle appeared and now it held the shadow 
of a highwayman. To Marian’s utter hor¬ 
ror, she was brutally attacked by this very 
thug next dayl It was weeks before she 
recovered from this experience, and then 
she and Professor Rust exchanged rooms. 
But all in vain. 

The uncanny light appeared again, and 
this time in the square there coiled a huge 
serpent, writhing venomously. In terror 
Marian had called the professor and to¬ 
gether they had speedily come to the apart¬ 
ment of Gordon Keene. This last experience 
had been almost more than they could bear. 

On hearing their story, the detective was 
inclined to skepticism. There could be, he 
assured them, no supernatural agency in¬ 
volved — when, from the corner of his draw¬ 
ing room there sprang a gigantic, loathsome 
cobra, hissing, writhing, fangs out, ready to 
strike at the helpless girl! 














Sinister 


D ON’T move!” cried Gordon 
Keene. 

The detective’s voice was low 
and tense, but in the quiet tone 
was the stem accent of com¬ 
mand—an over-note of power and authority 
at a moment when panic filled that room. 

Over Marian Dale and Professor Rust 
had fallen a paralysis of blanched horror 
and dread. White with fear, the Professor 
sat on the edge of his chair, like a frozen 
image of cataleptic terror. Marian Dale, 
who had been first to see the coiled snake 
in the far corner of the drawing room, 
now clung to the back of the big chair, her 
eyes fixed upon the serpent as if all nature 
and legend had reversed itself; as if the 
slimy creature were itself the charmer—as if, 
indeed, the cobra had fascinated her and 
brought her under the dominion of some 
mysterious and deadly influence. 

Keene remained standing, transfixed, his 
eyes on the reptile, completing the tableau. 
After that one sentence of command, no one 
spoke. The sickening odor of the snake 
filled and dominated the atmosphere. The 


Shadows 


sleepy, wicked eyes, under the flat head of 
the cobra, seemed to stare at Marian and at 
her alone. In its thick coils, all the body 
of the snake quivered and trembled; its 
forked tongue moved in lightning darts. Its 
flat head was drawn back, and the yellow 
spots that marked its greenish-black coat 
gave it a sinister and yet motley appear¬ 
ance-devilish and terrible. 

“Don’t move!” crooned Gordon Keene a 
second time. 


COMETHING in the lullaby intonation of 
the detective’s voice struck a familiar 


vein, and raised a faint hope in Professor 
Rust, whose eyes had been rolling upward 
in his head out of sheer excess of physical 
fear. The detective haW spoken those two 
words as if he were talking to a restless 
babe, lulling it to sleep. Perhaps the detec¬ 
tive knew how to charm snakes! Professor 
Rust remembered that Keene had spent some 
years in India; he knew about many things 
of which most other people knew nothing at 
all—perhaps, indeed, Keene could charm 
this serpent. 
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Ghost Stories 


The Professor looked curiously at the de¬ 
tective. If he could charm snakes—why 
didn’t he do something? Why did he de¬ 
lay? The suspense was getting beyond en¬ 
durance. There was the snake, ready at any 
moment to make its deadly spring. And all 
Gordon Keene had done was to caution 
them not to move! Second after second 
ticked away and not one of the three had 
stirred until the reptile made a sudden hiss¬ 
ing noise and a long, lithe movement of its 
neck. 

"Now!” cried Keene. 

The result was instantaneous. 

/~\UT of the shadows of the hanging dra- 
peries, a foot or so behind the snake, 
darted a long riding whip, looped at the 
end. With a swish, it came down over the 
squirming neck of the snake. There was a 
short, horrible, straining struggle—the 

strength in that monstrous reptile was pro¬ 
digious, and was now fully opposed to the 
invisible wielder of the whip-lash twisted 
around its neck. With sudden ferocity, the 
unseen rescuer turned the loop and pushed 
it downward. 

Then Gordon Keene sprang forward. 

In one bound he leaped across the room 
and snatched from its hanging place upon 
his wall a medieval sword. Its blade was 
strong and keen, polished and sharpened; in 
the dim light it glittered and filled the room 
with lightning-like flashes as Keene swung 
it whistling through the air and brought it 
down with a merciless blow across the 
snake. 

Then he stepped back from the gruesome 
trophy at his feet and turned his back upon 
it and smiled. 

“We must thank our deliverer,” he said, 
to Marian and her frightened guardian. 
"Come, Blake!” 

In response to this imperious summons, 
Blake, the man-servant, stepped from behind 
the curtains, his composed features betray¬ 
ing by not the slightest twitch how hero¬ 
ically he had served these three. 

“Thanks, Blake!” said Keene, with a 
smile. 

“Yes—thank you, dear Blake!” breathed 
Marian, like one who speaks in her sleep. 

“Thanks a million times! You were just 
in the nick of time!” boomed Professor 
Rust. . 

As Blake, with a stiff bow, and a slight 
flush on his almost immovable features, 
turned, Keene spoke again to his guests: 

“All this is a bit messy,” he said, with 


a grimace. “Suppose we adjourn to the li¬ 
brary.” 

They left Blake standing sentinel over the 
remains of the cobra as if in deep prayer to 
some very proper and reserved Deity all his 

What a relief it was to escape from that 
drawing room—until then such a cheerful 
and pleasant place—into the library, where 
Keene’s extraordinarily varied collection of 
books covered the walls. Both Marian and 
the Professor were now trembling with the 
after-excitement that found release in quiv¬ 
ering hands and lips. Keene realized that 
the best course open to him, if he was to 
help these distracted people, was to plunge 
with eager interest into their problem. 

“This preposterous mystery can be 
solved!” he firmly began. 

The eyes they turned upon him then in 
their bewilderment were almost comic. If 
the situation had not been so serious, Keene 
would have been tempted to smile. There 
was incredulity and yet a flicker of almost 
superstitious hope in their worried stares. 

“Solved?” croaked Professor Rust un¬ 
happily. 

“Why not?” demanded Keene, his voice 
strong and challenging. “In fact, I don’t be¬ 
lieve it will be such a difficult problem as 
you imagine.” 

Marian breathed iieavily, whether with 
relief, or with hopelessness it would have 
been impossible to surmise. But there was 
enough of irascibility left in Professor Rust 
to make him ask, in a querulous voice: 

“I certainly would like to know, Keene, 
why you think it will be so easy!” 

Keene forced a smile of confidence he was 
far from feeling. 

“Because it is so bizarre!” he explained 
earnestly. “It is so weird, so grotesque, so 
far removed from the ordinary experiences 
of the criminologist that there must be a 
dozen, aye, perhaps a hundred clues left 
lying around loose—and I propose to find 
them.” 

“Please explain that!” entreated Marian 
in a low voice. 

“IF someone dropped poison in your drink- 

*• ing water, it might be impossible to find 
out the guilty one,” argued Keene. “The 
very simplicity of the crime would make it 
all the more baffling. But look what has 
been necessary here ? A cobra! Good God! 
How many cobras do you think are in New 
York? A cobra is one thing that you still 
can’t buy at the corner drug store. Some- 
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body had to buy a cobra from somebody 
else. Right there is a point of departure. 

“Also, somebody had to follow you here. 
Somebody had to carry the cobra here, and 
gain secret entrance to this apartment, still 
with the serpent concealed. Somebody had 
to release the cobra in my drawing room. 
All that means a great deal of managing, 
let me tell you. And with all the managing 
that such a preposterous scheme did re¬ 
quire, there were countless opportunities for 
discovery. I should consider myself a poor 
sort of detective if I couldn’t track down 
that cobra within a few days, even, perhaps, 
within a few hours! 

"11 ma y a h he dead within a few hours," 

h*-' shuddered Professor Rust. 

“Why? Why do you say that and alarm 
Marian any further?” said Keene, his voice 
crackling with rebuke. 

“My God! Suppose she sees another 
shadow. It didn’t take long for that snake 
to get after us—even though we were in 
the safety of your rooms,” brooded the Pro¬ 
fessor. 

“But you were saved,” Keene reminded 
him mildly. 

“How did that ever happen?” asked Mar¬ 
ian, with a grateful glance at the detective. 
“How did Blake happen to be there just in 
time ?” 

“A man who is playing with crimes and 
criminals all day long,” explained Keene, 
“must be forever on the watch. I am 
guarded night and day. If not, I would soon 
cease to figure as a leading light in my 
profession. You see, Blake is more than 
just a valet; he is my confidential aide. He 
has been my comrade in a hundred devilish 
adventures, and more than once he has saved 
my life. He is brave, faithful and sometimes 
infernally stupid. He served fifteen years 
for forgery, and when he came out of prison, 
I took him over. You can never tell where 
Blake is—he’s likely to turn up most any 
place, for he is always on the job.” 

“I owe my life to him!” cried Marian. 
“I am sure I did not thank him sufficiently, 
but later on-” 

Keene went to her and squeezed her 
hands to reassure her. It seemed to the de¬ 
tective that she turned to him now—to 
whom else? For Professor Rust seemed in 
an absolute funk. He sat, hunched, de¬ 
pressed and staring in his chair, as if his 
universe had tumbled about his ears. 

“This thing comes from the devil 1” he 
murmured, over and over again. 


“Not that snake,” retorted Keene, light¬ 
ing a cigarette and talking idly in order to 
give himself a chance to think. “That was 
an ordinary snake, except that it was un¬ 
usually large. No—the more I see and hear 
of all this, the more I am satisfied that we 
are dealing with a very human agency. 
And, being human, it will make mistakes. 
And when it makes mistakes, I shall be 
there to take advantage of them.” 

He sat back now and regarded them with 
a pleasant and reassuring smile. 

“The thing for us now to do,” he said, 
“is to decide on our next step.” 

They both faced him anxiously and 
■waited. 

“Three shadows—three disasters,” mused 
the detective. “Each one worse than the 
one before. By the way, Professor Rust, 
what was done with the carcass of Ching- 
Ling-Foo ?” 

“The dead dog? We had the authorities 
remove it.” 

“Ab, I am sorry to hear that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” replied Keen thoughtfully, “a 
post-mortem examination of the body of 
Ching-Ling-Foo, an autopsy on that un¬ 
fortunate little animal might easily have 
led to the swift discovery of the guilty per¬ 
son. I am assuming, of course, that the 
little dog was poisoned. How he was poi¬ 
soned, what chemical was used, are ques¬ 
tions which, if they could be answered 
clearly, would throw a great deal of light 
on all the phenomena. 

“ 1_3 OWEVER, we cannot cry over past 

*• *■ mistakes. We have a situation facing 
us—a condition, as one of our presidents re¬ 
marked, and not a theory. 

“What are we going to do?” he went on 
confidently. “It is now four o’clock in the 
morning and Miss Dale has already suffered 
one extremely harrowing experience. Cer¬ 
tainly, it does seem that her own apartment 
is unsafe; and yet, what retreat can be safe 
for her if she finds herself attacked in these 
well-guarded quarters? It will take time to 
follow through all the ramifications that this 
case will certainly open up and, meanwhile, 
we cannot expose Miss Dale to. any further 
danger. I, therefore, wish to suggest a 
plan; that Miss Dale telephone for her 
maid and ask her to come here and that she 
spend the night, if she will, as my guest, 
using my bed-chamber. Oh, it is no trouble 
at all, I assure you. Miss Dale; but we 
must be careful and I cannot be responsible 
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for your safety unless from now on you do 
exactly as I tell you.” 

“I think it is an excellent plan,” said 
Professor Rust with a glance of authority, 
if not of actual command toward Marian 
Dale. 

“Very well, Mr. Keene,” she assented, “if 
you and Professor Rust think that is the 
best thing for me to do, I shall be happy 
to follow your orders. But I want to make 
it clear that I am not afraid to go home, 
nor do I think there is any danger for 
the rest of this evening.” 

Q ORDON KEENE did not linger to ar¬ 
gue this point with his charming client. 
Instead, he clapped his hands. Oriental 
fashion, and from behind the curtains of the 
library appeared the seemingly omni-present 
Blake. 

No one could have guessed from looking 
at Blake that he had recently carried 
through the library the carcass of a cobra 
that had been found loitering in his mas¬ 
ter’s drawing-room. Attentive and calm as 
ever, Blake stood awaiting further orders 
as if nothing exceptional had occurred. 

“Prepare my room for Miss Dale’s occu¬ 
pancy at once,” said Keene quietly. “See 
that her bath is started, put a selection of 
robes-de-nuit out for her and two or three 
pairs of pajamas in case none of the gowns 
should prove acceptable. Bring three bowls 
of water of different warmths to Miss Dale 
so that she may decide on the temperature 
of her bath. See that supper is ready for 
her, with something for her maid. Be ready 
here when I need you.” 

Blake bowed and vanished. 

“Do you feel up to telephoning your 
maid?” asked Keene, turning to Marian. 

She nodded a quick affirmative and Gor¬ 
don Keene went to a teakwood console table 
set into the bookcase and removed from its 
fragrant interior a portable telephone of 
small and delicate design. There were no 
wires attached to the instrument. 

“Just speak into it,” said Keene. 

With a glance of wonder toward him, 
Marian took the telephone in her hands and 
said, "Hello”. Then the phone nearly fell 
from her hands, so astonished was she. A 
voice—unmistakably Annette’s—had an¬ 
swered her from the transmitter end of the 
European instrument. She gasped in as¬ 
tonishment. 

“Your maid is on the phone,” replied Gor¬ 
don Keene. “Blake made the connection. 
Ask her to come here.” 


The look which Marian bestowed on the 
detective indicated a deep feeling of relief, 
as if here, in such surroundings and under 
the protection of a man who seemed to ex¬ 
ercise such power, mysterious and sure, she 
need have nothing more to fear. 

An hour later, a great change had come 
over the bachelor establishment of Gordon 
Keene. 

In his Louis Quinze bed, amid lacy pil¬ 
lows and downy coverlets, which the mir¬ 
aculous Blake was able to produce instantly 
in this wonderful apartment, lay Marian 
Dale, sleeping profoundly under the in¬ 
fluence of a mild tablet, which the detec¬ 
tive had suggested. With Marian was An¬ 
nette, a brisk, tall, bony girl, with a per¬ 
petual frown, who offered her young mis¬ 
tress a determined and competent devotion. 

Somewhere in that elaborate suite of 
rooms was Blake—the quiet phlegmatic 
Blake—who came and went like a phantom 
in the strange service of his beloved master. 

In the library there remained Professor 
Rust and Gordon Keene. 

"And now,” said^ the Professor with an 
unctuous smile, “now we can talk face to 
face and man to man. What are we going 
to do? I am ready for anything.” 

Gordon Keene stood up and extended his 
hand. 

“We are going to say good-night, Pro¬ 
fessor,” he said amiably. 

“Good-night? But my dear Keene-” 

"Au revoir,” insisted Gordon Keene. 

Professor Rust shrugged his shoulders in 
full surrender. 

“What time will you want to see me in 
the morning?” he asked. 

“I do not want to see you in the morning,” 
replied Keene crossly. “I will let you hear 
from me—before or after—when I am 
ready 1” 

“Good God, man! Good-night!” 

It was thus that Professor Rust took his 
departure. 

ARDLY had the door closed behind 
him than Gordon Keene again clapped 
his hands. Blake, the impenetrable, stood 
before him like a genie summoned from the 
Arabian Nights. 

“Well?” asked Keene. 

Blake cleared his throat hesitantly. 

“My dear Mr. Keene,” he said, “may I 
make so bold as to offer a little suggestion 
for our future operations?” 

"What is that?” 

“I knew that you were 


drumming me a 
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message with your fingers on the arm of 
your chair, but I could not rely on the 
sound, sir, because the Professor’s voice 
was so loud whenever he interrupted. I had 
to depend on my eyes, sir, and they are not 
so young as they once were and you did 
keep vour hand in the shadow, so that get¬ 
ting the message was very difficult, sir. If 
I may make so bold as to criticize any¬ 
thing at all, sir, will you keep your hand 
in the light when you are sending me a 
message by the finger telegraph?” 

Gordon Keene lit a cigarette. 

'“MEVER mind, Blake," he said, “perhaps 

*■'* the time will come some day when we 
won’t have to do such vulgar things as to 
communicate secretly with each other for the 
investigation of a crime. Enough! What 
have you found out?” 

“Very little, sir. I am afraid at this 
hour-” 

“No trace of anyone hiding on the prem¬ 
ises?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Was it possible for Professor Rust to 
carry that snake in here with him when he 
came ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“He carried no valise of any kind with 
him and besides, I do not believe the old 
gentleman is strong enough to lift that 
snake. It weighed almost as much as a 
man.” 

Master and servant looked at each other. 

“Then how did it get in here, Blake?” 

“Ah, sir! I am waiting for you to tell 
me that.” 

“You telephoned Brummel?” 

“The animal dealer? Yes, sir. He was 
very insulting, sir.” 

“Insulting ?” 

■ “Yes! When I told him I had found a 
cobra in your apartment, he expressed him¬ 
self, very profanely, sir, and allowed that 
the current supply of synthetic gin must be 
of a low order.” 

“That was an insult, considering the qual¬ 
ity of my cellar,” agreed Gordon Keene. 
“Did you make it clear to him that you 
were telling him only sober fact?” 

“Yes, sir, I did; and he then said that 
he hadn’t had a cobra in his shop for two 
years and he did not know how anybody 
not in the zoo business could lay their 
hands on a cobra in New York today. He 
said it was the craziest thing he had ever 
heard of.” 


Gordon Keene laughed heartily at Blake. 

“But Brummel is in the zoo business 
himself,” he mused. “Ah well, I cannot be¬ 
lieve that anybody in New York today can 
walk around town with a man-sized cobra 
in his vest pocket without someone else 
knowing about it. We are bound to find 
out about that cobra. Such a thing couldn’t 
be kept a secret. But at this hour in the 
morning—by the way, did you talk to An¬ 
nette?” 

“Oh yes, sir!” 

“What is her last name?” 

“Bouchage.” 

“Annette Bouchage?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What is her real name?” 

“I don’t know, sir, but my guess is Gins- 
burg or O’Farrell or anything except 
French-” 

“Accent ?” 

“No, sir. She speaks French like a native.” 

“Native of what?” 

“Of Provence.” 

“Of the Rhone Valley? I see. Did you 
get anything out of her?” 

“Only that she lives in the east Bronx 
with her mother.” 

“Communicative ?” 

“Oh no, sir! Shut up like an oyster.” 

“Blake-” 

•‘Yes, sir-” 

“Did you get from her what I asked for ?” 

“Yes, sir—without her suspecting in the 
least.” 

“Let me have it.” 

From his vest pocket, Blake produced a 
shining metal object and placed it deferen¬ 
tially in the palm of the detective. 

Keene held it up and surveyed it through 
half closed eyes. 

“So this is the key to Marian Dale’s 
apartment,” he said softly, “and also to 
Professor Rust’s apartment—and perhaps 
also the key to the whole mystery.” 

E closed his eyes and thought for a 
moment 

“Blake-” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you—as I telegraphed to you—put 
that sleeping powder in the last cup of 
coffee you gave Professor Rust?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then, Blake, my overcoat and hat and 
stick. There are still two hours more of 
darkness. That should be enough even for 
an amateur burglar like myself. Good-night, 
Blake.” 
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Did Gordon Keene suspect his old friend, 
Professor Rust? 

It would be unfair to say that he actually 
suspected him. But it would be untrue to 
say that he did not take into account that 
seemingfy incredible possibility. Keene 
never allowed emotion, not even the deep- 
rooted and, to him, sacred feeling of friend¬ 
ship, to intrude into the merciless intellec¬ 
tual study he applied to any problem, once 
he embarked upon it. 

TJ E hailed a taxi, and gave to the aston- 
*• 1 ished driver the Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument on Riverside Drive as his des¬ 
tination. That point of land was but a 
brief distance from the apartment, facing 
the Hudson River, where Marian Dale lived 
with her unofficial guardian, Professor Rust 
—that mysterious set of rooms in which 
she had seen the three shadows which had 
portended for her such curious disasters. 

Within a few minutes the cab was rush¬ 
ing the detective across Central Park, and 
thence through a deserted stretch of upper 
Broadway, into Riverside Drive. Mean¬ 
while, Keene was busy reviewing all that 
he had heard and considering what he 
hoped to find in prowling through the apart¬ 
ment of Professor Rust. 

It was a daring course on which he had 
decided and yet one not altogether without 
foundation. 

His first reason for suspecting Professor 
Rust was a psychological guess; the second 
was much more common, more human. But 
both reasons, Keene knew, possessed definite 
evidences of possibility, if not probability. 
There was, to Keene, strong reason to sus¬ 
pect that Professor Rust was mad. Be¬ 
cause Keene was of such an intensely prac¬ 
tical nature, all dabbling with the occult, 
the weird, the supernatural, seemed a little 
mad anyhow. His mind was not closed to 
anything, but he had seen nothing to con¬ 
vince him, in the whole evidence of psychic 
phenomena, of anything except a great deal 
of fraud and a large residue of hysteria. 

Suppose that Professor Rust were mad 

on the subject of the supernatural? Then 
might he not perhaps be trying to make his 
own beliefs in the occult seem to be true 
by the series of amazing coincidences that 
were taking place in his household? The 
fact that he had brought Marian Dale to 
Keene so promptly—yet not so promptly, 
after all, Keene then reflected—might prove 
something. It might show that Rust wanted 
to convince Keene, his favorite skeptic, by 


some such spectacular aiid melodramatic 
evidence. 

If Professor Rust were a lunatic, and se¬ 
cretly responsible for what had happened, 
then Marian Dale might be in grave danger. 
Her life might be threatened by the insanity 
of her guardian. 

At this thought, Keene was conscious of 
a shudder of dread. It was an appalling 
consideration. All his life he had known 
Professor Rust as a kind and lovable old 
fanatic—but a fanatic, just the same. There 
didn’t seem a bit of harm in the man. Yet 
Keene’s experiences had taught him that the 
most dangerous lunatics sometimes seem 
the most harmless. At all events, he must 
take this dreadful possibility into full ac¬ 
count. If it were true, he must follow the 
trail through to the full proof—and if his 
old friend were the final victim of his quest, 
no one would be sorrier than Keene. 

The second possibility also was reviewed 
by Keene as the cab turned into the Drive 
and they scurried northward, past the dark 
river and the parked hill that runs beside 
it. 

Marian Dale was an heiress. Not to a 
large fortune, but to a sizable sum of money 
—a sum bigger than Professor Rust had 
ever owned, even in his fondest dreams. 
Men of a much kindlier disposition than 
Professor Rust had succumbed to such 
temptations. But what could he hope to 
gain from such a crazy course as all these 
shadows? Keene smiled grimly to himself 
as his mind instantly formulated a possible 
answer to that question. 

Suppose that Rust for his own criminal 
purposes was bent on making it appear that 
Marian was insane? Suppose he were ac¬ 
tually trying to make her insane? Then his 
guardianship of her—and her money— 
could be made legally permanent—and he 
would have the use of her money for the 
rest of her life, or his 1 There, too, was a 
motive! 

AT such monstrous conceptions, Keene 
^ recoiled. It was a miserable business, 
this career of crime solution. It made a 
man suspect his oldest, his dearest friends 
of the most awful crimes. 

And there was still a third possibility! 
Rust might even be in love'with Marian. 
His attitude, on the disappearance of the 
young man to whom she had been engaged, 
had been definitely hostile. Certainly, he 
would not be the first old man to fall in 
love with a pretty girl one-third his age. 
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This hypothesis assumed all the more 
fantastic-garb of possible truth when Keene 
recollected that Rust formerly had been in 
love with Marian’s mother. 

"Here we are!” said the chauffeur. 

Keene paid him, and stood on the pave¬ 
ment of the Drive, alone in this, the dark¬ 
est hour before the dawn. Opposite him, a 
few hundred feet, where the Drive curved 
and slanted downward, was a new apart¬ 
ment building in one suite of which Pro¬ 
fessor Rust was sound asleep. Keene knew 
that the old psychic researcher would be 
sound asleep, for he had drugged his coffee. 
Also Keene, through Blake, had ascertained 
that there was no one else in the apartment. 
The way was open to him to explore those 
rooms from end to end—even the bed¬ 
chamber in which the Professor would be 
sleeping. 

CUPPOSE he were discovered? 

“ Keene again smiled grimly. He would 
not be discovered. In the morning, he would 
tell Professor Rust exactly what had been 
done. If he were innocent, it would not mat¬ 
ter. The Professor was enough of a scien¬ 
tist to forgive any search for truth. But if 
Rust were really guilty, Keene felt sure that 
he would already have the evidence, and 
need not care. 

The hall-boy was asleep in the corridor, 
stretched out prone on a wall-bench of red 
plush, his head covered with a newspaper. 
Most of the hall-boys in all the thousands 
of New York apartment houses are asleep 
at that hour; it is amazing that there are 
so few burglaries. Keene walked quietly 
across the heavily carpeted foyer to the 
staircase and patiently climbed, unmolested 
and unobserved, up twelve flights of steps, 
until he reached the floor of the Rust apart¬ 
ment. 

A bit breathless, he paused, for a moment, 
and reached for the key. Then, as if it were 
his own home, he approached the door, 
fitted the key and turned the knob. 

The door opened and a moment later he 
was an intruder—a burglar, safely inside 
the house of his friend. 

He carried no flashlight, for he felt that 
he did not need one, so soundly would the 
drug make the Professor sleep. Instead, he 
calmly felt around the wall for the switch 
and turned it on. The pleasantly furnished 
reception hall was softly illuminated at his 
touch. 

From this point of vantage, Keene stood 
and fixed the layout of the apartment in his 


mind. There was a long corridor, proceed¬ 
ing directly from the entrance hall in which 
he stood, with doors to rooms opening off 
each side of the passage. To his immediate 
left was a closet door, standing partly open 
—and beyond this another door that was 
closed. 

This was the first door which Keene 
investigated. It led down a short hallway 
into a kitchen, with a pantry opening off 
one side of it. With only a casual glance 
around him, Keene came back to the en¬ 
trance foyer, and walked boldly down the 
hallway. An observer would have said that 
he reposed the most profound confidence in 
his sleeping potion. 

"Put up your hands!” 

At the sound of these words, spoken sud¬ 
denly, boldly and angrily, Keene turned. 

Professor Rust stood at one of the doors, 
pointing a revolver at the intruder. He was 
in dressing gown and slippers, but he was 
wide awake. 

Keene laughed and put up his hands. 

"Oh, my God!” barked the Professor. “So 
it’s you, Keene. What the devil does this 
mean ?” 

“Put down the revolver 1” snapped Keene. 

“What are you doing—sneaking in my 
apartment like this?” demanded the Profes¬ 
sor bitterly. “Do you suspect me?” 

"Yes,” answered Keene quietly. 

The Professor lowered his revolver and 
put it inside the pocket of his dressing 
gown. 

“I knew it,” he said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “You do not believe in telepathy, 
Keene—and yet your suspicions were per¬ 
fectly apparent to me. As a scientist, I can¬ 
not feel insulted. You should suspect every¬ 
body and everything. But why-” 

“Why are you not asleep?” asked Keene 
testily. 

The Professor came down the hallway, 
slipping along in his carpet slippers with an 
energetic motion, and smiling a crafty smile. 

“I KNEW that coffee was drugged, too, 

*• the minute I tasted it, and I took 
measures to counteract its effect as soon as 
I left your place,” he exclaimed. “If I am 
guilty, you have a foeman worthy of your 
steel, Keene. Eh ?” 

Keene shrugged his shoulders. 

“That remains to be seen,” he temporized. 

While appearing to take the affair as 
a good joke, Keene was, nevertheless, rack¬ 
ing his brains to find a method of meeting 
the situation. Professor Rust had been 
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shrewd enough-to foresee what Keene would 
do and fully protect himself. What next? 

“I want to search this apartment from 
end to end,” added the detective. 

The older man cackled with an ancient’s 
relish of his own superior wisdom. 

“Do so, by all means!” he invited with 
a mocking sweep of his right hand. “Peer 
into all closets. Lift all the lids, slide all 
the panels, pull open all the drawers, up¬ 
root all the neatly bestowed clothing—peek 
behind curtains and under sofas, divans, 
couches, beds, cupboards, highboys—or what 
you will. Search for secret openings be¬ 
hind the oil paintings. Inspect every fire¬ 
place. In fact, conduct yourself. as does 
every actor cast in the role of detective in 
the modern, so-called Broadway mystery 
play. Meanwhile, begin at my bedroom—for 
I want to go to sleep. A natural sleep 1” he 
barked, with a final imprecatory note. 

“'T'HAT suits me!” said Keene, thoroughly 

L discomfited and trying his best to hide 
it A great deal of the accustomed assur¬ 
ance of the detective had departed when con¬ 
fronted with such exasperating mockery as 
Professor Rust poured upon him. Face to 
face with the old psychic researcher, the 
detective was forced to feel the mad im¬ 
probability, the silly disproportion of the 
theories he had entertained, the suspicions 
he had studied, while driving up in the taxi¬ 
cab. 

Professor Rust was laughing at him. 

That made matters difficult—but it did not 
cause Keene to change his course in the 
slightest He might feel that Professor Rust 
was innocent and his own entire course in 
the investigation might seem absurd—but 
he could not be sure of that until he had com¬ 
pleted his inquiry; not, in fact, until he had 
actually found the guilty person and elimi¬ 
nated all other suspects. 

Professor Rust had taunted Keene with 
the prediction that he would imitate a de¬ 
tective in a Broadway mystery play. That 
was an insult; nevertheless, Keene meant to 
begin his investigation just-the way he had 
intended to, in spite of taunts and ridicule. 

“Your bedroom first then, Professor?” 
he proposed, and the old psychic researcher 
slapped his way down the hall again until 
he had reached his own door, already open. 

“Make yourself at home!” sneered Profes¬ 
sor Rust 

“Come and watch me,” said Keene, with 
just a glint of mischief in his eye. 

Between them, now, the mood was extra¬ 


ordinary—and quite detached from the rou¬ 
tine of ordinary emotions. Here the situa¬ 
tion was more like a tense moment in a 
first-rate game of chess. Keene no longer 
remembered the shocking melodrama of the 
cobra in his own apartment, nor the other 
tragic details told to him by Marian Dale 
and her guardian. His sole interest was in 
making the next few moves successful 
against the grinning old scientist—or pseudo¬ 
scientist, as Keene preferred to believe— 
who had already brilliantly out-thought him 
by several important plays. 

“I shall stand on the threshold and watch 
you. It will be an education 1" said Profes¬ 
sor Rust dryly. 

Keene glanced around him. 

Bed! Bed-table and candle! Bed-lamp 
hanging above the pillows. Old-fashioned 
wardrobe of cherry wood with a panel. 
Full-length mirror in the door. Easy chair. 
And for the rest- 

Books! Shelves and shelves of books! 
Probably three thousand volumes in this one 
room. Keene knew that he was in the midst 
of the most important library on psychical 
and allied subjects in the entire United 
States—a collection surpassed only by the 
books in the Library of the National Labora¬ 
tory of Psychical Research in Queensberry 
Place, in London. 

“You sleep among your books,” reflected 
Keene. Then suddenly he was struck by a 
thought 

“How long have you been in this room?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“Tonight?” 

“No! No! How long have you occupied 
this room as your own?” asked Keene. 

Professor Rust smiled. 

“You are becoming forgetful, my dear 
Keene. Don’t you remember that Marian 
spoke to you on this very point?” 

V" EENE nodded, with a rueful feeling in 
his heart. It was a reach in the dark— 
that question by which he had inconsequen¬ 
tially hoped to trap this diabolically watch¬ 
ful and astute old fellow. After Marian had 
seen the second shadow, her room had been 
changed. She had exchanged rooms with 
Professor Rust. 

This, then, was the room, in which Marian 
had seen the first shadow—the silhouette of 
a little dog, like a specter announcing the 
death of her poodle. 

And this, too, was the room in which she 
had seen the shadow of the highwayman. 

Keene looked around him, his interest at 
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once deepened and intensified. The walls- 

"On which wall did the first shadows ap¬ 
pear ?” asked Keene, without looking at Pro¬ 
fessor Rust. 

"There!” said Professor Rust, pointing to 
the wall just opposite the bed. 

It was out of the natural range of pro¬ 
jection. 

Keene’s mind had never completely aban¬ 
doned the problem of those shadows, even 
when he was wrestling with the angel of 
doubt with regard to his old friend, the pro¬ 
fessor. He had insisted to himself that some 
natural explanation for the shadows must be 
necessary—that they were probably accom¬ 
plished by a pocket flashlight from which 
the images were cast upon the wall. Keene 
half imagined that a little piece of paper, 
cut in the desired shape, had been pasted on 
the lens of the pocket torch and this trans¬ 
ferred to the wall. He remembered that the 
patch of light was always described as 
square, instead of round, and for this, too, 
his at times too-agile mind had fashioned 
an explanation. The guilty person had been 
shrewd enough to remove the suggestion of 
a pocket flash by making the area of light 
square instead of circular. All sheer sur¬ 
mise, of course, and yet Keene’s mind had 
certainly been busy with the problem. 

T1UT now Keene could throw all that away 
as so much mental waste—for as a 
theory it was quite useless to him in the 
face of realities. 

If anyone had stood where Professor Rust 
had stood now and held a flashlight, he 
could not have cast a direct image on the 
wall opposite the bed—for the wall slanted 
inward there and made that impossible. 
Moreover, the brilliance of the rays from 
the pocket torch would betray the holder- 

Or would they? 

“Professor Rust,” said Keene lazily, “do 
you own a pocket flashlight ?” 

“I do not,” replied the old man with mali¬ 
cious and unctuous dignity. “I have never 
owned one in my life.” 

“Do you think there is one on the prem¬ 
ises—that might belong to someone—else?” 

“Your search will demonstrate that,” 
snapped the Professor. “But, unless you 


have secretly introduced one into this 
house—what the police call planting evi- 

“Now, Professor Rust!” protested the as¬ 
tounded Keene. 

“Unless you have planted the evidence,” 
insisted the Professor implacably, “there is 
no pocket flashlight in this apartment. But 
why talk such drivel ? Do you, for one mo¬ 
ment, seriously believe that Marian was de¬ 
ceived by an image conveyed to the wall by 
the simple mechanism of a pocket flashlight. 
My dear Keene, don’t be an ass.” 

Keene laughed. 

“It all sounds very unreasonable,” he re¬ 
plied. "And yet—I would like to try an ex¬ 
periment. I have here a pocket flashlight. 
While I was driving up here tonight, I 
amused myself by cutting out a silhouette of 
a snake—just with a little sliver of paper. I 
can moisten that paper now, make it adhere 
for a moment to the lens—and I would like 
to see what happens.” 

“By all means 1” mewed the Professor 
hopelessly. 

Keene’s pocket torch was a thin, flat affair, 
about the size and thickness of a cigarette 
case. The lens folded flat against its side; 
it took only a moment to adjust, and then to 
attach the paper to it. 

“Suppose you try it and let me see,” he 
said, with an amused smile, as he placed it in 
the Professor’s hands. 

“Willingly,” replied Rust He snapped 
off the lights. 

The next instant there came a terrified 
cry, strangled in its fullness, from the throat 
of the professor. Invisible in the dark, he 
was heard struggling desperately for a me 
ment—and then there was a thudding fall, a' 
gasp, and silence. 

Keene groped madly for the light switch. 
At last he found the button and pressed 
it. . . . 

Professor Rust was already dead—stabbed 
to the heart and lying in a pool of his own 
blood at the feet of his friend. 

Who had struck that sudden and murder¬ 
ous blow? 

And where was the murderer that instant ? 

Gordon Keene’s gaze lifted from the dead 
body to the open door. 


What is this thing—that takes such hideous, remorseless toll of lives? 
Baffled as Keene is by the mysterious murder of his old friend, what will he 
do when he realises his own predicament—alone in the rooms of a man stabbed 
to death? Meanwhile Marian Dale is left defenseless. What will her fate be? 
Read the next instalment of this baffling tale in the June issue of Ghost 
Stories on sale May 23rd. 
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A sudden chill 
ran through him 
as a shadow dark¬ 
ened the window 
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I HAD not been settled much more than 
six weeks in my country practice when 
I was sent for to a neighboring town, 
to consult with the resident medical man 
there on a case of very dangerous 
illness. 

My horse had come down with me at the 
end of a long ride the night before, and had 
hurt himself, luckily, much more than he 
had hurt his master. Being deprived of the 
animal’s services, I started for my destina¬ 
tion by coach (there were no railways at 
that time), and I hoped to get back again, 
toward the afternoon, in the same way. 

After the consultation was over, I went 
to the principal inn of the town to wait for 
the coach. When it came up it was full inside 
and out. There was no resource left me 
but to get home as cheaply as I could by 
hiring a gig. The price asked for this ac¬ 
commodation struck me as being so extor¬ 
tionate, that I determined to look out for an 
inn of inferior pretensions, and to see if I 
could not make a better bargain with a less 
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prosperous establishment for a conveyance. 

I soon found a likely-looking house, dingy 
and quiet, with an old-fashioned sign, that 
had evidently not been repainted for many 
years past The landlord, in this case, was 
not above making a small profit, and as soon 
as we came to terms he rang the yard-bell 
to order the gig. 

“Has Robert not come back from that 
errand?” asked the landlord, appealing to 
the waiter who answered the bell. 

“No, sir, he hasn’t.” 

“Well, then, you must wake up Isaac.” 

“Wake up Isaac!” I repeated. “That 
sounds rather odd. Do your hostlers go to 
bed in the daytime?” 

“This one does,” said the landlord, smil¬ 
ing to himself in rather a strange way. 

“And he dreams too,” added the waiter. 
“I shan’t forget the start it gave me the first 
time I heard him.” 

“Never you mind about that," retorted the 
proprietor. “You go and rouse Isaac. The 
gentleman’s waiting for his gig.” 
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The landlord’s 
manner and the 
waiter’s too ex¬ 
pressed a great 
deal more than 
either of them had 
said. I began to suspect that I might be on 
the trace of something professionally inter¬ 
esting to me as a medical man, and I thought 
I should like to look at the hostler before the 
waiter awakened him. 

“Stop a minute," I interposed. “I have 
rather a fancy for seeing this man before 
you wake him up. I’m a doctor, and if this 
queer sleeping and dreaming of his comes 
from anything wrong in his brain, I may be 
able to tell you what to do with him.” 

“I rather think you will find his complaint 
past all doctoring, sir,” said the landlord, 
“but if you would like to see him you’re 
welcome, I’m sure.” 

He led the way across a yard and down 
a passage to the stables, opened one of the 


. . . Rebecca 
Murdoch had 
come back 


doors, and waiting 
outside himself, 
told me to look in. 

I found myself 
in a two-stall 
stable. In one of 
the stalls a horse 
was munching his 
com; in the other 
an old man was 
lying asleep on the 
litter. 

I stooped and looked 
at him attentively. It 
was a withered, woe¬ 
begone face. The eye¬ 
brows were painfully 
contracted; the mouth 
was fast set, and drawn 
down at the corners. 
The hollow wrinkled 
cheeks, and the scanty 
grizzled hair, told their 
own tale of some past 
sorrow or suffering. He 
was drawing his breath 
convulsively when I 
first looked at him, and 
in a moment more he 
began to talk in his 
sleep. 

"Wake upl” I heard 
him say, in a quick 
whisper, through his 
clenched teeth. “Wake 
up there 1 Murder!” 

He moved one lean arm slowly till it 
rested over his throat, shuddered a little, and 
turned on his straw. Then the arm left his 
throat, the hand stretched itself out, and 
clutched at the side toward which he had 
turned, as if he fancied himself to be grasp¬ 
ing at the edge of something. I saw his lips 
move, and bent lower over him. He was 
still talking in his sleep. 

“1 IGHT gray eyes,” he murmured, "and a 
droop i . the left eyelid; flaxen hair, 
with a gold-yellow streak in it—all right, 
mother—fair white arms, with a down on 
them—little lady’s hand, with a reddish look 
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under the finger nails. The knife—always 
the cursed knife—first on one side, then on 
the other. Ahal you she-devil, where’s the 
knife?” 

At the last word his voice rose, and he 
grew suddenly restless. I saw him shudder 
on the straw; his withered face became dis¬ 
torted, and he threw up both hands with 
a quick hysterical gasp. They struck against 
the bottom of the manger under which he 
lay, and the blow awakened him. I had just 
time to slip through the door and close it 
before his eyes were fairly open, and his 
senses his own again. 

“T”\0 you know anything about that man’s 
past life?” I said to the landlord. 

“Yes, sir, I know pretty well all about it,” 
was the answer, “and an uncommonly queer 
story it is. Most people don’t believe it, but 
it’s true,” he continued, opening the stable 
door again. “Poor devil! He’s so worn 
out with his restless nights that he’s dropped 
back into his sleep already.” 

“Don’t wake him,” I said. “I’m in no 
hurry for the gig. Wait till the other 
man comes back from his errand; and, in 
the meantime, suppose I have some lunch 
and a bottle of sherry, and suppose you 
come and help me to get through it?" 

The heart of my host, as I had anticipated, 
warmed to me over his own wine. He soon 
became communicative on the subject of the 
man asleep in the stable, and little by little I 
drew the whole story out of him. Extrava¬ 
gant and incredible as the events must ap¬ 
pear to everybody, they are related here just 
as I heard them and just as they happened. 

Some years ago there lived in the suburbs 
of a large seaport town on the west coast 
of England a man in humble circumstances, 
by name Isaac Scatchard. His means of 
subsistence were derived from any employ¬ 
ment that he could get as an hostler, and 
occasionally, when times went well with him, 
from temporary engagements in service as 
stable-helper in private houses. 

Though a faithful, steady, and honest 
man, Isaac got on badly in his calling. His 
ill luck was proverbial among his neighbors. 
He was always missing good opportunities 
by no fault of his own, and always living 
longest in service with amiable people who 
were not punctual payers of wages. “Un¬ 
lucky Isaac” was his nick-name in his own 
neighborhood, and no one could say that he 
did not richly deserve it. 

With far more than one man’s fair share 
of adversity to endure, Isaac had but one 


consolation to support him, and that was of 
the dreariest and' most negative kind. He 
had no wife and children to increase his 
anxieties and add to the bitterness of his 
various failures in life. 

It might have been from mere insensi¬ 
bility, or it might have been from generous 
unwillingness to involve another in his own 
unlucky destiny, but the fact undoubtedly 
was, that he had arrived at the middle term 
of life without marrying, and, what is much 
more remarkable, without once exposing 
himself, from eighteen to thirty-eight, to the 
genial imputation of ever having had a 
sweetheart. 

When he was out of service he lived 
alone with his widowed mother. Mrs. 
Scatchard was a woman above the average 
in her lowly station both as to capacity and 
manners. She had seen better days, as the 
phrase is, but she never referred to them in 
the presence of curious visitors; and, though 
perfectly polite to every one who approached 
her, never cultivated any intimacies among 
her neighbors. She contrived to provide, 
hardly enough, for her simple wants by 
doing rough work for the tailors, and always 
managed to keep a decent home for her son 
to return to whenever his ill luck drove him 
out helpless into the world. 

One bleak autumn morning when Isaac 
was getting on fast toward forty and when 
he was, as usual, out of place through no 
fault of his own, he set forth from his 
mother’s cottage on a long walk inland to a 
gentleman’s estate where he had heard that 
a stable-helper was required. 

It was then but two days before his birth¬ 
day. and Mrs. Scatchard, with her usual 
fondness, made him promise, before he 
started, that he would be back in time to 
keep that anniversary with her, in as festive 
a way as their poor means would allow. It 
was easy for him to comply with this re¬ 
quest, even supposing he slept a night each 
way on the road. 

T-J E was to start from home on Monday 
L L morning, and, whether he got the new 
place or not, he was to be back for his birth¬ 
day dinner on Wednesday at two o’clock. 

Arriving at his destination too late on the 
Monday night to make application for the 
stable-helper’s place, he slept at the village 
inn, and in good time on the Tuesday morn¬ 
ing presented himself at the gentleman’s 
house to fill the vacant situation. 

Here again his ill luck pursued him as 
inexorably as ever. The excellent written 
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testimonials to his character which he was 
able to produce availed him nothing. His 
long walk had been taken in vain; only the 
day before, the stable-helper’s place had been 
given to another man. 

Isaac accepted this new disappointment 
resignedly and as a matter of course. Natu¬ 
rally slow in capacity, he had the bluntness 
of sensibility and phlegmatic patience of 
disposition which frequently distinguish men 
with sluggishly-working mental powers. He 
thanked the gentle¬ 
man’s steward with 
his usual quiet ci¬ 
vility for granting 
him an interview, 
and took his de¬ 
parture with no 
appearance of un¬ 
usual depression in 
his face or manner. 

Before starting 
on his homeward 
walk he made some 
inquiries at the inn, 
and ascertained 
that he might save 
a few miles on his 
return by follow¬ 
ing the new road. 

Furnished with full 
instructions, sev¬ 
eral times repeated, 
as to the various 
turnings he was to 
take, he set forth 
on his homeward journey and walked on all 
day with only one stop for bread and cheese. 

Just as it was growing dark, the rain came 
on and the wind began to rise, and he found 
himself, to make matters worse, in a part of 
the country with which he was entirely un¬ 
acquainted, though he knew himself to be 
some fifteen miles from home. The first 
house he found to inquire at was a lonely 
roadside inn, standing on the outskirts of a 
thick wood. Solitary as the place looked, it 
was welcome to a lost man who was also 
hungry, thirsty, footsore and wet. The land¬ 
lord was civil and respectable-looking, and 
the price he asked for a bed was reasonable 
enough. Isaac therefore decided on stop¬ 
ping comfortably at the inn for that night. 

He was constitutionally a temperate man. 
His supper consisted of two rashers of 
bacon, a slice of home-made bread and a 
pint of ale. He did not go to bed immediate¬ 
ly after this moderate meal, but sat up with 
the landlord, talking about his bad prospects 


and his long run of ill-luck, and diverging 
from these topics to the subjects of horse¬ 
flesh and racing. 

Nothing was said either by himself, his 
host, or the few laborers who strayed into 
the tap-room, which could, in the slightest 
degree, excite the very small and very dull 
imaginative faculty which Isaac Scatchard 
possessed. 

At a little after eleven the house was 
closed. Isaac went round with the landlord 
and held the candle 
while the doors and 
lower windows 
were being secured. 
He noticed with 
surprise the 
strength of the bolts 
and bars and iron- 
sheathed shutters. 

“You see, we are 
rather lonely here,” 
said the landlord. 
“We never have 
had any attempts 
made to break in 
yet, but it’s always 
as well to be on the 
safe side. When 
nobody is sleeping 
here, I am the only 
man in the house. 
My wife and 
daughter are timid, 
and the servant-girl 
takes after her 
mistress. However, there is nothing to fear. 

"Another glass of ale before you turn in ? 
No! Well, how such a sober man as you 
comes to be out of place is more than I can 
make out, for one. Here’s where you’re to 
sleep. You’re our only lodger to-night, and 
I think you’ll say my missus has done her 
best to make you comfortable. You’re quite 
sure you won’t have another glass of ale? 
Very well. Good-night.” 

IT was half past eleven by the clock in the 
*■ passage as they went upstairs to the bed¬ 
room, the window of which looked out on 
the wood at the back of the house. 

Isaac locked the door, set his candle on 
the chest of drawers, and wearily got ready 
for bed. The bleak autumn wind was still 
blowing, and the solemn, monotonous, surg¬ 
ing moan of it in the wood was dreary and 
awful to hear through the night-silence. 

Isaac felt strangely wakeful. He resolved, 
as he lay down in bed, to keep the candle 
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alight until he began to grow sleepy, for 
there was something unendurably depressing 
iiTthe bare idea of lying awake in the dark¬ 
ness, listening to the dismal, ceaseless moan¬ 
ing of the wind in the wood. 

Sleep stole on him before he was aware of 
it. His eyes closed, and he fell off insensi¬ 
bly to rest without having so much as 
thought of extinguishing the candle. 

The first sensation of which he was con¬ 
scious after sinking into slumber was a 
strange shivering that ran through him sud¬ 
denly from head to foot, and a dreadful 
sinking pain at the heart, such as he had 
never felt before, The shivering only dis¬ 
turbed his slumbers, but the pain woke him 
instantly. In one moment he passed from a 
state of sleep to a state of wakefulness—his 
eyes wide open—his mental perceptions sud¬ 
denly cleared, as if by a miracle. 

•"pHE candle had burned down nearly to 
*• the last morsel of tallow, but the top of 
the unsnuffed wick had just fallen off, and 
the light in the little room was, for the mo¬ 
ment, fair and full. 

Between the foot of the bed and the closed 
door there stood a woman with a knife in 
her hand, looking at him. 

He was stricken speechless with terror, 
but he did not lose the preternatural clear¬ 
ness of his faculties, and he never took his 
eyes off the woman. She said not a word 
as they stared each other in the face, but she 
began to move slowly toward the left-hand 
side of the bed. 

His eyes followed her. She was a fair, 
fine woman, with yellowish flaxen hair and 
light gray eyes, with a droop in the left 
eyelid. He had hardly noticed those things 
and fixed them on his mind before she was 
round at the side of the bed. 

Speechless, with no expression in her face, 
with no noise following her footfall, she 
came closer and closer—stopped—and slowly 
raised the knife. He laid his right arm over 
his throat to save it but, as Jie saw the knife 
coming down, threw his hand across the bed 
to the right side, and jerked his body over 
that way just as the knife descended on the 
mattress within an inch of his shoulder. 

His eyes fixed on her arm and hand as 
she slowly drew her knife out of the bed: 
a white, well-shaped arm, with a pretty down 
lying lightly over the fair skin—a delicate 
lady’s hand, with the crowning beauty of a 
pink flush under and round the finger-nails. 

She drew the knife out, and passed back 
again slowly to the foot of the bed, stopped 


there for a moment looking at him, then 
came on—still speechless, still with no ex¬ 
pression on the blank, beautiful face, still 
with no sound following the stealthy foot¬ 
falls—came on to the right side of the bed, 
where he now lay. 

As she approached, she raised the knife 
again, and he drew himself away to the left 
side. She struck, as before, right into the 
mattress, with a deliberate, perpendicularly- 
downward action of the arm. 

This time his eyes wandered from her to 
the knife. It was like the large clasp-knives 
which he had often seen laboring men use 
to cut their bread and bacon with. Her 
delicate little fingers did not conceal more 
than two-thirds of the handle which, he 
noticed, was made of buckhorn, as clean and 
shining as the blade. 

For the second time she drew the knife 
out, concealed it in the wide sleeve of her 
gown, then stopped by the bedside, watching 
him. For an instant he saw her standing in 
that position, then the wick of the spent 
candle fell over into the socket. The flame 
diminished and the room grew dark. 

A moment, or less, if possible, passed so, 
and then the wick flamed up, smokingly, for 
the last time. His eyes were still looking 
eagerly over the right-hand side of the bed 
when the final flash of light came but they 
discerned nothing. The fair woman with 
the knife was gone. 

The conviction that he was alone again 
weakened the hold of the terror that had 
struck him-dumb up to this time. The pre¬ 
ternatural sharpness which the very intensity 
of his panic had mysteriously imparted to 
his faculties left them suddenly. His brain 
grew confused—his heart beat wildly—his 
ears opened, for the first time since the ap¬ 
pearance of the woman, to a sense of the 
woeful, ceaseless moaning of the wind 
among the trees. 

ITH the dreadful conviction of the 
reality of what he had seen still strong 
within him, he leaped out of bed, and scream¬ 
ing, “Murder! Wake up, there! wake up I” 
dashed headlong through the darkness to the 
door. 

It was fast locked, exactly as he had left 
it on going to bed. 

His cries on Starting up had alarmed the 
house. He heard the terrified, confused 
exclamations of women; he saw the master 
of the house approaching along the passage 
with his burning rush-candle in one hand 
and his gun in the other. 
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“What is it?” asked the landlord, breath¬ 
lessly. 

Isaac could only answer in a whisper. 

“A woman, with a knife in her hand,” he 
gasped out “In my room—a fair, yellow¬ 
haired woman. She jabbed at me with the 
knife—twice.” 

The landlord’s pale cheeks grew paler. He 
looked at Isaac eagerly by the flickering 
light of his candle, and his face began to get 
red again; his voice altered, too, as well as 
his complexion. 

“She seems to have missed you twice,” he 
said. 

“I dodged the knife as it came down." 
Isaac went on, in the same scared whisper. 
“It struck the bed each time.” 

The landlord took his candle into the bed¬ 
room immediately. In less than a minute 
he came out again into the passage in a 
violent passion. 

“The devil fly away with you and your 
woman with the knife I There isn’t a mark 
in the bedclothes anywhere. What do you 
mean by coming into a man’s place and 
frightening his family out of their wits, about 
a dream ?” 

“I’ll leave your house,” said Isaac, faintly. 
“Better out on the road, in rain and dark, 
on my road home, than back again in that 
room, after what Fve seen in it. Lend me a 
light to get my clothes by, and tell me what 


“Pay!” cried the landlord, leading the way 
with his light sulkily into the bedroom. 


“You’ll find your score on the slate when 
you go downstairs. I wouldn’t have taken 
you in for all the money you’ve got about 
you if I’d known your dreaming, screeching 
ways beforehand. Look at the bed. Where’s 
the cut of a knife ih it? Look at the win¬ 
dow—is the lock bursted ? Look at the door 
(which I heard you fasten yourself)—is it 
broke in? A murdering woman with a 
knife—in my house! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself 1” 

Isaac answered not a word. He huddled 
on his clothes, and then they went down¬ 
stairs together. 

“IT'S twenty minutes past twol” said the 

*■ landlord, as they passed the clock. “A 
nice time in the morning to frighten honest 
people out of their wits !” 

Isaac paid his bill, and the landlord let 
him out at the front door, asking, with a 
grin of contempt, as he undid the strong 
fastenings, whether “the murdering woman 
got in that way.” 

They parted without a word on either side. 
The rain had ceased, but the night was dark, 
and the wind bleaker than ever. Little did 
the darkness, or the cold, or the uncertainty 
about the way home matter to Isaac. If he 
had been turned out into a wilderness in a 
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thunder-storm it would have been a relief 
after what he had suffered in the bedroom 
of the inn. 

What was the fair woman with the knife? 
The creature of a dream—or that other 
creature from the unknown world called 
among men by the name of ghost? He 
could make nothing of the mystery—had 
made nothing of it, even when it was mid¬ 
day on Wednesday, and when he stood, at 
last, after many times missing his road, once 
more on the doorstep of home. 

UIS mother came out eagerly to receive 
*■ *■ him. His face told her in a moment 
that something was wrong. 

“I’ve lost the place, but that’s my luck. I 
dreamed an ill dream last night, mother—or 
maybe I saw a ghost. Take it either way, 
it scared me out of my senses, and I’m not 
myself again yet.” ^ 

“Isaac, your face frightens me. Come in 
to the fire—come in, and tell mother all 
about it” 

He was as anxious to tell as she was to 
hear. It had been his hope, all the way 
home, that his mother, with her quicker 
capacity and superior knowledge, might be 
able to throw some light on the mystery 
which he could not clear up for himself. 
His memory of the dream was still mecha¬ 
nically vivid, though his thoughts were en¬ 
tirely confused by it 

His mother’s face grew paler and paler 
as he went on. She never interrupted him 
by so much as a single word; but when he 
had finished, she moved her chair close to 
his, put her arm round his neck, and said 

tO'him: ' 

“Isaac, you dreamed your ill dream on this 
Wednesday morning. What time was it 
when you saw the fair woman with the knife 
in her hand?” 

Isaac reflected , on what the landlord had 
said when they had passed by the clock on 
his leaving the inn. He allowed as nearly 
as possible for the time that must have 
elapsed between the unlocking of his bed¬ 
room door and the paying of his bill just 
before going away, and answered: 

“Somewhere about two o’clock in the 
morning.” 

His mother suddenly quitted her hold of 
his neck, and struck her hands together with 
a gesture of despair. 

"This Wednesday is your birthday, Isaac, 
and two o’clock in the morning was the time 
when you were born.” 

Isaac’s capacities were not quick enough 


to catch the inflection of his mother’s super¬ 
stitious dread. He was amazed, and a little 
startled, also, when she suddenly rose from 
her chair, opened her old writing-desk, took 
pen, ink and paper and then said to him: 

“Your memory is but a poor one Isaac, 
and now that I’m an old woman, mine’s not 
much better. I want all about this dream 
of yours to be as well known to both of us, 
years hence, as it is now. Tell me over 
again all you told me a minute ago, when 
you spoke of what the woman with the knife 
looked like.” 

Isaac obeyed, and marveled much as he 
saw his mother carefully set down on paper 
the very words that he was saying. 

“Light gray eyes,” she wrote, as they came 
to the descriptive part, “with a droop in the 
left eyelid; flaxen hair, with a gold-yellow 
streak in it; white arms, with a down upon 
them; little lady’s hand, with a reddish look 
about the finger nails; clasp-knife with a 
buckhorn handle, that seemed as good as 
new.” To these particulars Mrs. Scatchard 
added the year, month, day of the week, and 
time in the morning when the woman of the 
dream appeared to her son. She then locked 
up the paper carefully in her writing-desk. 

Neither on that day nor on any day after 
could her son induce her to return to the 
matter of the dream. She obstinately kept 
her thoughts about it to herself, and even 
refused to refer again to the paper in her 
writing-desk. 

Ere long Isaac got weary of attempting 
to make her break her resolute silence, and 
time, which sooner or later wears out all 
things, gradually wore out the impression 
produced on him by the dream. He began 
by thinking of it carelessly, and he ended by 
not thinking of it at all. 

•THE result was the more easily brought 
*■ about by the advent of some important 
changes for the better in his prospects which 
commenced not long after his terrible night’s 
experience at the inn. He reaped at last 
the reward of his long and patient suffering 
under adversity by getting an excellent place, 
keeping it for seven years, and leaving it, 
on the death of his master, not only with an 
excellent character, but also with a com¬ 
fortable annuity bequeathed to him as a re¬ 
ward for saving his mistress’ life in a car¬ 
riage accident. 

Thus it happened that Isaac Scatchard re¬ 
turned to his old mother, seven years after 
the time of the dream at the inn, with an 
annual sum of money at his disposal suffi- 
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cient to keep them both in ease and inde¬ 
pendence for the rest of their lives. 

The mother, whose health had been bad 
of late'years, profited so much by the care 
bestowed on her and by freedom from money 
anxieties, that when Isaac's birthday came 
round she was able to sit up comfortably at 
table and dine with him. 

On that day, as the evening drew on, Mrs. 
Scatchard discovered that a bottle of tonic 
medicine which she was accustomed to take, 
and in which she had fancied that a dose or 
more was still left, happened to be empty. 
Isaac immediately volunteered to go to the 
druggist’s and get it filled again. It was 
as rainy and bleak an autumn night as on 
the memorable past occasion when he had 
lost his way and slept at the road-side inn. 


PjN going into the drug store he was 
passed hurriedly by a poorly-dressed 
woman coming out of it. The glimpse he 
had of her face struck him, and he looked 
back after her as she descended the door¬ 
steps. 

“You’re noticing that woman?” said the 
druggist’s apprentice behind the counter. 

• It’s my opinion there’s something wrong 
with her. She’s been asking for laudanum to 
put to a bad tooth. Master’s out for half an 
hour, and I told her I wasn’t allowed to sell 
poison to strangers in his absence. She 
laughed in a queer way, and said she would 
come back in half an hour. If she expects 
master to serve her, I think she’ll be disap¬ 
pointed. It’s a case of suicide, sir, if ever 
there was one.” 

These words added immeasurably to the 
sudden interest in the woman which Isaac 
had felt at the first sight of her face. After 
he had got the medicine-bottle filled, he 
looked about anxiously for her as soon as he 
wasr out in the street. She was walking 
slowly up and down on the opposite side of 
the road. With his heart, very much to his 
own surprise, beating fast, Isaac crossed 
over and spoke to her. 

He asked if she was in any distress. She 
pointed to her torn shawl, her scanty dress, 
her crushed hat; then moved under a lamp 
so as to let the light fall on her stern, pale, 
but still most beautiful face. 

“I look like a oomfortable, happy woman, 
don’t I?” she said, with a bitter laugh. 

She spoke with a purity of intonation 
which Isaac had never heard before from 
0{her than ladies’lips. Her slightest actions 
seamed to have the easy, negligent grace of 
a thoroughbred woman." Her skin, for all 


its poverty-stricken paleness, was as delicate 
as if her life had been passed in the enjoy¬ 
ment of every social comfort that wealth can 
purchase. Even her small, finely-shaped 
hands, gloveless as they were, had not lost 
their whiteness. 

Little by little, in answer to his questions, 
the sad story of the woman came out. There 
is no need to relate it here; it is told over 
and over again in police reports and para¬ 
graphs about attempted suicides. 

“My name is Rebecca Murdoch,” said the 
woman, as she ended. “I have ninepence 
left, and I thought of spending it at the 
druggist’s across the way in securing a pas¬ 
sage to the other world. Whatever it is, it 
can’t be worse to me than this, so why 
should I stay here?” 

Besides the natural compassion and sad¬ 
ness moved in his heart by what he heard, 
Isaac felt within him some mysterious in¬ 
fluence at work all the tiipe the woman was 
speaking which utterly confused his ideas and 
almost deprived him of his powers of speech. 
All that he could say in answer to her last 
reckless words was that he would prevent 
her from attempting her own life, if he fol¬ 
lowed her about all night to do it. His 
rough, trembling earnestness seemed to im¬ 
press her. 

“I won’t occasion you that trouble,” she 
answered, when he repeated his threat. “You 
have given me a fancy for living by speak¬ 
ing kindly to me. No need for the mockery 
of protestations and promises. You may be¬ 
lieve me without then. Come to Fuller’s 
Meadow to-morrow at twelve, and you will 
find me alive, to answer for myself. ... No! 
—no money. My ninepence will do to get 
me as good a night’s lodging as I want” 

She nodded and left him. He made no at¬ 
tempt to follow—he felt no suspicion that 
she was deceiving him. 

“IT’S strange, but I can’t help believing 

*• her,” he said to himself, and walked 
away, bewildered, toward home. 

On entering the house his mind was still 
so completely absorbed by its new sub¬ 
ject of interest that he took no notice of 
what his mother was doing when he came 
in with the bottle of medicine. She had 
opened her old writing-desk in his absence, 
and was now reading attentively a paper 
that lay inside it On every birthday of 
Isaac’s since she had written down the par¬ 
ticulars of his dream from his own lips, she 
had been accustomed to read that same 
paper, and ponder over it in private. 
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The next day he went to Fuller’s Meadow. 

He had done only right in believing her 
so implicitly. She was there, punctual to a 
minute, to answer for herself. The last faint 
defenses in Isaac’s heart against the fascin¬ 
ation which a word or look from her began 
inscrutably to exercise over him sank down 
and vanished before her forever on that 
memorable morning. 

When a man, previously insensible to the 
influences of women, forms an attachment 
in middle life, the instances are rare indeed, 
in which he is found capable of freeing him¬ 
self from the tyranny of the new ruling pas- 


'T’HE charm of being spoken to familiarly, 
*■ fondly, and gratefully by a woman whose 
language and manners still retained enough 
of their early refinement to hint at the high 
social station that she had lost, would have 
been a dangerous luxury to a man of Isaac’s 
rank at the age of twenty. But it was far 
more than that—it was certain ruin to him— 
now that his heart was opening unworthily 
to a new influence at that middle time of 
life when strong feelings of all kinds, once 
implanted, strike root most stubbornly in a 
man’s moral nature. 

A few more stolen interviews after that 
first morning in Fuller’s Meadow completed 
his infatuation. In less than a month from 
the time when he first met her Isaac Scatch- 
ard had consented to give Rebecca Murdoch 
a new interest in existence, and a chance of 
recovering the character she had lost, by 
promising to make her his wife. 

She had taken possession, not of his pas¬ 
sions only, but of his faculties as well. All 
the mind he had; he put into her keeping. She 
directed him on every- point—even instruct¬ 
ing him how to break the news of his ap¬ 
proaching marriage in the safest manner to 
his mother. 

“If you tell her how you met me and who 
I am at first,” said the cunning woman, “she 
will move heaven and earth to prevent our 
marriage. Say I am the sister of one of 
your. fellow-servants. Ask her to see me 
before you go into any more particulars— 
and leave it to me to do the rest. I mean 
to make her love me next best to you, Isaac, 
before she knows anything of who I really 

The motive of the deceit was sufficient to 
sanctify it to Isaac. The stratagem pro¬ 
posed relieved him of his one great anxiety, 
and quieted his uneasy conscience on the 
subject of his mother. Still, there was some¬ 


thing wanting to perfect his happiness, 
something that he could not realize, some¬ 
thing mysteriously untraceable, and yet 
something that perpetually made itself felt. 
Not when he was absent from Rebecca Mur¬ 
doch, but, strange to say, when he was ac¬ 
tually in her presence! 

She was kindness itself with him. She 
never made him feel his inferior capacities 
and inferior manners. She showed the 
sweetest anxiety to please him in the small¬ 
est trifles, but in spite of all these attrac¬ 
tions, he never could feel quite at his ease 
with her. At their first meeting, there had 
mingled with his admiration, when he looked 
in her face, a faint, involuntary feeling of 
doubt whether that face was entirely strange 
to him. No after familiarity had the slight¬ 
est effect on this inexplicable, wearisome un¬ 
certainty. 

Concealing the truth as he had been di¬ 
rected, he announced his marriage engage¬ 
ment precipitately and confusedly to his 
mother on the day when he contracted it. 

Poor Mrs. Scatchard showed her perfect 
confidence in her son by flinging her arms 
round his neck, and rejoicing at his having 
found at last, in the sister of one of his fel¬ 
low-servants, a woman to comfort and care 
for him after his mother was gone. She was 
all eagerness to see the woman of her son’s 
choice, and the next day was fixed for the 
introduction. 

It was a bright, sunny morning, and the 
little cottage parlor was full of light as Mrs. 
Scatchard, happy and expectant, dressed for 
the occasion in her Sunday gown, sat wait¬ 
ing for her son and her future daughter-in- 
law. 

"PUNCTUAL to the appointed time, Isaac 
*• hurriedly and nervously led his promised 
wife Tnto the room. His mother rose to re¬ 
ceive her, advanced a few steps, smiling, 
looked Rebecca full in the eyes—and sudden¬ 
ly stopped. Her face, which had been flushed 
the moment before, turned white in an in¬ 
stant. Her eyes lost their expression of soft¬ 
ness and kindness, and assumed a blank 
look of terror. Her outstretched hands fell 
to her sides, and she staggered back a few 
steps with a low cry to her son. 

“Isaac,” she whispered, clutching him 
fast by the arm when he asked alarm- 
edly if she was taken ill, “Isaac, does that 
woman’s face remind you erf nothing?” 

Before he could answer—before he could 
look round to where Rebecca stood, aston¬ 
ished and angered by her reception, at the 
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lower end of the room, his mother pointed 
impatiently to her writing-desk, and gave 
him the key. 

“Open it," she said, in a quick breathless 
whisper. 

“What does this mean ? Why am I treated 
as if I had tih business here? Does your 
mother want to insult me?” asked Rebecca, 
angrily. 

“Open it, and give me the paper in the 
left-hand drawer. Quick! quick, for Heav¬ 
en’s sake!” said Mrs. Scatchard, shrinking 
further back in terror. 

Isaac gave her the paper. She looked it 
over eagerly for a moment, then followed 
Rebecca, who was now turning away 
haughtily to leave the room, and caught her 
by the shoulder—abruptly raised the long, 
loose sleeve of her gown, and glanced at 
her hand and arm. Something like fear be¬ 
gan to steal over the angry expression of 
Rebecca’s face as she shook herself free 
from the old woman’s grasp. 

“Mad!” she said to herself,'“and Isaac 
never told me.” With these few words she 
left the room. 

Isaac was hastening after her when his 
mother turned and stopped his further prog¬ 
ress. It wrung his heart to see the misery 
and terror in her face as she looked at him. 

“Light gray eyes,” she said, in low, 
mournful, awe-struck tones, pointing toward 
the open door, “a droop in the left eyelid; 
flaxen hair, with a gold-yellow streak in it; 
white arms, with a down 
upon them; little lady’s hands, 
with a reddish look under the 

finger nails- the Dream 

Woman, Isaac, the Dream 
Woman!” 

That faint cleaving doubt 
which he had never been able 
to shake off in Rebecca Mur¬ 
doch’s presence was fatally 
set at rest forever. He had 
seen her face, then, before— 
seven years before, on his 
birthday, in the bedroom of 
the lonely inn. 

“Be warned! Oh, my son, 
be warned! Issac, Isaac, let 
her go, and you stay here with me. Please I” 

Something darkened the parlor window as 
those words were said. A sudden chill ran 
through him, and he glanced sidelong at the 
shadow. Rebecca Murdoch had come back. 
She was peering in curiously at them over 
the low window-blind. 

“I have promised to marry, mother,” he 


said, “and marry I must; I will marry.” 

The tears came into his eyes as he spoke 
and dimmed his sight, but he could just dis¬ 
cern the fatal face outside moving away 
again from the window. 

His mother’s head sank lower. 

“Are you faint?” he whispered. 

“Broken-hearted, Isaac.” 

He stooped down and kissed her. The 
shadow, as he did so, returned to the win¬ 
dow, and the fatal face peered in curiously 
once more. 

'T'HREE weeks after that day Isaac and 
*■ Rebecca were man and wife. All that 
was hopelessly dogged and stubborn in the 
man’s moral nature seemed to have closed 
round his fatal passion, and to have fixed it 
unassailably in his heart. 

After that first interview in the cottage 
parlor no consideration would induce Mrs. 
Scatchard to see her son’s wife again or 
even to talk of her when Isaac tried hard 
to plead her cause after their marriage. 

This course of conduct was not in any de¬ 
gree occasioned by a discovery of the degra¬ 
dation in which Rebecca had lived. There 
was no question of that between mother and 
son. There was no question of anything but 
the fearfully exact resemblance between the 
living, breathing woman and the spectral 
woman of Isaac’s dream. 

Rebecca, on her side, neither felt nor ex¬ 
pressed the slightest sorrow at the estrange¬ 
ment between herself and her 
mother-in-law. Isaac, for the 
sake of peace, had never con¬ 
tradicted her first idea that 
age and long illness had af¬ 
fected Mrs. Scatchard’s mind. 
He even allowed his wife to 
upbraid him for not having 
confessed this to her at the 
time of their engagement, 
rather than risk anything by 
hinting at the truth. 

The time of waking from 
his delusion—the cruel and 
the rueful time—was not far 
off. After some quiet months 
of married life, as the sum¬ 
mer was ending and the year was getting 
on toward the month of his birthday, Isaac 
found his wife’s manner altering toward 
him. 

Rebecca grew sullen and contemptuous. 
She formed acquaintances of the most dan¬ 
gerous kind in defiance of 'His objections, his 
entreaties, and his commands. And, worst 
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of all, she learned, ere long, after every 
fresh difference with her husband, to seek 
the deady self-oblivion of drink. 

Little by little after the first miserable dis¬ 
covery that his wife was keeping company 
with drunkards, the shocking certainty 
forced itself on Isaac that she had grown 
to be a drunkard herself. 

He had been in a sadly despondent state 
for some time before the occurrence of these 
domestic calamities. His mother’s health, as 
he could but too plainly discern every time be 
went to see her at the cottage, was failing 
fast, and he upbraided himself in secret as 
the cause of the bodily and mental suffering 
she endured. 

'T’HEN, to his remorse on his mother’s 
*■ account, was added the shame and mis¬ 
ery occasioned by the discovery of his wife’s 
degradation, he sank under the double trial 
—his face began to change fast, and he 
looked what he was, a spirit-broken man. 

His mother, still struggling bravely 
against the illness that was hurrying her to 
the grave, was the first to notice the sad 
alteration in him, and the first to hear of 
his last and worst trouble with his wife. 
She could only weep bitterly on the day 
when he made his humiliating confession; 
but on the next occasion when he went to 
see her she had taken a resolution in refer¬ 
ence to his domestic afflictions which as¬ 
tonished and even alarmed him. He found 
her dressed to go out, and on asking the rea¬ 
son received this answer: 

"I am not long for this world, Isaac,” she 
said, "and I shall not feel easy on my death¬ 
bed unless I have done my best to the last 
to make my son happy. I mean to put my 
own fears and my own feelings out of the 
question, and to go with you to your wife, 
and see what I can do to reclaim her. Give 
me your arm, Isaac, and let me do the last 
thing I can in this world to help my son be¬ 
fore it is too late.” 

He could not disobey her, and they walked 
together slowly toward his miserable home. 

It was only one o’clock in the afternoon 
when they reached the cottage where he 
lived. It was their dinner hour, and Rebecca 
was in the kitchen. He was thus able to take 
his mother quietly into the parlor, and then 
prepare his wife for the interview. She had 
fortunately drunk but little at that early 
hour, and she was less sullen and capricious 
than usual. 

He returned to his mother with his mind 
tolerably at ease. His wife soon followed 


him into the parlor, and the meeting between 
her and Mrs. Scatchard passed off better 
than he had ventured to anticipate. He ob¬ 
served, however, with secret apprehension 
that his mother, resolutely as she controlled 
herself in other respects, could not look his 
wife in the face when she spoke to her. It 
was a relief to him, therefore, when Re¬ 
becca began to set the table. 

She laid the cloth, brought in the bread- 
tray, and cut a slice from the loaf for her 
husband, then returned to the kitchen. At 
that moment, Isaac, still anxiously watching 
his mother, was startled at seeing the same 
ghastly change pass over her face which had 
altered it so awfully on the morning when 
Rebecca and she first met. Before he could 
say a word, she whispered, with a look of 
horror. 

“Take me back—home, home again, Isaac. 
Come with me, and never go back again.” 

He was afraid to ask for an explanation. 
He could only signal to her to be silent, and 
help her quickly to the door. As they passed 
the bread-tray on the table she stopped and 
pointed to it. 

“Did you see what your wife cut your 
bread with?” she asked, in a low whisper. 

“No, mother—I was not noticing—what 
was it?” 

"Look!” 

He did look. A new clasp-knife with a 
buckhorn handle lay with the loaf in the 
bread-tray. He stretched out his hand shud- 
deringly to possess himself of it. But, at 
the same time, there was a noise in the 
kitchen, and his mother caught at his arm. 

"The knife of the dream 1 Isaac, I’m faint 
with fear. Take me away before she comes 
back.” 

He was hardly able to support her. The 
visible, tangible reality of the knife struck 
him with a panic, and utterly destroyed any 
faint doubts that he might have entertained 
up to this time in relation to the mysterious 
dream-warning of nearly eight years before. 

■R. Y a last desperate effort, he summoned 
U self-possession enough to help his 
mother out of the house—so quietly that the 
“Dream Woman” (he thought of her by that 
name now) did not hear them departing. 

"Don’t go back, Isaac—don’t go back!” 
implored Mrs. Scatchard, as he turned to 
go away, after seeing her safely seated again 
in her own room. 

“I must get the knife,” he answered, un¬ 
der his breath. His mother tried to stop him, 
but he hurried out without another word. 
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On his return he found that his wife had 
discovered their secret departure from the 
house. She had been drinking, and was in 
a fury of passion. The dinner in the kitch¬ 
en was flung under the grate. The cloth 
was off the parlor table. 

Where was the knife ? 

Unwisely, he asked for it. She was only 
too glad of the opportunity of irritating him 
which the request afforded her. “He wanted 
the knife, did he? Could he give her a rea¬ 
son why ? No! Then he should not have it 
—not if he went down on his knees to ask 
for it” 

■pURTHER recriminations elicited the 
*• fact that she had bought it at a bargain, 
and that she considered it her own especial 
property. Isaac saw the uselessness of at¬ 
tempting to get the knife by fair means, and 
determined to search for it, later in the day, 
in secret The search was unsuccessful. 
Night came on, and he left the house to 
walk about the streets. He was afraid now 
to sleep in the same room with her. 

Three weeks passed. Still sullenly en¬ 
raged with him, she would not give up the 
knife; and still that fear of sleeping in the 
same room with her possessed him. He 
walked about at night, or dozed in the par¬ 
lor, or sat watching by his mother’s bedside. 
Before the expiration of the first week in 
the new month his mother died—ten days 
before her son’s birthday. She had longed 
to live till that anniversary. Isaac was 
present at her death, and her last words in 
this world were addressed to him: 

“Don’t go back, my son, don’t go back!” 

He was obliged to go back, if it were only 
to watch his wife. Exasperated to the last 
degree by his distrust of her, she had re¬ 
vengefully sought to add a sting to his grief, 
during the last days of his mother’s illness, 
by declaring that she would assert her right 
to attend the funeral.,, 

In spite of all that he could do or say, she 
held with wicked pertinacity to her word, 
and on the day appointed for the burial, she 
forced herself—inflamed and shameless with 
drink—into her husband’s presence, and de¬ 
clared that she would walk in the funeral 
procession to his mother’s grave. 

This last outrage, accompanied by all that 
was most insulting in word and look, mad¬ 
dened him for the moment He struck her. 

The instant the blow was dealt he re¬ 
pented it She crouched down, silent, in a 
corner of the room, and eyed him steadily. 
It was a look that cooled his hot blood and 


made him tremble. But there was no time 
to think of a means of making atonement. 
Nothing remained but to risk the worst till 
,the funeral was over. There was but one 
way of making sure of her. He locked her 
into her bedroom. 

When he came back some hours after he 
found her sitting, very much changed in look 
and bearing, by the bedside, with a bundle 
on her lap. She rose, and faced him quietly, 
and spoke with a strange stillness in her 
voice, a strange repose in her eyes, a 
strange composure in her manner. 

“No man has ever struck me twice,” she 
said, “and my husband shall have no second 
opportunity. Open the door and let me go. 
From this day forth we see each other no 
more.” 

Before he could answer she passed him 
and left the room. He saw her walk away 
up the street. 

Would she return? 

All that night he watched and waited, but 
no footstep came near the house. The next 
night, overpowered by fatigue, he lay down 
in bed in his clothes, with the door locked, 
the key on the table and the candle burning. 
His slumber was not disturbed. The third 
night the fourth, the fifth, the sixth passed, 
and nothing happened. He lay down on the 
seventh night, still in his clothes, still with 
the door locked, the key' on the table, and 
the candle burning, but easier in his mind. 

Easier in his mind and in perfect health 
of body when he fell off to sleep. But his 
rest was disturbed. He woke twice without 
any sensation of uneasiness.' But the third 
time it was that never-to-be-forgotten shiv¬ 
ering of the night at the lonely inn, that 
dreadful sinking pain at the heart, which 
once more aroused him in an instant. 

His eyes opened toward the lefthand side 
of the bed, and there stood— 

The Dream Woman again? No! His 
wife, the living reality, with die dream-spec¬ 
ter’s face, in the dream-specter’s attitude, 
the fair arm up, the knife clasped in the 
delicate white hand 

■J-J E sprang upon her almost at the instant 
L L of seeing her and yet not quickly 
enough to prevent her from hiding the 
knife. Without a word from him—without 
a cry from her—he pinioned her in a chair. 
With one hand he felt up her sleeve, and 
there, where the Dream Woman had hidden 
the knife, his wife had hidden it—the knife 
with the buckhorn handle, that looked like 
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In the despair of that fearful moment his 
brain was steady, his heart was calm. He 
looked at her fixedly with the knife in his 
hand, and said these last words: 

“You told me we should see each other 
no more, and you have come back. It is 
my turn now to go, and to go forever. I 
say that we shall see each other no more, 
and my word shall not be broken.” 

He left her, and set forth into the night. 
He asked the first policeman he met what 
hour that was of which the quarter past had 
just struck. 

The man referred sleepily to his watch, 
and answered, “two o’clock.” Two in the 
morning. What day of the month was this 
day that had just begun? He reckoned it 
up from the date of his mother’s funeral. 
The fatal parallel was complete: It was his 
birthday! 

Had he escaped the mortal peril which 
his dream foretold? Or had he only received 
a second warning ? 

As that ominous doubt forced itself on his 
mind, he stopped, reflected, and turned back 
again toward the city. He was still resolute 
to hold to his word, and never to let her see 
him more. But there was a thought now in 
his mind of having her watched and fol¬ 
lowed. The knife was in his possession, the 
world was before him; but a new distrust 
of her—a vague, unspeakable, superstitious 
dread had overcome him. 

“I must know where she goes, now she 
thinks I have left her,” he said to himself, 
as He stole back wearily to his house. 

r ’ was still dark. He had left the candle 
burning in the bedchamber, but when he 
looked up to the window of the room now 
there was no light in it. He crept cautiously 
to the house door. On going away, he re¬ 
membered having closed it. On trying it 
now, he found it open. 

He waited outside till daylight. Then he 
ventured indoors—listened, and heard noth¬ 
ing—looked downstairs and found nothing; 
went up at last into the bedroom—it was 
empty. A picklock lay on the door, betray¬ 
ing how she had gained entrance in the 
night. That was the only trace of her. 

Whither had she gone? That no mortal 
tongue could tell him. The darkness had 
covered her flight. 

Before leaving the house and the town 
forever, he gave instructions to a friend and 
neighbor to sell his furniture, and apply the 
proceeds to employing the police to trace 
her. The directions were honestly followed, 


and the money was all spent, but the in¬ 
quiries led to nothing. The picklocks on the 
bedroom floor remained the one last useless 
trace of the Dream Woman. 

AT this point of the narrative the land- 
^ ^ lord paused, and, turning toward the 
window of the room in which we were sit¬ 
ting, looked in the direction of the stable- 
yard. 

“So far,” he said, "I tell you what was 
told to me. The little that remains to be 
added lies within my own experience. Be¬ 
tween two and three months after the events 
I have just been relating, Isaac Scatchard 
came to me, withered and old-looking be¬ 
fore his time, just as you saw him to-day. 
He had his testimonials to character with 
him, and he asked for employment here. 

“Knowing that my wife and he were dis¬ 
tantly related, I gave him a trial in consid¬ 
eration of that relationship, and liked him 
in spite of his queer habits. As for his rest¬ 
lessness at night, and his sleeping away his 
leisure time in the day, who can wonder at 
it after hearing his story? Besides, he never 
objects to being roused up when he’s wanted, 
so there’s not much inconvenience to com¬ 
plain of, after all.” 

"I suppose he is afraid of a return of that 
dreadful dream, and of waking out of it in 
the dark?” 

"No,” returned the landlord. “The dream 
comes back to him so often that he has got 
to bear with it by this time resignedly 
enough. It’s his wife keeps him waking at 
night, as he has often told me.” 

"What! Hasn’t she been heard of yet?” 

"No. Isaac, himself, thinks that she is 
alive and looking for him. I believe he 
wouldn’t' let himself drop off to sleep 
toward two in the morning for a king’s ran¬ 
som. Two in the morning, he says, is the 
time she will find him, one of these days. 
Two in the morning is the time all the year 
round when he likes to be most certain that 
he has got that clasp-knife safe about him. 

"He does not mind being alone as long as 
he is awake, except on the night before his 
birthday, when he firmly believes himself to 
be in peril of his life. The birthday has only 
come round once since he has been here, and 
then he sat up along with the night-porter. 
‘She’s looking for me,’ is all he says when 
anybody speaks to him about the one anxiety 
of his life; ‘she’s looking for me.' 

“He may be right. She may be looking^ 
for him. Who can tell ?” 

“Who can tell ?” said I. 
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By 

JOHN RANDALL 


DEAD 


How a shadowy Presence averted the catastrophe 
that threatened two loving hearts 


1 AM the attendant at the City Hospital 
morgue. You might think that an un¬ 
inviting job, but I don’t mind it. I’ve 
never had any of the dead population 
rise up and speak to me, except—well, 
that’s the one strange experience I want to 
tell you about. 

Our Massachusetts city is so located that 
it’s a crossroads to the White Mountains at 
the North, the Berkshires on the West and 
Cape Cod and the Boston resorts to the 


East Consequently we have plenty of acci¬ 
dents on the highways—too many. 

On the Sunday afternoon in question the 
City Hospital morgue—the only one for miles 
around—was filled and I was so busy, with 
weeping relatives and all, that I didn’t know 
which way to turn. So it wasn’t with any 
sweet smile that I looked up to see a slip of 
a nurse put her head in the door and heard 
her hoarse whisper: 

“That woman has been seen again 1” 
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“What woman?” I snapped impatiently. 

“That queer one who’s been haunting the 
corridors lately.” 

I got peeved. 

“Listen, sister,” I said, striving to keep 
my temper, “this is no time for kidding. 
I’m busy. If you and the others out there 
in the hospital haven’t anything better to 
do than cook up tales of spooks walking the 
corridors, you’d better get a job elsewhere. 
You don’t frighten me one bit.” 

“But I mean it,” she put in. “They saw 
her a minute ago, tall and stately, with gray 
hair and a lovely smile. Never saying a 
word to anyone, but slipping silently along 
the corridor without any sound of foot¬ 
steps 1” 

“Beat it, sister,” I motioned with my head. 
“I haven’t any time now. Come back some 
gther time and tell me another." 

She gave me a disgusted look and went 
away. And about that time up wheeled the 
ambulance with a new victim. But this time 
the big policeman who was the attendant on 
the ambulance was crying. 

“Ah, it’s a shame,” he said, blowing his 
nose hard. “Just a kid, and pretty as a 
picture. So young to die. I—I’m thinkin’ 
she’s me own daughter, Jack.” 

“Put her over there on the table, Mike,” 
I said quickly. “The ice-box is full.” 

He turned on me, furious. 

“Ain’t ye got any respect for the dead?” 
he barked at me, getting hot. “Have ye 
been so long here, ye old gray-headed rat, 
that ye’re gettin’ cold and callous ?” 

“I didn’t mean that, Mike,” I returned. 
“I’m being rushed to death this afternoon 
—and on top of that, the nurses and internes 
have been trying to kid me about a ghost 
walking the corridors.” 

And then I asked him where the surgeon 
was on the ambulance. 

“nO surgeon,” he said shortly. “Every- 
thing’s busy today. I had to go out 
on this by myself. She was hit crossin’ the 
street I’ve got her name—Mary Spurling. 
She’s gone all right—the poor kid. I’ll 
have the doctor send up the report later.” 

Big Mike went out after leaving his sad 
burden and I had a minute to look at the 
girl. I didn’t blame Mike for snapping at 
me about the seemingly casual thing I had 
said. The girl was, I judged, about twenty, 
with soft brown hair done in a small knot 
at the back, and a face that in death looked 
like one of these marble goddesses in the 
museum. She had on a summery, floating 


sort of dress in colors that all the young 
girls were wearing. 

But the face—so lovely and sweet As 
Mike said, she was the kind you’d like for 
a daughter. Long, delicate fingers—the sort 
that ought to linger over the keys of a 
piano or over a beautiful silver tea service. 

I’d just about got her straightened out on 
the table and pulled a sheet over her pretty 
face, for the ice-box—excuse me, but “ice¬ 
box” is what we call it in the morgue—was 
full, when the door leading to the hospital 
proper burst open and two men entered. 
They were both intensely agitated and the 
older of the two appeared just about driven 
to insanity. 

“Have you—have you—” he could hardly 
say it—“a young woman here named 
Mary—Mary Spurling? The police 
said-” 

TJ EAVEN knows I try to make it easy for 
*■ *■ the folks. I’m not so callous as you 
might think. I have to meet them when 
the tragedy is fresh and it’s no' simple thing. 

“I’m mighty sorry to say she’s here, Mr. 
Spurling,” I said, for I recognized him at 
once as the leading corporation counsel of 
our city. “It’s going to be hard on you, 
sir. She was a lovely girl.” 

He stared at me a minute. My sympa¬ 
thetic reference to her that way took him 
by surprise, I guess, but it gave him a 
chance to get a grip on himself. 

“Thanks, my man,” he said simply. 

Then I led him over to the table and 
uncovered her face. He stared at her a 
long time before he uttered that low cry 
that seemed wrung from his very souL His 
face worked, and his fingers clenched and 
unclenched. 

“It is—it is—my Mary,” he said huskily, 
after a while. “Oh, God 1” 

He turned and’ staggered to a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. I let him 
alone for a minute and then I put a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Spurling,” I said. 
“Death comes to all of us like that some¬ 
times, and we don’t know the reason why. 
We’re not given to understanding it always 
—not at first, anyway. I’m mighty sorry, 

He looked up gratefully and grasped my 
hand. 

“Thanks,” he said again. “God bless 
you. I—I’ll have someone come and take 
care of—of the body.” 

He got up as though he were going out 
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But he turned suddenly and spoke, as though 
he wanted to talk with someone, to ease his 
soul for a moment. 

"You don’t know how awful this is,” he 
said vehemently. “She was all I had—my 
only child. Her mother—as lovely and 
sweet as Mary—left us—died—two years 
ago. I thought I couldn’t live any longer 
then. But I tried to keep up—for Mary’s 
sake. Now—now she’s gone. My wife is 
—is over there—in the cemetery.” He 
pointed out of the window to the tiny little 
old churchyard across the street, lost in 
the midst of the city’s growth. A 
queer little old churchyard still used 
by a few of the older families. 

Suddenly the man uttered a cry 
like that of a stricken 
animal. Then he 
breathed deep, by sheer 
will power getting him¬ 
self together again. 

“This hospital will 
have sad memories for 
me,” he spoke slowly. 

"Your wife—s 
died here?” I asked. 

"Yes. Out there—in 
the hospital. We—we 
thought everything was 
going nicely. She—she 
went suddenly. They 
sent for me, but she— 
she died before I could 
get here. God!” 

But all this time the 
younger man had stood beside the table, 
staring at the girl’s face. He hadn’t said a 
word, but his face seemed almost as blood¬ 
less as the girl’s lying there so still. 

“Who is he, Mr. Spurling?” I asked. 

"Her—her sweetheart. Henry Brent. 
They were engaged to be married. Des¬ 
perately in love. God—I’m thinking about 
myself; how it’s hitting me. But look at 
him! Poor fellow!” 

Young Brent stared at the girl stupefied. 
He was in a daze. His jaw was set so 
you’d think it never could be opened. All 
the horror, all the grief in the world sat 
carved in his face. Good-looking chap when 
himself. But now—I don’t think I ever saw 
such an agonized expression. 

Spurling went up and took him by the 
arm. The young chap moved like a wooden 
man. He didn’t resist. He stared ahead of 
him without seeing. Spurling moved with 
him toward the door. But suddenly the 
father moaned again and turned to me. 


"I’d give anything in the world to have 
her back again,” he cried. “Isn’t there any 
power, here or beyond, that will bring her 
back?” he pleaded. "God, man! Must she 
lie there—dead? Isn’t there—some way?” 

I shook my head sadly. “It comes to all 
of us,” I said. 

Taking young Brent by the arm, leading 
him as though he were a child, Spurling 
went out of the room, his head bowed on 
his breast. I watched them go, my heart 
full of pity for them. 

Tragedy. My world is full of it. But 
somehow this got under my skin 
more than anything else I’d ever 
seen. And as I went back and drew 
the sheet up over the dead girl’s 
lovely face, I felt as if 
I myself had lost a 
friend, or a kin—a 
beautiful daughter of 
my own. I felt my eyes 
smarting . . . 

At that moment there 
came the slip of a nurse 
again, with wide eyes 
and flushed face, putting 
her head in at the door.. 

“She’s been seen' 
again—that strange 
woman who walks the 
corridors,” she said. 

And because I needed 
some vent for my feel¬ 
ings, I shouted at her: 
“Will you get to the 
devil out of here and stop that nonsense! If 
you come over here again, trying to kid 
me about that woman, I’ll report you to the 
superintendent. Now, beat it!” 

She gave me a hurt look that time, and 
disappeared. 

I felt like letting go a nice string of 
curses. 

r T‘WILIGHT came—summer twilight—and 
*• I switched on the lights. A few people 
drifted in, asking for missing relatives, but 
I didn’t have them. It had been a hard day 
and I was tired. I had until midnight when 
I would be relieved by the other attendant 
and could go home. 

I sat down in a chair in a corner of the 
room to rest a minute. Maybe I dozed; 
probably I did. But all at once I came to 
with a start. I had the feeling that some¬ 
one was in the room—not any sense of 
sound, but just a feeling. 

I opened my eyes and blinked. I stared 
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around. Sure enough, there was a woman, a 
tall and stately woman with gray hair and 
dressed in some kind of dark outfit, standing 
beside Mary Spurling’s body! The sheet 
was drawn back and the woman stood there, 
her face in the shadow so I couldn’t see her 
features very well. 

Weil, sir, I was knocked cold. Generally 
visitors seeking some lost person would ask 
me first, before they went peering around, 
pulling sheets off the dead. I didn’t know 
what to make of it 

•T'HEN another queer feeling suddenly 
*■ came over me. I might have been glued 
to my chair. My legs felt all sort of numb 
and useless and when I tried to get up I 
couldn’t. I thought they were asleep, first, 
like the rest of me had been. But it wasn’t 
that. There was no prickly sensation. They 
felt like lead, so heavy I couldn’t stir them 
at all. 

Meanwhile the woman stood there, her 
gaze riveted on the girl’s face. She wasn’t 
touching the body. She stood there, her 
■hands clasped in front, her gaze intent. 
Strange tingling sensations went up and 
down my spine, for no reason at all. I began 
to be afraid. I felt as if I wanted to run 
,from that place. Then I started to ask the 
woman who she was. 

But I couldn’t do that, either. I was 
absolutely dumb! I suddenly discovered I 
was numb all over—everywhere except my 
brain. I could think. But that was all. 
The rest of me wouldn’t respond. 

And that woman! Staring at the girl 
as though she was trying to hypnotize her 
—or bring her back to life. But she couldn’t 
do that. The girl was dead, right enough. 
The nasty wound just back of her ear was 
cause enough. White, no pulse, no breath 
—she was dead all right, and anything that 
strange woman appeared to have in mind 
wouldn’t be a bit of use. 

Then suddenly she heaved a deep sigh— 
a sigh of satisfaction, I thought. It wasn’t 
loud. A sigh like a breath of wind in the 
trees, or a faint whisper coming from some 
far-off corner of an empty house. Then she 
moved back and her action caused me in¬ 
voluntarily to look at the floor near her feet. 

If I had been held motionless before, I 
was frozen solid and utterly without speech 
this time—without even thought. 

For I had discovered something that gave 
me the horrors! 

In the light of the electric wall lamp just 
beyond the table, I could see a shadow cast 


by the table itself and the girl’s body on it 
There were shadows of other articles around 
—another table, a wheel-truck, the corner of 
an instrument case. But where the woman 
stood—where her shadow should have been 
—there wasn’t any! 

Before I could say or do anything, once 
more the woman turned toward the girl and 
began to stare at her, and once more I was 
held spellbound by that strange feeling 
sweeping over me like an invisible power. 
And as I watched the woman, it seemed to 
me she was transferring some force from 
herself to the girl, as though she were com¬ 
manding her by sheer will power to get up 
off that table and walk! 

To this day I don’t know what gave me 
that impression, unless it was the tenseness 
of the woman’s attitude. But as surely as if 
I had seen it with my own eyes, it seemed 
to me that some intangible something—some 
force, some vital element, passed—or rather, 
flowed—from the figure of the woman into 
that of the girl. 

Then came that soft, fluttering sigh once 
more and suddenly the woman moved back 
and without a word or a look at me, left 
the room. She floated, rather than walked. 
She made no more sound than if she had 
been her own shadow, not even when she 
crossed the floor. 

For several seconds I stared at the empty 
doorway through which she had vanished 
out into the corridor. Then, still in sur¬ 
prise, I glanced back toward the girl. 

Believe me, right at -that moment I 
wouldn’t have been surprised if all those 
boxes on the wall had opened their doors and 
all my dead charges had suddenly stepped 
out. 

For when I staggered over to look at the 
girl, she was breathing l 

TtyJY eyes weren’t lying to me. My mind 
^ wasn’t playing tricks. In the light of 
the lamp I could see her breast slowly rise 
and fall. Not much, you understand. Not 
rapidly. I could hardly detect it at first. 
But she was breathing, just the same. 

She was breathing, and that meant she 
was alive! And in a second I saw her 
throat convulse and' relax as she swallowed. 
Then slowly her left hand, hanging off the 
edge of the table, began to rise. God, it 
gave me the creeps! Yet rise it did, not 
like that of an automaton, but slowly, as 
though gathering strength, and the fingers 
touched the wound behind her ear as if in 
her unconscious state she realized the pain 
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there and strove to lessen the agony. 

I’ve seen strange things in the morgue. 
I’ve heard bodies grunt and groan from the 
gases that form in them. I’ve seen muscles 
contract and relax, causing grotesque move¬ 
ments that would have caused a nervous per¬ 
son to jump out of the window. 

But never anything like this. That girl 
wasn’t.dead. She was alive—living! As 
surely as I was. 

It didn’t take me long to stir myself then. 
I jumped to the button on the wall and 
jammed my thumb into it until I might have 
pushed it through. After what seemed ages 
an orderly came. 

‘“pOR God’s sake, get a doctor,” I cried, 

L "and get that girl on the table out of 
here and into a bed. She’s alive!” 

The orderly stared at me a minute and 
grinned. 

“Cripes, Jack,” he said. “You’re going 
nuts. Calm yourself. You’ll be in Ward J 
next.” 

I couldn’t stand any bantering from any 
young squirt like that—not at such a time. 

“Damn your hide,” I yelled at him. “Get 
a doctor, I tell you, and—and be quick, or 
by heaven I’ll-” 

His eyes opened as though he thought I 
truly had gone mad. He ran. He didn’t 
wait any longer. He went for a doctor, 
more for me, I guess, than because he 
thought anybody else in that morgue needed 

The doctor came at once, a young chap, 
with a serious look on his face. I don’t 
know ,what the orderly told him. But the 
doctor had an inquiring look as he came in 
in his white uniform and said: 

“What’s the trouble here? What’s hap¬ 
pened ?” 

“This girl,” I said breathlessly, pointing. 
"They brought her in for dead. The police 
ambulance. She’s living. Look at her. 
Look at her—breathing!” 

The doctor went over to her immediately. 
Instinctively he caught her hand and tried 
her pulse. 

“Who examined her ?” he asked brusquely. 

“Nobody,” I replied. “The police surgeon 
was busy. A policeman picked her up and 
brought her in. He said the report would 
come later.” 

“How long has she been here?” he 
snapped. 

“An hour, or an hour and a half.” 

Us signalled to the orderly. 

“Get her to the women’s ward right 


away,” he ordered. “Tell the nurse to un¬ 
dress her and get her to bed.” 

We all helped lift her off the table to the 
wheel-truck. Even the orderly was stirred 
into action and quickly he whisked her out 
of the door and off up the corridor, fol¬ 
lowed by the doctor. 

I stood in the middle of the floor and 
passed a hand over my forehead, wondering 
if I’d gone absolutely daft and asking myself 
if it hadn’t been a dream. And just then I 
saw something else that made me start. 

It was dim, out there in the corridor. Up 
at the other end was a light somewhere, but 
in front of my door there was very little. 
And as I stared out, unthinking, a shadow 
passed. It seemed to me that somebody 
went by—a tall, stately woman, with gray 
hair—the very one who had been in the 
room! 

I wanted to talk to her. I wanted to ask 
her if she had anything to do with the con¬ 
dition of that girl. I ran to the door. 

“Wait a minute, if you please—” I began. 

Then my mouth fell open. Again I felt 
that creepy sensation up my spine. 

The corridor was empty! 

Somewhere, far up around the comer, I 
could hear the retreating footsteps of the 
orderly and the doctor, and the muffled 
rumble of the truck. But otherwise there 
wasn’t a sound—or a person! Nor were 
there any doors close by where the woman 
could have entered, for the corridor was 
nothing but a long passageway. 

“For crying out loud!” I said to myself. 
“Are you going crazy? Is the job getting 
you ?” 

I staggered back into the room and half 
fell into my chair. I hadn’t been there long 
before the doctor came back. 

“What do you know about that case, more 
than you told me?” he asked. 

I GOT my thoughts together and told him 
*■ exactly what had happened—how Mike 
had brought the girl in, how she had lain on 
the table apparently dead, and how I woke 
up to see the woman standing there, and the 
impression I got of some force passing be¬ 
tween them. 

The doctor did not laugh or anything. 
He just stood there, thoughtfully, turning 
things over in his mind. 

“How’s the girl?” I asked presently. 

"She’s alive all right,” he said. “She’s on 
the dangerous list and it’s a question whether 
or not she’ll live. I think she will. But 
we’ve had to resort to- a blood transfusion.” 
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He didn’t say anything more for a minute, 
and then, “That woman—” he began. “What 
do you think about her? Have you heard 
about a woman that’s been seen frequenting 
the corridors of this hospital in the last 
day or so?” 

I nodded. 

“Just after the girl was brought in, a 
nurse came in here and said the woman had 
been seen again. I bawled her out and told 
her to get on about her business. I thought 
she was kidding me. They do, you know. 
They try to make me nervous and afraid.” 

“I know," he said. “But that woman—?” 

“What about her?" I asked, when he 
hesitated. “She’s getting my goat. God, 
she isn’t real! She can’t be, when she didn’t 
cast any shadow. Say, what the devil is 
there about her?” 

He turned and looked me straight in the 
eyes. Suddenly he seemed to give way, as 
a young man does before an older one. 

“I swear I don’t know.” He shook his 
head. “I’m just a beginner in the game. I 
haven’t had such a devil of a lot of experi¬ 
ence and I’m not qualified to say. But—” 
he seemed to feel his way— “there are a lot 
of queer things written in medical books— 
things it’s hard to understand, put down by 
doctors you’re taught to take damn seriously. 
They’re things about forces we don’t know 
about and don’t understand. The men who 
write about them don’t understand them 
either, and don’t try to explain. They sim¬ 
ply set them down as strange experiences. 
They tell about influences that seem to come 
from nowhere—unless it’s the other world. 
They tell about the dead seeming to come 
back, until you wonder if the whole lot of 
them haven’t gone absolutely batty. And 
then something like this crops up to start 
you wondering all over again.” 

E stopped, toying with a pencil he took 
from his pocket. 

“A woman who doesn’t cast a- shadow,” 
he meditated. “A wpman who haunts the 
corridors—tall and stately, with gray hair. 
She doesn’t do any harm. In this instance 
she seems to have been waiting for the girl 
to be brought here and apparently has done 
some good. That girl might have been 
buried alive, or killed by the jab of an em- 
balmer’s needle, if it hadn’t been for her. 
Weli,” he added, turning to me, “keep it to 
yourself. Jack. We’ll see what happens.” 

The hour was getting late and soon I’d be 
leaving, I thought with relief, but I was 
counting ahead of things. In just a few 


minutes matters broke loose again—with a 
bang! 

I had just sunk back into my chair when 
hurried footsteps sounded in the corridor 
and before I could say a thing, into the room 
burst Mr. Spurling. He was a wreck. He 
had aged years in the hour or so since I’d 
seen him last 

“For God’s sake, tell me!" he burst out 
“Where is she? They say she’s alive. 
Where is she?” 

“She is alive,” I cried, springing to my 
feet, glad of the chance to reassure him. “It 
was a mistake. She’s alive. She’s hurt pretty 
bad. But they’ve taken her to the women’s 
ward, and the doctor thinks she’ll live. 
Aren’t you glad?” 

7 F I had hit him, he couldn’t have gone into 
*■ a chair with a heavier thud. Once more 
he covered his face with his hands. One 
minute he was thanking God, and the next, 
of all surprising things, he was crying like 
a kid. I couldn’t understand it. I’d seen 
them cry for joy. But this was different. 
This man was crying in grief and disap¬ 
pointment with one breath and thanking God 
for the life of his daughter with the next. 
I thought for a minute his mind had cracked. 
I moved over to him and he caught my 
hand, squeezing it and weeping like a 
child. 

“Quit it, Mr. Spurling,” I said harshly. 
Sometimes being stern does them good. 
“Quit it. Aren’t you glad about your 
daughter ?” 

He struggled with himself. At last he 
ceased his crying, but when he looked up 
at me, still clinging to my hand, his face 
was gray with grief and .horror. 

“Of course I’m glad," he whispered. 
“You don’t know how glad—about her! But 
something else has happened. The boy— 
Henry Brent. He couldn’t stand it to think 
of Mary lying here—dead! Something 
snapped. He tried to commit suicide. He 
threw himself under a truck. I’ve just 
brought him to the hospital, in my car. 
He—he’s alive—but—oh, God!” 

Again he buried his face, sobbing one 
minute, almost laughing the next, like a 
hysterical woman. 

Well, sir, there was tragedy for you! 

The girl who was thought dead, now alive 
and with a fighting chance to recover. But 
the boy, who had been alive, now badly hurt 
and in a fair way to die. 

There wasn’t a thing to be said. I just 
let the old man sit there and cry. With his 
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nerves frayed and jangling, I thought that 
was the best thing to do. 

It was. In a few minutes he seemed to 
feel better. After a while he arose, weakly, 
and caught my hand again to shake it. 

“Thanks, for all you did for Mary,” he 
said slowly. “I—I appreciate that. Thanks 
—ever so much.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was all I could say. 

Stooping wearily, his head sunk on his 
breast, with heavy footsteps he crossed the 
floor and went out into the long hallway. 

And, I’ll be 
damned—if not far 
behind him I didn’t 
see the shadow of 
that woman again! 

And when I went 
to the door and 
looked out, there 
wasn’t a soul there, 
except the old man 
making his weary 
way up the corridor 
toward the rooms 
where his daughter 
and her sweetheart 
lay, each very close 
to death. 

I didn’t hear any¬ 
thing from the pa¬ 
tients for several 
days after t h a t— 
any more than that 
they were clinging 
to life somehow. 

Matters of my own 
kept me busy. Nor 
did I hear or see 
anything of that 
strange woman haunting the corridors. I 
got to thinking a lot about her—who she was 
and where she kept herself, and why she 
didn’t cast any shadow on the floor. 

I got to thinking, too, about that little 
cemetery across the street and wondering if 
the woman could be.... But what the devil! 
You don’t accept things like that! 

The young doctor came over occasionally 
and we chatted about strange occurrences 
that happen in the medical profession and 
whether or not you could explain them all 
with logical reasoning if you only knew how. 
And so the weeks went by. 

Then one glad day, when the air was get¬ 
ting chill with fall, the doctor dropped' by 
with news for me. He said the girl and boy 
were strong enough to go home. They were 
leaving that morning. I was glad to hear it. 


of course. I’d like to tell you that they were 
all well, and everything, and that neither of 
them was the worse for the experience. But 
I can’t. That only happens in fiction. The 
girl was all right, according to the doctor. 
But the boy hadn’t come off so easily. The 
truck under which he threw himself had got 
his left arm at the elbow. They had to 
amputate. And it was pretty certain he’d 
always be lame in his right leg. 

Too bad, of course. But the father said 
he didn’t care. He said if a fellow liked his 
daughter well 
enough to die with 
her, he was the fel¬ 
low to live for her, 
injured though he 
was. As for the 
girl—well, it didn’t 
dull the spirits of 
either of those kids. 
They were more 
madly in love than 
ever. And one 
morning I looked 
up to see her in the 
doorway, laughing 
a little nervously as 
she glanced over at 
the table on which 
she’d lain. 

She’d come to 
thank me, she said 
in a minute. Evi¬ 
dently nobody had 
said a word to her 
about the strange 
woman, so I didn’t 
either. 

“But what I 
really came for,” she announced, blushing 
prettily despite the hospital pallor, “was to 
invite you to our wedding. Henry and I 
are going to be married next week. Dad 
says you did so much for me, that I want 
you to come.” 

ELL, thanks a whole lot,” I responded, 
“but I guess not You would under¬ 
stand it all right, of course, but if your 
guests knew that the - keeper of the morgue 
was at your wedding—well, it might add an 
embarrassing note that would spoil the party. 
Thanks just the same, but I guess I better 
stay away.” 

But she wouldn’t take no for an answer. 

“If you feel that way,” she asserted, “we 
won’t say anything about your—ah—voca¬ 
tion. But I want you to be there just the 
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same. Please! Oh, do say you’ll • come.” 

Funny kid. She wouldn’t let up until I 
promised. Said that anybody who snatched 
her from death ought to be there to give his 
influence for a long and happy married life. 

I consented at last I had to. Still a little 
pale, she was like a pretty picture. I couldn’t 
do anything else than promise. 

"I GOT my partner on the job to come in 
*■ early that evening. I changed my clothes 
and made myself as good-looking as a gray¬ 
haired old fellow could. Then I started out 
from the morgue, intending to be at the 
wedding about nine o’clock, just in time to 
see the bride given away and hear the 
clergyman pronounce the words that made 
them one. ^ 

But I got as far as the end of the corridor, 
intending to go out the front way, when I 
stopped short with a gasp. 

Right in front of me, standing in a dim 
corner of the passageway, was that strange 
woman who had hovered over the girl. Tall 
and stately, she was, with luxuriant gray 
hair. I could see her features quite plainly 
now, and she was a mighty good-looking 
woman. I don’t remember how she was 
dressed. As I think back on it, her clothes 
didn’t have' any definite detail. They were 
just dark. 

But the thing that struck me so forcibly 
about her was her face. It seemed all sort 
of radiant and glowing, as though a spot¬ 
light from somewhere shone on it. The light 
seemed to flow from her face and radiate 
out into her hair and then off that so it 
formed a sort of halo about her head. Nor 
was that all. Somehow her whole body 
seemed to glow, as though another spotlight 
behind her threw its rays each side of her. 

And I’ll be doggoned if the light didn’t 
appear to shine through her too! All I 
could think of was an angel standing there, 
“in bright robes,” as the Good Book says. 

I started to speak, but my throat was as 
tight as a drum. I stared at her, while 
tingles chased themselves up and down my 
spine. I wanted to ask her who she was, 
why she was standing there, and what made 
her look so bright and shining. But I 
couldn’t say a thing. I gulped. The sweat 
began to pour out on my forehead. 

It wasn’t that I was scared. Rather, I was 
just plain amazed. No, you couldn’t really be 
scared by looking at her, astonishing as she 
appeared, for there was the loveliest, kindest 
smile an her face, as though she had attained 
at last the thing she wanted most. 


I started to speak again, and gulped again 
—and suddenly had a great desire to keep 
right on, as though her presence there was 
none of my business. Which I did. 

I just kept walking, right on up the corri¬ 
dor. Just before I opened the door that 
would let me out into the hospital proper, I 
looked back. The woman still stood there. 
But she appeared to be fading, dissolving, 
like mist floating away through the darkness. 
Dimly I could see her, but it looked as 
though she were a long way off, instead of 
about fifty feet from me. 

I jumped through the door and shut it 
quickly. I straightened my tie—that didn’t 
need straightening—and pulled down my 
vest—that didn’t need pulling down. All 
the way to the wedding I couldn’t get my 
mind off that strange scene. 

Up to this time, you understand, I’d ac¬ 
cepted supernatural things—so-called—as a 
lot of hooey, believing there was an explana¬ 
tion for everything, as I’d told the doctor. 
But after what he had told me about strange, 
unexplainable things encountered in the 
medical profession, I had begun to think 
maybe I was a little too skeptical. 

Anyway, the wedding was lovely and went 
off without a hitch. The young couple 
looked great, though they still were some¬ 
what pale from their convalescence. But 
they were properly showered with rice and 
ran away, hand-in-hand, amid the laughter, 
and the tears and good wishes of the guests. 

When it was all over, Spurling hunted me 
out and got me by the arm. 

“Do you—ah—take something ?” he asked. 

Well, I wasn’t quite sure what he meant 
by “something,” but I was willing to find 
out. He led me upstairs into his den and 
when the glasses and cigars were set out, 
he seemed to relax and fall into a talkative 
mood. 

‘“p.Y the way, Randall,” he began after a 

^ while, and I knew he was leading up 
to the thing most on his mind, “what did 
you ever find out about that strange woman 
who stood over Mary, there in your place?” 

“I wish I could tell you, Mr. Spurling,” I 
replied. “I never found out a thing, and 
what’s more what I saw tonight makes her 
stranger than ever.” 

“What was that?” he snapped, setting 
down his glass and eyeing me with new 
interest. 

I told him what I had seen just before I 
came away. 

He sat for a long time deep in thought 
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“How long have you heard about this 
woman?” he asked. “It's true, isn’t it, that 
she’s been seen before ?” 

“I’ve been at the hospital about a year 
and a half,” I said, “and I never heard about 
her until a few days before your daughter 
was brought in. Then I began to hear that 
she’d been seen occasionally in the corri- 
dorsy-that people had come on her suddenly. 
They thought she was someone a little out 
of her head, who might have lost a relative 
by death in the hospital, and stole in at odd 
times to search for them,. But when they 
began to get mysterious about her, I thought 
they only were kidding me, to get me nerv¬ 
ous on my job—ghosts, and all that sort of 
business, you know.” 

He nodded, smoking meditatively the 
while. 

“About a year and a half ago, you came ?” 
he mused. 

“Yes,” I said. “But somebody thought 
they recognized her as a former patient, 
though they weren’t sure.” 

“Interesting,” he remarked. “Then if she 
were a patient, that would place her in the 
hospital—say, two years or so ago? 

“It might,” I agreed. 

“—really possible?” he whispered, as 
though talking to himself. 

“What?” I asked. 

Suddenly he laid down his cigar, and 
sprang to his feet as though coming to a 
decision. 

“Could you recognize 
her again?” he asked, 
staring hard at me. 

“Why, yes, I think 
so,” I said “I got a 
pretty good look at her 
face tonight.” 

Quickly he went to 
his desk, flung it open 
and took out a plush 
frame that had a cover 
on a hinge. He opened 
it, stared at it a minute, 
and handed it to me. 

Inside was a photo¬ 
graph. 

"Did you ever see 
that woman before?” 

God above! It gave me the creeps 
again. Out of that photograph was look¬ 
ing the face of the woman I’d seen in 
the corridor hardly two hours before—the 
woman who had stood there with that 
strange glow about her, like an angel! 

For a minute I couldn’t speak. I just 


stared back at the photograph, my hands 
trembling, the sweat standing out on my 
forehead again. Then it came over me. 

“This—this—?” I couldn’t say what I 
wanted. “Then—this is-” 

He didn’t wait for me. He took the 
photograph out of my trembling hands, rev¬ 
erently closed the cover and put it back in 
his desk. When he looked at me again his 
face was white and haggard. 

“Do you think—if I went back to the 
hospital with you,” he asked, sort of plead¬ 
ing like, “do you think—she might still— 
be there?” 

TJ E seemed so much to want me to say 
*• 1 yes that I couldn’t refuse him. His 
■ whole heart was set on my answer. So I 
nodded. 

“At least we can try,” I suggested. 

He called his car and we set out. I knew 
he was tense as a taut string. I could feel 
it, as he sat next to me. But he didn’t say 
a word and only pulled deeply at his cigar 
while his chauffeur wove his way through 
the traffic. I wondered if we were going on 
a fool’s errand. That would be too bad, for 
Spurling evidently wanted with all his heart 
to see the woman. If she wasn’t there- 

Poor fellow! His daughter was gone. 
She belonged to another man now. He was 
all alone in the world, you might say. Felt 
mighty lonely, on this night of nights, when 
he’d just given his daughter away. Wished 
he could feel the hand 
of his wife in/his—just 
this once. . . . 

We whirled up to the 
hospital entrance. I 
guided him through the 
hallway, though he 
didn't need much guid¬ 
ing, for he had come to 
know this place mighty 
well. Then we arrived 
at the door that would 
lead out to the morgue 
building—the door that 
opened into that long 
corridor where I’d s,een 
the strange woman at 
the turning. 

Would she still be there? Was this man 
who had been through such sad experiences 
and so much worry, and now had bade his 
daughter farewell, to have his quest reward¬ 
ed? I almost hated to open the door, for I 
knew his disappointment would be awful if 
she weren’t there. 
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Then at last I pushed it open. My gaze 
went down the corridor. Was that the 
woman? Or was it only a shadow in that 
dim corner? I blinked my eyes. I shook 
my head to clear my brain. Then I reached 
back and took him by the arm. 

She stood there, a vaguely welcoming 
smile on her face, I thought. 

With a low, glad cry he brushed past and 
ahead of me. 

“Mary!” he called. “Mary! Sweetheart! 
My own dear wife!” 

He sank on orfe knee before that strange 
figure, like a knight waiting to receive her 
approbation, or blessing. I think he reached 
for her hand. I don’t know whether he took 
it or not—things were so vague and shadowy 
in that corner. Besides, somehow it seemed 
too sacred a moment for me to intrude. I 
turned the other way, walking back to the 
door, waiting. 

A FTER what I thought was a long time, 
I looked again. If there had been any 
Presence in that corner, it was fading- 
mingling itself again with the shadows. 
Spurling was rising to his feet. As he ap¬ 
proached me his features were glorified with 
a far-off look of happiness that rarely comes 
to us mortals. He put a hand on my 
shoulder. 

“It was Mary, my wife,” he said in an 
awed voice. "She died here in the hospital 
two years ago. I couldn’t get to her in time 
—I think I told you about it once. I—I’ve 
always wanted to say good-by to her. Not 
good-by, really, but aw revoir. 

“Somehow—” he hesitated and then 


squared his shoulders, "I can go on now. 
I’m a better man for this night. I can go 
on, facing the world, happy again, waiting 
patiently now for the time I can go to her. 
No suicide—as the boy attempted. Waiting, 
making my life full, until it’s time to go. 
Would you—would you care to come with 
me to the—the place across the street?” 

I went, of course. The- little churchyard 
was very quiet. We found our way along 
until we came to a stone marked “Mary 
Spurling.” 

Maybe you think this was all a mirage. 
Maybe you’ll say we two old fellows hypno¬ 
tized ourselves into believing all we saw and 
did and that from a stress of emotion we 
conjured up things in our brains. Put it 
any way you like—but I’m stating the facts 
as they appeared to me. 

Frost had seared the foliage and the sharp 
breath of the wind told us winter was just 
ahead. But on the grave of Mary Spurling 
the light from a neighboring street lamp 
showed a small green vine creeping up the 
stone, with a tiny pink blossom on it, fully 
open. Spurling bent and picked it, folding 
it reverently in his wallet. 

“In memory of her,” he said, half apolo¬ 
getically. 

He straightened and turned. 

"Shall we go?” he asked. “Mary’s work 
is done on earth. I’ll wait gladly now until 
it’s time to go to her. We—we’ve said 
au revoir —until we meet again. We—we 
won’t see her anymore.” 

And we never did. The strange woman 
who haunted the corridors never was seen 
there again. 
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I N the spring of 1929 I came to the 
United States from Paris, bringing 
back to his own beloved country the 
paintings of my friend, the late Bruce 
Glendon. I kept for myself a single 
canvas, unfinished at the time of his death 
ten years before. 

The story of Glendon’s tragic end in a 
duel with Jean Fanchon, the art critic, is 
known even now to only the few who were 
his most intimate acquaintances. Among 
them, of course, is Denise Latour, the ex¬ 
quisite model for whom he fought and died 
that morning in the secluded woods of the 
Bois. 

In the records of the Paris police his 
death is attributed to accidental shooting by 
his own hand. Even that is a forgotten 
episode to all except myself and Jean Fan¬ 
chon. We two have reason to remember. 


It was then, on the morning of Monday, 
July 18th, as I was preparing to return to 
Europe, that an Associated Press cable ap¬ 
peared in The New York Times with ar¬ 
resting news. 

This amazing dispatch reported that the 
ghost of John Singer Sargent, the great 
American portrait painter, was believed to 
have returned to haunt his old studio in the 
Chelsea district of London. The story in¬ 
trigued me for various reasons. 

For one thing I, myself, am an artist of 
sorts and in my younger days was privi¬ 
leged to know Sargent rather informally. 
Added to this, of course, was the possibility 
that in that vague netherworld, the spirit of 
my friend, Bruce Glendon, might at last 
have gotten in touch with that of the genius 
he had so admired in life. 

The reliability of The New York Times, 
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as well as of the Associated Press, is so well 
known and generally acknowledged that a 
hardened skeptic could scarcely question 
them in a matter of such significance. 

I knew, for instance, that the cable was 
correct when it mentioned the unfinished 
portrait of Princess Mary, upon which 
Sargent had been engaged when he died. 
And by a natural association of ideas, I 
remembered vividly the one canvas which 
Glendon had left not quite complete. 

The account from London stirred me to 
the depths. But its true significance was 
not to overwhelm me until I arrived in Paris, 
there to learn more of Glendon’s greatness 
in life—and afterward. . . . 

I HAVE said that I am an artist. The fact 
*■ is that I am an unknown failure. Never¬ 
theless, I have continued to maintain the 
studio in Notre Dame Des Champs on the 
left bank of the Seine, where Glendon shared 
with me the Bohemian life of our kind. 

Accordingly, when my ship landed at 
Cherbourg, I immediately hastened to these 
quarters so hallowed by memory. 

The familiar disorder greeted me. Glen¬ 
don had always flung his belongings about 
with that charming abandon which was so 
essentially a part of his character. His last 
canvas stood on the easel covered by a drape. 
I drew the dusty cloth away and stepped 
back to study the subject. Tht significance 
of the scene was poignant, alive with the 
sympathetic understanding that was Glen¬ 
don’s greatest asset. 

I recalled his words the morning he died. 
We were standing together before the can¬ 
vas which yet required the finishing touches 
of his magic brush. He had titled it iron¬ 
ically—“Peace.” 

“I saw it once in Flanders, Paul,” Glendon 
had said. “The woman was carrying on. 
Her man was buried somewhere at the front. 
She still had the cottage—what was left of 
it—and the baby.” 

I studied the scene again with new in¬ 
terest. In the foreground it showed a wo¬ 
man planting a strip of barren earth. She 
was amber-skinned and the peculiar quality 
of light which Glendon had worked into the 
oils was reflected in her tawny eyes. Her 
peasant dress could not conceal the grace of 
her body, nor her lowly occupation obscure 
the glory of her spirit. 

In the background a plow horse drooped 
in the sunlight. The furrows the woman 
had turned lay open and raw. Close by 
there was a tree, its trunk and limbs gro¬ 


tesquely severed, as so many were in France 
after 1914. There was a thatched cottage 
supported by leaning timbers and in its roof 
there gaped a shell hole. A child was play¬ 
ing on a heap of straw. 

I remembered now how my voice choked 
when I first saw it. 

"Denise Latour was the model supreme, 
Bruce, was she not ?” 

He had laughed softly. 

“Strange,” his voice came back to me 
again, “that she had exactly that expression 
in her eyes—that same tragic courage.” 

The studio, when I first, entered it on my 
return, was heavy with the warmth of Paris 
in July. Now, suddenly, while I stood be¬ 
fore Glendon’s canvas the room became 
oddly chill. I half turned. 

A voice like a whisper that was Glendon’s 
spoke in the shadows. I gasped and 
whirled. 

“Steady, old man. Don’t be disturbed.” 

Glendon faced me from the gloom. 

"Mon Dieu!” I cried out. “You—Bruce— 
it cannot be!” 

He raised his hand in a familiar gesture. 

“It is I, Paul. My work—you understand, 
it is not finished.” 

“But- 

My voice failed. My body trembled and 
I felt vaguely ashamed of the uncanny fear 
that possessed me. Perhaps, I thought 
swiftly, that story of Sargent had gone to 
my brain and this was madness. 

“Yes,” the steady voice wafted on the still 
air, “it is the same with Sargent, my friend. 
He, too, left work unfinished. But I—” he 
hesitated strangely—"I have more than—a 
painting to consider.” 

Still I could not speak. 

"You can help me, Paul.” The shadowy 
figure moved closer and halted a dozen feet 
from the canvas. 

“I—I will do anything in my power,” I 
managed to say. 

OOD.” The tone lifted. "You can 
begin here—where I left off.” He in¬ 
dicated the unfinished painting. 

“I?” My voice rose feebly. "Bruce, I 
would ruin it. I haven’t the talent.” 

He waved my protest aside with a gesture. 

“Come, I shall show you. Later,” he 
turned great somber eyes upon mine, “there 
is a bigger task. This will give you the 
trick of it, my friend.” 

I went to work mechanically. The indis¬ 
tinct shadow stood over my shoulder; the 
voice gradually soothed me into a vague sort 
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of coma in which my hand and eyes strange¬ 
ly coordinated. 

“A touch of sepia on the shadow of die 
woman, Paul.” 

At length I finished. I turned, half ex¬ 
pecting to stare into a void, to discover that 
I had gone mad. But the tall figure re¬ 
mained. He nodded gravely. 

“Now the signature.” 

“But Bruce, you wrote your name. I 


tion, were unanimous in their lavish praise. 

The one dissenting voice came harshly 
from Jean Fanchon. 

“The subject,” he proclaimed curtly, “was 
too tremendous for the hand that stroked 
the canvas. Unfortunately, the late Bruce 
Glendon was swept by his theme into the 
mediocrity of melodrama. His detail is tire¬ 
some and minute.” 


can’t-” 

“Just remember the long down stroke on 
the G. You’ll do it" 

I bent down to obey. The brush stroked 
the canvas swiftly. I stared at Glendon’s 
signature done by my hand. It was perfect. 
It would defy detection by the most skilled 
art connoisseurs in Europe. 

“Excellent.” 

That calm voice now carried warm 
approval. 

“Say nothing of 
this, Paul.” He 
stood over me, gaz¬ 
ing down at the 
finished work with 
friendly eyes. “I 
will return present¬ 
ly—for a greater 
purpose.” 

“Bruce,” I 
dropped the brush 
and struggled to 
my feet. “Tell 

But the ghostly 
vision melted into 
the shadows and 
vanished. I was 
alone, staring into 
the silent depths of 
the studio. I went 
to the couch beside 
the wall and threw 
myself upon it, ex¬ 
hausted and sick 
with dread. 

When I awak¬ 
ened I went swiftly to the easel. The fin¬ 
ished painting, the perfect signature, were 
convincing proof that I had not been lost in 
the fantasy of a dream. I determined to 
exhibit the canvas as the last work by Bruce 
Glendon, brought to light a decade after his 
death. 

I scarcely need to remind those familiar 
with art that this Glendon canvas, “Peace,” 
created something of a sensation in Paris. 
The critics, with a single stunning excep¬ 


| READ the words through a mist of rage. 
*■ The injustice of Fanchon’s attack was 
fiendish. My thoughts swept me back to the 
scene that morning in the Bens —to the duel 
between Bruce and Fanchon. I thought, for 
a desperate moment, of challenging Fanchon 
myself. 

Oddly, as it had on that first occasion, my 
studio became suddenly cold and fearful. 
There was an unearthly quality in the draft 
and again I spun 
about. 

“You must not 
take it so hard, 
Paul.” 

The tall wraith 
stood between me 
and the fireplace, 
yet through the 
shadowy form I 
could see the and¬ 
irons and the metal 
shafts of the grate. 

“I know of a bet¬ 
ter way, my friend.” 

He shrugged—a 
gesture I remem¬ 
bered perfectly. 

“I have no in¬ 
terest in the say¬ 
ings of Jean Fan¬ 
chon.” The voice 
sounded hollowly in 
my ears. “But the 
thing he is doing — 
that is different!” 

My hot rage 
against Fanchon 
gave me a sort of strength. I spoke savagely. 

“He is a beast, Bruce. He should be made 
to suffer.” 

The ghost of Bruce Glendon came teftvard 
me. I knew it for what it was and steeled 
myself for what was coming. 

“Yes,” the voice murmured, “he is a 
beast.” 

There was a brief silence, so intense that 
my heart throbbing in my breast, drummed 
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“He has found Denise Latour. It is that 
which brings me back,” 

I sprang to my feet. 

“I’ll kill him, Bruce 1” 

The gaunt face was lowered so that I 
could see the thoughtful eyes, the seamed 
cheeks. He slowly shook his head. 

“No, Paul, not that. I have a better way.” 

I waited in silence. 

“To-morrow night,” he said, "I will come 
to you at this hour. We will begin then. 
Have a canvas on the easel, Paul. Clean my 
old brushes. We will try an experiment.” 

•T'HERE crept into the voice a note of 
*• triumph that was almost like the quality 
of joy that always sounded in the old days 
when Bruce spoke of his work. 

"Think over the past,” he told me quietly. 
“Remember how Fanchon and I first quar¬ 
reled—and why. Then, to-morrow, Paul, I 
shall have work for you—great work—and 
later, a story you have never heard.” 

I shrank back aghast. 

“Do you mean, Bruce, that I am to at¬ 
tempt your work again? I tell you, I can¬ 
not-” 

But the figure already was vanishing, 
misty as a breath of fog in the wind. The 
voice floated back distantly. 

“Ah, but you can, my friend. I’ll see to 
that.” 

I sank into my chair beside the easel. 
What did he mean, I questioned myself, by 
that admonition to trace the past? I knew, 
of course, that Bruce had considered the 
girl, Denise Latour, second only to his work. 
That was why he had never taken her. More¬ 
over, she was then but a child of seventeen. 

“She will always be second to my work,” 
he had said to me. “Nothing can come be¬ 
fore it. So you understand, old man, I 
couldn’t subject her to that. It is not 
enough—a woman must have all.” 

He had pondered thoughtfully, in wistful 
sadness, and then added vehemently: 

“But I would do anything to save her 
from Fanohon!” 

It was soon after this that the climax 
came. There were whispers in the boule¬ 
vard cafes when Bruce and Denise appeared 
together. Vile whispers they were and base¬ 
less, that had originated in some evil mind. 
Then, on an evening so gentle that it seemed 
impossible for hatred to exist, Glendon and 
Fanohon came face to face. 

“You are a liar, Fanchon,” said Paul 
abruptly. “Also, you are a poor loser.” 

The debonair critic had smiled. 


“Surely,” came his cutting reply, “one 
may scarcely consider Denise Latour a loss.” 

“Don’t speak her name again. You’re not 
fit!” Glendon’s eyes had gleamed like the 
points of bayonets in the sun. "“If I ever 
hear that you’ve mentioned her name again, 
I shall give you a real American beating.” 

That was the beginning of the tragic end. 
Those who saw and heard it brought the 
facts to me as I have described them. 

“Bah,” Fanchon had sneered, “you forget 
yourself—you and your model.” 

Glendon struck swiftly. His open palm 
left a crimson mark on the critic’s cheek. 
Fanchon stepped back, his narrowed eyes 
glittering. 

“A gentleman,” he said, touching his face, 
“does not figl$ with a pig. He butchers the 
beast.” 

And then Glendon said a cryptic thing. 
I did not understand it at the tim2 I was told 
of it, but now I do. 

“Perhaps,” he replied, smiling, “you re¬ 
member a pig crawling in the mud.” 

Fanchon’s challenge came in the morning. 
I was aghast. He was an expert with the 
pistol and notorious with the foils. 

“Bruce” I pleaded, “this is outrageous. 
We are in the Twentieth Century. Come, 
let us laugh at him and forget it.” 

But Glendon only laughed at me instead. 

There were five of us in the party, includ¬ 
ing the surgeon, for whom there was no 
need. Fanchon, confident and smiling, his 
second—a man with.whom I was unacquaint¬ 
ed—Glendon and myself, met in a secluded 
section of the Bois at sunrise. 

We had taken precautions to avoid the 
police. It was agreed that whichever of the 
two was hit would be carried swiftly to his 
own quarters. If explanations became 
necessary, it would be said that the shooting 
was accidental. 

IT was quickly done with. At the signal, 
*• Fanchon wheeled and fired. It seemed 
impossible that he could have sighted along 
the barrel of his weapon. Bruce faced him 
stiffly for an instant, smiling. 

Then he tossed the pistol aside and fell 
forward. I caught him and lowered him to 
the ground. His eyes already were veiled 
with the curtain of approaching death. He 
died in my arms before the surgeon could 
bare the wound. 

There was no thought of work in my 
heart as I awaited the return of that gaunt 
shadow from the world beyond. I stood be¬ 
fore the blank canvas half in fear. It was 
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much the same as when I sat idle at a table, 
or at a telephone. I suddenly found myself 
stroking the expanse of white canvas with 
crayon. It was done subconsciously, with no 
thought of subject or design. 

From the top of the canvas to the center 
I swept across in long curving strokes a 
horizontal arc of shadow. Beneath it I 
blocked in a heavier darkness, in perpendicu¬ 
lar strokes now, which gave the illusion of 
a black pit in the brooding gloom of night. 

My studio was dim in the yellow 
glow of the gas flame which 
burned fitfully above my easel. 

The chill breath of the night 
struck my back. It was damp, 
like a fog on the Seine. 

From the shadows behind 
me I heard the voice. 

“You have it there, 

Paul. You must deep¬ 
en the shadows in 
the foreground. 

The light must 
come from over¬ 
head, you remem¬ 
ber.” 

I spun about involuntarily. There 
was nothing to be seen, but the 
room was full of his presence. Then 
gradually Bruce appeared. To¬ 
night he wore his old smock as he had when 
he worked. 

“Steady, old man. You have an excellent 
start. Go on, I shall watch you.” The 
voice was soothing. 

I turned to the canvas. My hand was 
steady enough, though my nerves recoiled 
and my brain was seething. 

Studying the thing I had commenced, I 
suddenly recognized the blocked mass of 
crayon shadows for what it represented. 
Those sweeping horizontal lines became a 
troubled sky. The deeper shadows in per¬ 
pendicular strokes now formed a ragged scar 
in the earth. 

“The barbed wire fence in the background, 
Paul. Just a suggestion, you know.” 

My hand responded to a power not my own. 

“Now the figures.” 

The masterful voice seemed far away and 
again I felt the dank draft on my back. 

“Watch the lights, Paul. You remember 
how a bayonet gleams—high up on the blade. 
Get your shadows low—that’s it. You’ve 
got it!” 

I did not trust myself to speak. Like a 
man under the spell of a hypnotist I worked 
on through the night. Sweat poured from 


my body. My legs trembled, but my hand, 
strangely enough, was steadier than it had 
ever been when I tried to set my own ideas 
down. There was magic in the crayon and 
all the while the voice kept drawing the 
scene as I reproduced it stroke by stroke. 

“An excellent beginning, Paul. It will be 
an amazing thing,” 

I faced about. Glendon stood thought¬ 
fully with his chin cupped in one hand. My 
gaze followed his to the sketch. Rough 


though it was, I realized that its detail was 
beyond my talent. 

“The figures,” he said dreamily, “are not 
quite true. The one must be inert—no 
action whatever.” 

Life seemed to flow into my fingers at 
the sound and understanding coursed through 
my whole being. 

“•T'HERE is a scattering of papers,” the 

*■ voice suggested. “The man on his 
knees has been reading them. There is a 
map sketched on one—a chart of our sector.” 

I found myself filling in the scene with 
swift skill. 

“That is it, exactly, Paul. You have 
caught the atmosphere. Now—the color.” 

"Mon Dieu!” I cried. “Color! Do you 
expect me to lay it on—in the night light?” 

The shadowed head bent quickly. 

“You have something more than human 
power tonight. Go on. The whole motif 
is indigo and green. Even their flesh is 
touched with it.” 

Driven by a strange force, I again took 
up palette and brushes. I worked as I had 
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never done in all my life. My eyes burned 
and my legs faltered. As the last gray mo¬ 
ments of approaching dawn wore on, the in¬ 
sistent voice came nearer. 

“That blue is perfect. The green high¬ 
lights, too. You’ve got the glitter of the 
‘Very’ light remarkably.” 

He bent over my shoulder to study the 
figures in the pit. 

“Now,” he slowly straightened, “for the 
master stroke.” 

I returned to the task. With a genius that 
was never mine I fashioned the face of the 
kneeling soldier. Suddenly I cried out and 
sprang away. 


“TXRUCE, Bruce, Mon Dieu! I am going 
mad. I have painted—your face!” 

“Quite so, Paul. A good likeness, too. 
Now the other.” 

Some secret strength stole into my veins 
and again I bent to the canvas. At length 
I straightened. My nerves were tingling 
with some grotesque dread that I could not 
understand. 

Never had I touched brush to canvas with 
such deft certainty, such sureness in minute 
detail. Never until now had I been able to 
make a sheet of stretched rag and a daub of 
oil become a living thing. 

“Those faces,” said the voice of Bruce 
Glendon, “are portraits in miniature. You 
have put them down as they were, Paul.” 

I stared at the painted faces. The kneel¬ 
ing figure was Glendon beyond a doubt. The 
other, likewise in the horizon blue of France, 
was, to my amazement, indisputably— 
Fanchon! 

“Paul,” I gasped. “It is a picture of— 
treachery! You have made him a—a 
traitor!” 

“Yes,” said the voice quietly. “I shall 
call it—‘The Light of Truth’.” 

My hands fell to my sides. 

“No one will believe I did it,” I spoke 
aloud and the voice sounded unlike my own. 

“Ah, your signature-in the lower left.” 

I obeyed mechanically. 

There it stood, a creation of the nether¬ 
world, an amazing thing beyond any inspira¬ 
tion that had ever been mine. Yet it bore 
my name and my hand had created it. I 
found the strength to face him. 

“Is it—true, Bruce? What am I to do 


He continued to study the painting. 
Directly he turned to me. 

“You will ask Fanchon to come here to¬ 
night, Paul. Tell him there is a document 


that he should see. That will bring him. I 
shall return.” 

I sank down into a chair, too overcome 
for speech. 

"An revoir, my friend. You have done 
well—in a noble cause.” The voice broke. 
“You know, Paul, how much I loved her.” 

The voice died away as the faint, rose- 
colored dawn climbed up behind the turrets 
of Notre Dame. 

Late in the evening I awakened from the 
sleep of exhaustion. Haggard and unkempt 
though I was, I walked across the Pont 
Neuf. A suspicious taxi driver eyed me 
doubtfully as I gave him Fanchon’s address 
on the Champs Elysies. Presently, I was 
admitted to the luxurious apartment. Fan¬ 
chon himself met me in the drawing room. 
He gazed at me questioningly, amused by 
my appearance. 

“You wish to see me, Monsieur?” His 
tone was cool, insolent. 

“I have to ask you to my studio,” I re¬ 
plied. “There is a certain document you 
should see. I am unarmed.” 

I flung my hands out from my sides offer¬ 
ing him the opportunity to search me, for I 
could see that he thought me on the verge 
of madness. 

“You may carry your own weapon. I 
mean you no harm,” I added. 

His expression changed. He studied me 
intently. 

“A document,” he repeated. “What in¬ 
terest can it have for me?” 

“It will have, Monsieur 

“Very well, I will go.” 

We returned to my garret studio in Fan¬ 
chon’s car driven by his chauffeur. He 
would not trust himself with me alone. His 
coat pocket bulged sufficiently to indicate the 
outline of his pistol. Wo were silent on the 
journey. I could see that he was immensely 
curious and a little uneasy. 

7 PRECEDED him into my shabby quarters. 
*- Night had come and the room was in 
gloom. It smelled of stale tobacco and coffee. 
Fanchon paused at the threshhold. His eyes 
traveled quickly about, making sure that we 
were alone. His chauffeur waited just out¬ 
side, within easy call. 

“This document,” he demanded curtly. 

“Yes,” I told him, “in a moment.” 

He was gazing at the easel over which I 
had draped a faded shawl from the Orient. 
The voice of Bruce Glendon seemed to speak 
in my brain, though his shadowy image was 
nowhere to be seen. 
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“Pull down the rag, Paul. Show Mon¬ 
sieur Fanchon your masterpiece.” 

I moved involuntarily. Fanchon too, was 
startled, but his emotion was caused by my 
sudden gesture. Swiftly, I drew the shawl 
from the easel. 

Fanchon stood before it transfixed. His 
body stiffened. For a long minute he stood 
tense like a carven image. I saw his gaze 
dart over the canvas from the ^ high white 
light in the indigo sky down to the shadowed 
ground and at last to the crater that was a 
shell hole. As he stared at the faces of the 
figures there, pale in the greenish glow of 
that strange light, he 
gasped. 

His eyes caught the 
scattered papers beside 
the kneeling figure. His 
hands clenched at his 
sides and his face be¬ 
came a mask of agony. 

He bent down to study 
the minute tracery of 
a map on one of the 
scattered sheets; my work had been that fine 
in detail. His mouth fell open as he gazed 
at the face of the kneeling soldier on which 
there was neither fear, nor pain, but only 
contempt. 

Suddenly Fanchon raised a hand before 
his eyes. He staggered and with his other 
hand outflung, braced himself against the 
wall. 

“It is—terrible,” he cried. Mon Dieu — 
the thing is—hellish !” 

“I thought it a very fine piece of work, 
Monsieur/’ I spoke quietly. “I had hoped 
that as a critic you might agree with me.” 

But Fanchon had no words for the mo¬ 
ment. He leaned back against the wall and 
his little eyes fled from the canvas to my 
face. 

He pointed suddenly to my signature. 

“Glendon did this.” His voice trembled. 

“No,” I told him. “It is mine.” 

“You 1” His tone had a quavering note of 
anguish. “How could you—the likenesses— 
the scene-” 

“But I assure you, Monsieur, it is mine.” 

His shoulders sagged and he clutched at 
a chair for support. His throat was work¬ 
ing convulsively. I became aware again of 
Glendon’s voice as though it spoke inside 
my brain. 

“Warn him, Paul. Now is the time. Tell 
him he must never see Denise Latour again.” 

Fanchon was on his knees suddenly, star¬ 
ing at those weird figures in oils. He 


raised one hand and shielded his eyes. I 
bent down and touched his quivering 
shoulder. 

"Monsieur,” I said quietly, "I have a 
warning for you.” 

He looked up at me without attempting to 
rise. I have never seen a human so abject. 

“You must never see Mademoiselle Latour 
again. Have I your promise?” 

A moment passed before he grasped the 
meaning of my words. Then he struggled 
to his feet. 

“Will you then destroy this?” he pointed 
to the canvas I had just shown to him. 

I hesitated. 

“Yes,” said the voice 
of Bruce Glendon. 

I nodded. 

Fanchon’s hands 
clutched at mine. His 
face was working in a 
spasm of torture. 

“Ah, Monsieur, I will 
do anything-r-anything 
—if you will destroy 
this—thing!” he answered. 

“You will let Denise Latour go her way 
forever?” I persisted. 

“On my honor.” 

I smiled sardonically. 

"Very well, go.” 

He continued to hold my hand. 

"Now, Monsieur, now I beg of you, de¬ 
stroy—that thing.” 

“I have given you my word,” I told him 
sternly. “Very well.” 

He bowed his head and drew himself up. 
He started heavily toward the door. 

"It is ungodly,” he muttered. “It is Glen¬ 
don’s—detail.” 

I stood alone. The strange glow of the 
painting seemed to cast a vague unholy radi¬ 
ance. A dank breath of air struck my face. 
I stared into the shadowed depths and once 
again was gazing into the brooding eyes of 
Glendon. 

“■pAUL,” the voice drifted thinly, “you 
have done well. I shall be in peace 
now—forever.” 

“Will he keep his word?” I asked wearily, 
too exhausted for emotion. 

“Yes,” there was conviction in the tone. 
“He \vill—this time.” 

I leaned against the wall as Fanchon had 
done, not entirely certain that I myself was 
not the victim of some awful nightmare. 

“I promised to reveal the story,” the voice 
added, "the story of—our painting.” 
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“Yes,” I breathed as I sank into a chair. 

There was a lingering silence before he 
spoke again. 

“You knew, of course, that Fanchon was 
a lieutenant in my regiment?” 

“Yes.” I recalled that Bruce had become 
a sergeant in the French infantry early in 
1914. 

“Naturally,” he resumed in a reminiscent 
tone, “we had a great deal in common. He 
knew everything about art. I had high 
hopes, if I got out of the mess with my hands 
and eyes unmarred. That was before the 
States came into the war at all.” 

T WATCHED his face in the shadows. 
*■ His head was bowed and he seemed old 
and worn by the memory. 

“I was at a listening post alone.” He 
seemed to be back again in.the rumble of 
artillery, the harsh rattle of machine guns 
and the hell of the front line. 

“You remember how it was out there, 
Paul. Anything that crawled got your at¬ 
tention instantly.” 

I nodded swiftly, remembering. 

“Well,” he resumed, “I heard something 
crawling. I watched ia the ‘Very’ lights and 
directly I saw it.” 

The air in the studio was vibrant as I 
waited for him to go on. 

“The fellow was crawling on his belly like 
a lizard. He was going toward the enemy 
lines. In the mud and slime he was coated 
so thickly that I couldn’t make out his 
uniform. He might have been a German 
getting back to his trench—or one of our 
men reconnoitering.” 

Again he paused. 

“Anyway,” he resumed, “the thing was 
taken out of my hands. A light flared up 
and a sniper caught him. He rolled over in 
the mud and squealed. I went out to get 
him—to make sure.” 

I stared up to find those burning eyes on 
mine. 

“It was Fanchon. I managed to drag him 
into a shell-hole. But a sniper got me while 
I was doing it. Not bad, though. I tore 
Fanchon’s blouse away to examine his 
wound. It was in his chest. Some papers 
fell from his pocket.” 

I saw the shoulders beneath the filmy cov¬ 


ering move in a contemptious shrug. The 
voice resumed. 

“He was babbling—in German. Thought 
he was in their lines. I looked at the papers 
under a ‘Very’ light. There was a map of 
our sector. Figures on our strength and 
all that For a moment I thought of letting 
him have another bullet—but I didn’t. I 
destroyed the papers.” 

Now the ghostly voice came in broken 
jerky sentences, staccato and harsh. 

“After all—he had been my friend. I 
started back—dragging him. We got across 
finally. I fainted as we fell over the sand¬ 
bags.” 

I stared at him in shocked realization. 

“Fanchon and I landed in the same base 
hospital,” he added. “Denise Latour,” he 
halted over the name, “was a student nurse.” 

He shrugged again. 

“The rest you know, Paul. I’ve never told 
anyone. You see now, why Fanchon was so 
anxious to put me out of the way.” 

"Mon Dieu!” The exclamation burst 
from my lips. “But tell me,” I begged, “why 
have you protected him these ten years 
—and before?” 

“Because, my friend, it was a slip. He 
was never a traitor again. And I thought, 
at first, that he loved Denise—purely. I 
knew, you understand, that I could never 
have her. I did not wish to betray him and 
ruin her. Do you understand ?” 

Slow comprehension flooded my brain. 

“Then only when you knew that he was 
evil—that he meant to harm her—you did 
this?” I indicated the canvas. 

“Exactly, Paul. And that is why Fan¬ 
chon will keep his word. He knows I did it.” 

There was silence. 

“And that,” said the voice wearily, “is all. 
You have done me a great service, Paul. 
And now, mon ami —farewell. . . .” 

I was staring into the blank gloom. I 
tried to speak, but words choked in my 
throat. My eyes were blinded with sudden 
tears. The phantom figure had vanished. 

Very deliberately, then, I picked up a 
scalpel knife from the tray. Its glittering 
blade reflected the greenish light that 
flooded from the painting. I ran the steel 
through the canvas and struck downward. 

I have done no painting since. 
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How a dead man’s curse and 
a fatal card ruined "Luchy Chambino” 


1 RELEASED the 
pulse of Fernande 
Chambino, and his 
arm fell listlessly 
back on the white 
sheet. He spoke with extreme difficulty. 
"Go ahead, Doc, you can tell me.” 

I regarded him speculatively. 

“Yes, Chambino,” I agreed, “I can tell 
you. You’ll live an hour, maybe two, but 
that’s all. You’ve enough oxalic acid in 
your system to kill you twice over. But 
knowing you as I do, _I can hardly believe 
that you would do a thing like this—commit 
deliberate suicide.” 

“Suicide?”' Chambino’s voice held a sar¬ 
donic note. “Well—maybe. .You say I’ll 
live an hour. Then listen and decide for 
yourself whether it’s suicide or—well, 
listen-” 

My story begins with an ace of spades— 
and ends there. Just the black-pipped ace of 
spades—that one card out of the fifty-two. 


To anyone else, it’s just 
a good card to hold, or 
money in the bank when 
held along with two 
others, but to me, well, 
it’s just a spade. A spade to dig with—to 
shovel with. Every time I turn the card I 
hear it rattle the first shovelful of dirt on my 
coffin. But thank God I’ve seen it for the 
last time tonight. 

As you know I’m a gambler. I lived that 
way all my life, until the first coming of the 
black ace, and I’ll die that way, too. There 
was no one more flashy or quick with a pack 
of cards than I ;■ and I had a hand that was 
just as quick on a gun. This was back in 
the days when Nevada was a waste of dusty 
desert, with a hell-hole gambling town 
around every well of water. 

I was called “Lucky Chambino.” I was 
lucky. Dame Fortune smiled on me, gave 
me hunches, backed up my bluffs, froze out 
the other guys. And if at times I forced 
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my luck a bit in a pinch, with a cold deck 
or a fast pass—well, what of it? It’s too 
late for regrets. 

There are still quite a few old timers who 
can remember the day when Mino was a 
ramshackle, dusty, flea-bitten collection of 
shacks, every one of them dedicated to that 
unholy trinity—Cards, Rum and Women. 
There was always a fair amount of play. 
Though the stakes were never tremendously 
big, the games were pretty regular and there 
was always, some new sand-bitten man trek¬ 
king into town with a fresh run of yellow 
gold. 

| WAS pretty comfortable. Lucky Cham- 
*■ bino was sitting in clover. Nothing to do 
all day but loll at the bars and match for 
drinks between yarns. And when this would 
pall it was the easiest thing in the world to 
turn the corner to the row of houses beyond, 
there to entertain the girls with a few clever 
passes from a deck of cards. They were an 
appreciative, goggle-eyed bunch and I liked 
’em all. 

For two years I made money, spent it and 
still had some left over. Pretty regularly, 
my pile was growing down in the Express 
Office safe. As my stakes grew larger and 
the luck of Lucky Chambino became a by¬ 
word, it became harder and harder to get 
the boys to play against me. 

“Too lucky,” they said jokingly. 

One night, things were pretty slow. I 
sat at my table and ran the chips through 
my fingers. After a spell of this, I riffled 
the deck a few times, slapping the two halves 
together after the cut with a sharp, clear, 
staccato flip. But the bait drew no one to 
my table and I had made up my mind that 
it was time to pull up my tent stakes and 
haul—when it happened. 

The swinging doors were pushed slowly 
open and a tall, gaunt, cadaverous figure 
walked noiselessly into the room. A pro¬ 
found silence was punctuated by an audible 
gasp here and there as the man’s features 
were recognized. A dancing girl giggled 
nervously. Someone dropped a poker chip 
and the resultant click sounded like a roar 
of thunder. The bartender wiped his brow 
with a beery bar cloth. Simpkins, a man we 
still called “Sheriff” because he had been that 
fifteen years ago, reached for his gun, 
stopped and said hoarsely. “It’s Swenson, 
or—or his ghost.” 

The tall stranger opened his skeleton-like 
jaw and spoke. His voice was a grating 
monotone. 


“Yes,” he said. “It’s Swenson, back from 
the grave.” 

That’s exactly what his voice sounded 
like—as though it were being projected 
from the tomb. 

Again the ex-sheriff broke an awesome 
silence. 

“You died fifteen years ago, Swenson, 
when I lost you on the desert.” 

Swenson’s laugh sounded like an echo 
from a dank cavern. 

“Maybe I did, and maybe I didn’t. Any¬ 
way I’ve got some gold that’s real enough.” 

He strode to the bar and tossed down the 
fiery liquid that the pallid bartender set be¬ 
fore him. 

Oscar Swenson was a Swede. One of the 
old-timers. He had prospected over 
Nevada’s deserts for the past twenty years 
and there was no one who knew their track¬ 
less 'wastes better than he. He had been a 
bad man too, in his day, and with a two- 
gun Sheriff and a lynching posse close on 
his heels, had started off on foot over the 
great stretch of sand, with nothing but a pint 
of acrid water. The Sheriff lost three of his 
men in the dazzling, burning waste, before 
he gave up the hunt for Swenson as a hope¬ 
less task. 

Yes, everybody had thought Swenson 
dead. As time went by his name became 
but a memory, a tradition. And then that 
night, years later—he came calmly walking 
out of the desert into our bar. 

No one knew where he had been. ... No 
one knew how he had come out of that bak¬ 
ing hell alive. But there he was—tall, gaunt 
and emaciated. And he had brought back 
with him in the deep pockets of his shirt— 
gold, the finest/nuggets I had ever seen. 

•T'HAT was his first visit and thereafter 
L he came and went unmolested. He would 
be away days and weeks-and then just as 
suddenly he would return. And he always 
brought back with him more and more of 
those dull, yellow nuggets. 

There were men in those early days who 
tried to discover his secret but Swenson 
didn’t seem to mind. He knew they couldn’t 
follow him. He had a peculiar mastery over 
the uncharted desert sands. Many a man 
trekked doggedly after him, only to return 
a day or so later, disgusted, distraught and 
disappointed. They told strange, fantastic, 
unbelievable tales. That sun, that terrific 
sun! No man’s sanity could withstand it. 
With men close on his heels Swenson would 
lose himself like a pillar of sand. 
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The particula 
night of which 
speak was the 
sion of one of the 
periodical returns of 
Swenson. 

No sooner had he 
entered the door than 
everyone crowded 
round him to see again 
the color of his 
sure. Hilarity and 
happy anticipation 
prevailed; for the 
hangers-on knew from 
long experience that 
Swenson was soon 
parted from his crude 
wealth. 

He did not disap¬ 
point them. He bought 
and bought and none 
went thirsty who had 
the tongue to speak. 

It seemed to take gallons of the raw whiskey 
to wash down the dust in Swenson’s throat. 

I had plenty of opportunity to note that 
Swenson had returned with a much greater 
store of gold than usual. The drinking had 
gone far enough. It was my turn for a 
share of the spoils. I went over to the bar, 
drank a few rounds with him and then sug¬ 
gested . we cut for drinks. He agreed. 
From there, it didn’t take me long to get 
him to the table. 

For the first half hour, the play was 
pretty even. I saw to it that the other play¬ 
ers won a- few dollars. I was taking no 
chances of the game breaking up for the 
lack of money or interest on their part. 
Swenson’s gold was what I wanted. 

It didn’t take much to arouse his gam¬ 
bling instinct. The stakes increased and I 
played my cards for what they were worth. 
Slowly my store of gold increased and again 
and again Swenson’s hairy hand disappeared 
into the dark recess of some concealed 
pocket, to pile on the table more and more 
nuggets. 

The smoke of vile tobacco hung heavy 
over the table and, as the stakes increased, 
a grim, silent tension gripped the players. 
They hitched their chairs closer to the table 
and their low, terse phrases were only 
broken by the crisp flick of cards and the 
seductive music of a stack of chips run 
through the fingers of a nervous player. 

Fortune favored me. I won. Heavily. 
Never before had I such a night. Purpose¬ 


ly, I would lose an occasional small pot to 
one of the other players. Swenson lost 
more and more heavily. He tried the foolish 
thing of forcing his luck by playing desper¬ 
ately, wide open. He only succeeded in 
hurrying his downfall. 

The inevitable came at last. The last 
hand. 

The cards were dealt. Swenson looked at 
his and shoved across the green felt the last 
of his poke. I looked at my own hand and 
found a king-high inside straight to draw 
to. I needed a jack to fill. I stayed and 
matched Swenson’s pile on the table. The 
other three threw down their hands. I 
filled. As Swenson had no more gold we 
immediately showed our cards. As I had 
expected he, too, had a straight—but mine 
was just one card higher. 

■pOR a long time Swenson stared fixedly 
*■ at the cards. No word was spoken. The 
two hands remained face up on the table. 
Then slowly, Swenson raised his head and 
glared directly at me. His deep set burning 
eyes sought mine and held them. I felt that 
he could see into my very soul. I shuffled 
my feet uneasily and dropped my eyes. I 
could still feel his piercing stare stabbing 
into my brain. Then a chair scraped as one 
player rose nervously. 

Through the swinging doors in front, the 
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sky was showing a pale gray in the'East. 
The yellow -oil lamp overhead reeked and 
smoked in the over-heated room and as its 
garish light fell on Swenson’s ashy face he 
looked like a ghoul. I shuddered. Another 
chair scraped. Still Swenson did not move. 
I started pocketing my winnings when I was 
arrested by his hoarse, cracked voice. 

“Wait,” he said. 

I paused. 

“H } AIT.” Again he repeated the word. He 
was thinking hard. At last he took his 
eyes from mine and without another word he 
reached into his pocket and pulled forth a 
crumpled bit of parchment. Everyone felt 
that something momentous was in the air. 
Looking hard at me, Swenson slowly un¬ 
folded the paper and spread it out, face up, 
on the table. He immediately covered it 
with his large hand, but not before every 
man of us had seen that it was a map or 
chart of some sort. 

The same thought burned into all our 
mipds at once. Here was the secret of 
Swenson’s gold mine! That bit of parch¬ 
ment spelled fortune to its possessor. 

He must have read our thoughts. 

“Yes,” he said. “This is the secret.” 

Every man at the table held his breath. 
All eyes were strained at Swenson’s wide¬ 
spread hand. 

“We will play for this as stakes ?” It was 
a question and Swenson directed it at me. 

My heart raced faster as I slowly nodded. 
Here at last was a fortune—a real fortune— 
untold wealth to be decided by the turn of a 
card. 

We agreed to deal two hands face up on 
the table, the higher to take all. A depress¬ 
ing, ominous silence filled the room. My 
hands were clammy as I prepared to play 
for the highest stake for which I had ever 
gambled. Dancing girls and hangers-on 
crowded around the table. The tension ‘in 
the air became positively physical. Swenson 
alone remained unmoved. He gazed straight 
before him—past us all—through the very 
wall back of the bar. 

“We’ll cut,” I said. “High card gets the 
deal.” 

Swenson nodded. 

The Sheriff shuffled the deck for the cut. 
He put them down in front of Swenson. 

The Swede, without removing his fixed 
stare from the whll, cut. 

“Ten of diamonds,” he said. I started. 
He hadn’t even looked at the card! 

I nervously reached across the table and 


cut a king. The silence grew more ominous. 

“Deal,” said Swenson. 

I summoned every ounce of my will to 
steady my rebellious fingers. I shuffled. I 
dealt. 

The trey of diamonds went to Swenson. 

I got the jack of hearts. Swenson drew 
a queen; I, the ace of hearts. On the fourth 
card Swenson had no pair with queen the 
high card. My top was the ace. 

The air was electric and my pulse hit a 
steady 160. 

Swenson’s last card was the trey of clubs. 

A fortune was slipping from my grasp. I 
fingered the cards nervously. Swenson 
ignored me and studied his pair of treys. 
With a deft flick that defied the keenest eye, 

I whipped the ace of spades, which was third 
from the bottom, onto the table. I glanced - 
quickly around. Had anyone noticed? 
Swenson still studied his pair. I was safe. 
He hadn’t even watched me deal. 

The tension broke in an audible outletting 
of breath. 

“You win,” said the ex-sheriff to me. 

Swenson’s eyes remained fixed on the 
table. 

“He doesn’t,” he said in a voice that pene¬ 
trated my very marrow. “He cheated.” 

My brain whirled. How did he know I 
had cheated? He wasn’t even watching me. 

He reached over the table and picked up 
the ace of spades. 

“This,” he went on, “was the third card 
from the bottom.” 

Panic seized me. Was the man human? 
The ex-sheriff surveyed me doubtfully. In¬ 
stinctively I reached for my gun. 

“Say you lied,” I screamed in fear and 
anger, “or I’ll kill you." 

“You can’t kill me^’ said Swenson, but his 
hand was on his gun. 

Tyi Y fingers clamped on the trigger before 
Swenson had completed his draw. He 
fell on the table silent—dead. 

I sank to my chair weak from strain. 

“Can’t kill vou ?” I muttered triumphantly. 
"Well, I have.” 

But—had I? 

“Doc,” said Chambino, regarding me in¬ 
tently as I lifted his wrist again, “You’ve 
seen death. What do you believe ?” 

“When the heart ceases to beat,” I said, 
“we pronounce a man dead. When a man 
is dead, he cannot die again. Whether he 
can live again. ...” I finished my sentence 
with a shrug. 

“Doc,” said Chambino, with an unearthly 
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shadow in his eyes, “I have seen a dead man 
live. Swenson, dead, has lived with me 
since the night he fell across that table. But 
did I kill him then? Was he alive for me 
to kill?” 

There was a silence, during which the 
man on the bed seemed striving with all his 
seeping strength to penetrate the unknown— 
that black abyss into which his waning pulse 
was soon to plunge him. 

For a moment, he tottered on the edge of 
eternity, then his pulse rallied, and he began 
to speak again. 

That night, I went to bed early. I was 
exhausted. I tossed on my bed for a short 
time and then fell into a fitful sleep. How 
long I slept I do not know, but I awoke with 
a choking constriction in my throat and a 
strange sound in my ears. My spine prickled 
with an icy sensation and yet my body burned 
with fever and the sheets were damp where 
I had lain. 

What had awakened me? The dim out¬ 
lines of furniture which I knew so well had 
suddenly .become unfamiliar. I glanced 
across the room and 
was horrified to see 
two round burning 
orbs in the corner. 1 
pulled away to the 
outer edge of the bed 
with a start. 

Then in a flash I 
realized that it was 
my cat, but never be¬ 
fore had I seen her 
eyes so luminous and 
ghastly. Her back 
was arched. Every 
hair on her spine 
stood separate and 
distinct. My panic- 
stricken eyes saw the 
arc of her back rise 
still higher till ' it 
seemed the spine be¬ 
neath the bristling 
hair must crack. 

Then, beginning 
with a demoniac hiss 
the cat screamed. 

That is the only word 
for it. The hideous sound pulsed far back in 
her throat and grew. And as I watched, her 
hairy body grew with it—expanded with the 
rising snarl till it seemed that the' volume 
and the venom' of that sound must utterly 
destroy her. Then it tore out of her throat 
—a terrified, human scream that beat 


through my ears to my brain. I shall never 
forget it! With an effort I pulled my strain¬ 
ing eyes away from the beast. 

You will say I woke from a troubled 
dream and saw a frightened cat. You will 
say that what followed was the mad imag¬ 
ining of a murderer. But say what you will! 
Believe what you will! I know. 

That night, Oscar Swenson came to live 
with me. And he has lived with me ever 
since. 

T-HAT night, he was in my room, I tell 
*• you. The cat knew it. So did I. I saw 
him. The beast in the corner screamed 
again. And as she screamed, she jumped 
straight for him. She jumped for him— 
and straight through him, hissing and claw¬ 
ing. Then the screams within my dis¬ 
tended throat were unleashed. She landed 
on my bare chest and clung there. One claw 
dug a stinging rut in my flesh. Even then I 
could not lift a finger to remove her. 

It is a wonder that I did not die in the 
madness of that moment. I have wished to 
God many times since 
that I had. But the re¬ 
lentless thing that was 
Oscar Swenson held 
me to life and horror, 
as he has held me 
ever since. 

Oscar Swenson ad¬ 
vanced toward my 
bed. I sensed rather 
than saw the gray 
film floating toward 
me. The courage of 
agonized desperation 
came to me, and I 
flung the screaming 
cat from me and 
struggled to rise—to 
escape. . . . 

Then came the cul¬ 
minating horror. 
Every muscle of my 
body was paralyzed. 
Even the lids of my 
eyes were held wide 
open over the dilating pupilsf 

Oscar Swenson stood beside me. Some¬ 
where in the gray film of horror was the 
ace of spades! Clutched in unseen fingers, 
it was slowly and surely pressing down upon 
me. The single sable pip was growing, 
enormously, as it approached me, till it 
seemed that its expanding blackness must 
cover me, blot me out. . . . 
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But even oblivion was denied me. Oscar 
Swenson spoke. His voice had the cold hol¬ 
low ring of the grave. 

“Chambino,” he said, “The Ace of spades 
shall mark your breast. You shall carry it 
through life . . . and after. . . 

The card of death descended. And 
though the pip upon it had the blackness of 
unburned coal, a searing, scorching fire bit 
into my breast. 

“It is well, Chambino,” said Oscar Swen¬ 
son, and his voice seemed to trail and die 
as he spoke. “You are branded.” 

I LAY rigid for a long time after I knew 
*■ he had left me. The gray of dawn was 
blotting out 'the moonlight before I dared 
to lift first one finger, then another. 

Someone was sobbing in the room, the 
deep, tortured sobs of exhaustion. I lis¬ 
tened a long time before I realized that the- 
sobs were coming from my own vitals. 

Gradually, the sobs slowed and ceased. I 
could move. I was alive. Perhaps, then, it 
had all been a horrible dream? 

I felt something warm upon my breast. 
Blood! Involuntarily, I screamed the word. 
Blood! 

With a wild leap, I was out of bed. I 
struck match after match before I managed 
to light a lamp—and then I staggered to 
the cracked mirror over the wash-stand. 

God! it was true! I smeared away the 
few drops of coagulating blood, under my 
heart, and stood rivetted by what I saw. 

You will say a terrified cat clawed me 
and .my fevered imagination did the rest. 
That is what I tried to tell myself. I tore 
my eyes away from the glass and saw the 
carcass of the cat sprawled in a corner, 
where I had flung her. I stood a long time, 
looking at the broken thing. Had these 
stiffened claws, then, made that dreadful 
scar ? Had some malevolent intelligence 
guided the crazed beast to tear into my 
breast the perfect replica of . . . ?" 

I went back to my mirror, and stood be¬ 
fore it with closed eyes for a long time. . . . 

Then I looked again. On my breast, 
seared into the flesh, perfect in outline, un¬ 
wavering, was the ace of spades! This was 
not the clawing of a frightened cat. This 
was the brand of Oscar Swenson. 

Chambino’s long, gaunt fingers were 
plucking at the covers under his chin in the 
inevitable gesture of a man doomed to die, 
but his eyes were burning. 

“You do not believe ?” he asked, “Look!” 

And he tore away the bed clothes, re¬ 


vealing upon his breast‘a mark I swear I 
had not noticed when I examined him—a 
perfect image of the ace of spades, burned 
into the flesh. 

Chambino saw the dawning horror in my 
eyes. 

“Ah,” he cried, “You are at last begin¬ 
ning to believe.” 

[I could not tell him that I had glimpsed 
what he could not see—the edges of that 
brand beneath his heart were turning black. 
I, a doctor, knew that death’s decay could 
not attack his body until it was cold, and 
yet the impossible was there before my eyes.] 

I turned away and he drew the covers up. 

“What about Oscar Swenson’s mine?” I 
asked. “Did you never ... ?” 

“Ah, the mine,” sighed Chambino. “No, 
it was never found—if it ever existed in a 
living world.” 

For days after that horrible night, Oscar 
Swenson left me in peace. I began to be¬ 
lieve that I might escape. I made plans. 
There was the prospect of untold wealth be¬ 
fore me. I sent two men I trusted out into 
the desert with the map I had purchased 
from Oscar Swenson with the ace of spades. 

Weeks passed. Oscar Swenson returned 
to me but no word came from the men. I 
could not play cards. I lost, and lost heavily. 
Hearts, diamonds, clubs—all changed be¬ 
fore my burning eyes—to the ace of spades. 

A month passed—two months. Some¬ 
times Oscar Swenson would leave me. Then 
my luck would change and I would be de¬ 
liriously happy in the thought that my two 
men would return at any moment, laden 
with gold. They never returned—but Os¬ 
car Swenson did. 

The two men were found long after I 
had fled Mino. Found in a sun bleached 
rattling heap—over a pack of cards, and 
the top card was that damned ace. 

“Coincidence,” you say. But was it a 
coincidence that when Oscar Swenson stood 
behind my shoulder, and he stood there 
often—was it coincidence that I always held 
the ace of spades—and lost ? 

■Jl IAS it a coincidence that—but I am 
^' tired, too tired to tell you how he fol¬ 
lowed me, relentlessly—remorselessly—from 
town to town, from game to game. Once I 
had been Lucky Chambino. Now I was 
Unlucky Chambino. 

My losing streak never left me. There 
was no hope. I was growing old. And the 
periods when Oscar Swenson abandoned me, 
to go God knows where, grew fewer and 
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fewer. There had been a time when to 
realize he was not there was a blessed re¬ 
lief—a chance for hope. Now the days and 
nights when I was alone were long, ago¬ 
nizing hours of dread. 

" And always, I bore that terrible scar upon 
my breast. It held a sinister fascination for 
me. I would go for days, refusing to con¬ 
cede its existence, but then would come the 
inescapable moment when I must see it 

IT was so with Oscar Swenson. I would 
*• defy him—deny him—the living dead man. 
I would tell myself he was not, and never 
had been. Then after summoning enough 
courage I would gamble. I would stake my 
small all—and lose. Because Oscar Swen¬ 
son was standing at my shoulder. 

I tried everything. I put my money in 
banks. They failed. I opened bars, and 
was burned out. I raised wheat, only to have 
it ruined by rust. I bought land, to find it 
under water. Then I gave up. I quit cold. 
I lost my nerve entirely. I sank lower and 
lower. . . . 

Well, you know the rest I was picked 
up on the street as a vagrant. I was starv¬ 
ing, so they sent me here to the hospital. 
You were good to me, fed me, and I re¬ 
gained some of my lost strength. I was 
bothered no longer by the ghost of Oscar 
Swenson. I had some faint glimmer of 
hope, and thought that by now I had suf¬ 
fered enough, and that the curse was at last 
to be lifted. 

Then some devil prompted me to ask for 
a deck of cards to pass the time away. That 
was die end. Swenson’s ghost has come 
here every night and haunted me. That's 
the secret of my troubled sleepless nights. 
You thought it was the drains under the 
floor that made this room so dank, so cold; 
that caused the peculiar flat, dead odor. No, 
I tell you, no! That is the ghost of Oscar 
Swenson! 

As I lay here to-night, I dreaded the fear¬ 
ful hours ahead. If Swenson came, with his 
mocking laugh, and revengeful eyes, I knew 
that I should go mad. And greater even 
than the fear of death, was the fear of in¬ 
sanity. 

I collected my shattered faculties and 
came to a decision. I decided to gamble 
with death. 

The fiend could undoubtedly read my 
mind, for even as I was formulating my 
plans, the preliminary gray luminous film 
that I had come to abhor, materialized. 
And there swayed Swenson, a mocking sar¬ 


donic grin upon his ashen, lifeless lips. 

With a determined effort I refrained from 
screaming, and spoke. 

“Swenson," I said. “I'll gamble with you. 
I’ll play a game of solitaire. If I get it out, 
you must swear to leave me forever. If I 
lose, I’ll kill myself and join you.” 

The specter’s lips contorted horribly. 

“Yes, gamble,” he said, in a low husky 
voice that seemed weighted with the evil of 
the ages. “Gamble, Chambino, for the last 
time. Yet all your skill, dexterity and cheat¬ 
ing will be of no avail.” 

“I’ll play it straight,” I answered. “Do 
you agree to the terms? My life if I lose. 
Freedom from you if I win?” 

His eyes glowed like dying embers. 

“Agreed,” he said in that throaty whis¬ 
per. “But, first, do as I say. The atten¬ 
dants are at dinner. The medicine room is 
unlocked. Go there. On the second shelf 
as you enter, you will find a bottle of oxalic 
acid. Take it, then play. If you win, hurl 
it out the window and be free. If you lose, 
drink it—and our score will be settled.” 

The apparition blended slowly into the 
whiteness of the wall and was gone. 

A moment I waited, fighting for breath. 
Then I rose and went to die medical room. 
As Swenson had said, there on the second 
shelf reposed the bottle. I took it and re¬ 
turned to my bed. Placing the small hos¬ 
pital table next to me, I riffled the cards 
slowly, and counted them, to make sure the 
deck was complete. Fifty-two. I shuffled. I 
laid the cards down, and turned to adjust 
the lamp. When I faced the table again, I 
stared in amazement. The cards had been 
cut. In place of the one pile I had left, 
were two smaller ones. The ghost of Oscar 
Swenson had cut the cards! 

Fighting my jumpy nerves, I proceeded 
to deal the seven cards for solitaire. Slowly 
and clumsily, like the veriest tyro, I, Fer- 
nande Chambino, played my last game—with 
death. 

AT first my heart beat high with antici- 
** pation. The chances of winning seemed 
close to even. I played on, slowly, cautiously 
—overlooking nothing. But at last the 
spades were my undoing. The deuce, trey 
and others were at hand waiting to be 
played. But that grim unlucky ace had not 
turned up. As I played the last card, I 
trembled. It was the six of spades—useless 
without that ace! 

I had played with death and lost—I flung 
the cards on the table and picked up the 
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bottle. Oscar Swenson had won at last. 

Somehow, I was quite calm. I accepted 
death, knowing full well that it offered me 
a peace that I had not known on earth for 
twenty years—ever since that memorable 
night when I had cheated Swenson. I lifted 
the bottle to my lips, and drank deeply. 
Then I relaxed on my pillow, gazing at the 
cards while I tried to make my peace with 
God. 

Somehow I felt surcease, ease and a sense 
of triumph. The ace of spades could not 
cheat me of death. For once I had over¬ 
come that dread symbol. As a final gesture, 
I reached over the table, intending to tear 
the card into a thousand pieces before I died. 

I turned up the cards that were still face 
down—then gazed, thunderstruck. The ace 
af spades was not there. I counted the cards 
—fifty-one. The ace was missing. 

"U3 E cheated me! He cheated me, I tell 
*• *■ you! Just as I had cheated him twenty 
years ago. He took that ace, knowing it was 
impossible for me to win without it. 1 
cursed him and raved, but it was too late. 
I knew, even before I sent for you. 

You think this is the raving of a mad¬ 
man—of a man who is dying and whose 


nerve is gone. Very well. Count those 
cards. Count them before I die. For when 
I am gone, he will replace that ace. Count 
them, I say! 

r' HAMBINO half sat up, wild-eyed—the 
picture of a dying lunatic. More to 
humor a dying man, than because I took 
stock in the fantastic story, I picked- up the 
cards and counted. There were fifty-one, 
with the ace of spades missing. 

“See, I was right! Do you believe me?” 
he gasped. 

“You were right, Chambino,” I agreed, 
making the mental reservation that the ace 
had dropped on the floor during his clumsy 
deal. 

He sank back on the pillow. 

“I’m trying to die like a gambler, Doc,” 
he said huskily. "Trying to die-” 

His voice broke off in a horrible rasp, and 
he fell back on the pillow. I leaned over 
and put my hand to his heart. It was still. 

Before I could straighten up, I was sud¬ 
denly aware of a swift chill in the room. 
Apprehensively, I turned around. My eye 
fell on the cards. There, face up on the 
table, where, I will swear it had not been two 
minutes before lay the ace of spades! 
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Qhosl Ships SHU Sail the Seas 
By COURT CAQLIOSTRO 


F AST ships and ether waves have 
downed many bygone terrors of the 
deep, but the silently-scudding 
ghost ship still rides the seven seas. 
Whether boding certain disaster or 
warning in time to avert trouble, phantom 
vessels of earlier days are still seen and 
their warnings heeded by the wary sea¬ 
farer. 

Only last October one of these phantoms 
of the sea was reported off the coast of 
Ireland. A fishing boat from Inishborin, 
Galway, went out one night on one of its 
usual fall expeditions. A strange wraith- 
ship drifted silently up, and refused to an¬ 
swer the fishermen’s tremulous hails. In 
spite of the repeated attempts to lose her, 
the ghostly vessel stayed by the fishing ship 
all night, vanishing only when the fisher¬ 
men returned to shore, for in spite of un¬ 
easiness which at times gave way to terror, 
the men stuck to their task. But when they 
had landed, the entire crew refused to go 
out again, interpreting the ghost ship, in the 
age-old way of the sea, as a sign of com¬ 
ing disaster. 

Nor were they wrong. The very next 
week a terrific gale swept the west coasts 
of Ireland and Great Britain, taking a ter¬ 
rible toll of lives from the fisher folk. Three 
separate fleets of boats off Galway and 
Mayo were overwhelmed, resulting in the 
loss of seventeen boats and many men. The 
tiny dories of Irish fishermen, many of 
which were only tarred canvas, oar-pro¬ 


pelled, were dashed against the rocks in 
sight of the men’s families. During all this 
terrible storm, one of the worst in many 
years, the men whom the ghost ship had 
visited remained safely ashore. 

The recent death at Fishermen’s Snug 
Harbor of John Winters, the last of the 
crew of the Gloucester schooner Charles 
Haskell, recalls another ghost ship of even 
more sinister omen. Winters was close to 
one hundred years old when he died, and 
for long years he parried the blood-freezing 
memory of the persistent ghost ship which, 
he said, pursued the Haskell as long as she 
followed the sea. 

During a heavy storm in March, 1869, 
Winters related, the Haskell ran down a 
Salem schooner on the Banks. The schoon¬ 
er and her entire crew were lost. Next 
year, when the Haskell was off Eastern 
Point at the mouth of Gloucester Harbor, 
an eerie vessel sped down the wind along¬ 
side her. A strange-looking crew climbed 
the schooner’s rigging, with all the unsub¬ 
stantial appearance of phantoms. And 
ghosts they admitted themselves to be— 
shouting to the terror-stricken crew of the 
Haskell that they were the spirits of the 
Salem fishermen, sailing the foundered ship, 
which was sheathed in white from keel to 
topmast, as if covered with sheets of foam. 

The next voyage many of the crew of the 
Haskell refused to sail. A new crew was 
shipped. These men returned with the same 
story of a spectral vessel. With ashen 
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faces they took their sea bags ashore to the 
safe haven of dry land there to remain. 
The third trip the same thing happened, 
and a fourth crew was signed on. But to 
no avail. Every crew came to port with 
the same tale of a phantom ship and a 
spectral crew. So the Haskell finally had 
to abandon fishing and become a sand 
freighter. From the time she left the sea 
the lost ship of Salem was reported no 
more. The ghosts were laid. 

The Cruise of the “ Bacchante” 

"PEW reports of sighting a specter ship 
*■ have as good authority as the word of 
a king. Yet in “The Cruise of the Bac¬ 
chante” compiled from the private journals 
of Prince Albert Victor and the Duke of 
York (now King George V of England), 
who served as midshipmen on the H. M. S. 
Bacchante’s voyage between 1879 and 1882, 
just such an occurrence is reported. 

An entry of July 11th, 1881, while they 
were off Cape Horn, tells of “a strange red 
light as of a phantom ship all aglow, in 
the midst of which light the masts, spars 
and sails of a brig 200 yards distant stood 
out in strong relief as she came up on the 
port bow.” 

Thirteen persons saw it, according to the 
report and, of course, bad luck followed. 
The lookout man who first sighted the 
ghost ship fell from the foretopmast and, 
so the entry says, “was smashed to atoms.” 

Some of the startled crew thought they 
had sighted the famous Flying Dutchman, 
long known to the mariners of the Seven 
Seas. But if that were true, she was far 
off her course, for the Bacchante was a 
long way from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where poor Vanderdecken and his Flying 
Dutchman have warned many doomed ves¬ 
sels of impending disaster. 

“The Flying Dutchman ” 

.'T'HE story of the Flying Dutchman has 
*■ many variations. The version most 
generally accepted is that Captain Vander¬ 
decken, encountering unfavorable weather 
off the Cape of Good Hope, against which 
he struggled vainly, swore to round the 
stormy cape in spite of God and the Devil. 
But his crew was stricken with a plague, 
and when Vanderdecken tried to approach 
the shore he failed. Every port refused 
entry to his plague-ridden ship. 

What actually happened to her seems to 


be lost in the seas of legend, but every sea¬ 
going mariner knows that the Flying 
Dutchman was doomed to eternal wander¬ 
ing while trying to round the Cape of Good 
Hope. She never succeeded. Disaster 
strikes all those who see her, and there are 
many stories of ships who have seen her 
and gone to their doom. Others who 
escape total ruin are' certain to meet with 
accidents of a serious nature. Many be¬ 
lieve that when death confronts a sailor he 
alone of a crew may see a ghost vessel such 
as this. 

One of Wagner’s operas is founded on 
the Flying Dutchman and the famous Cap¬ 
tain Marryat in “The Phantom Ship” told 
the sequel, dealing with Philip Vander- 
decken’s successful yet disastrous search 
for his wandering father and his spectral 
ship. 

The Mad Buccaneer 

IN the town of Medford, Massachusetts. 
L there is a dark legend harking back to the 
time of the Spanish Main. When pirates 
of those old bold days still roamed the seas 
in search of plunder, a little ship laden with 
gold left Medford bound for the West 
Indies. When she had been a few days at 
sea the wind fell. Food and water dwindled 
as the ship lay becalmed, and in the end all 
hands perished miserably. 

Shortly after this, a buccaneer found the 
craft. He lightly lashed her to his own 
vessel and was the first to jump aboard. 
No sooner had he done so than a stiff breeze 
came up, breaking the line and driving 
away the ship and its cargo of dead, with 
the lone living man aboard. In the gather¬ 
ing murk the pirate ship was unable to close 
with the lightless vessel fleeing before the 
wind, and soon she was lost in the darkness. 

Alone on board, and with no possible 
chance of escape, the pirate captain went 
mad. From that time he was doomed to 
cruise the Caribbean in command of his 
valuable but gruesome prize. The ship is 
said to sail the sea-lanes even today, but 
not being as famous a ghost as the Flying 
Dutchman, she is seldom reported. Some 
day, perhaps, the voice of the mad bucca¬ 
neer will be heard over the radio, call¬ 
ing vainly for assistance. 

The Caribbean and the West Indies have 
had many a terrible wreck, and more than 
One of these lost vessels rose from the 
depths to cruise as a phantom ship. Thus 
the story of the American collier Cyclops, 
whose inexplicable disappearance during the 
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World War is one of the most unaccount¬ 
able in war time history, is rapidly acquir¬ 
ing- legendary proportions. It may be, some 
day, that she will be spoken on the seas be¬ 
tween the West Indies and Hampton Roads. 

“In Song and Story ” 

■RVERY seacoast has its lost ships and 
many are preserved in song and in 
story. Henry Hudson’s visits to the Cat- 
skills with his crew has been preserved in 
permanent form by Washington Irving. 
But historians of ghost lore well know that 
the Half Moon may be seen on auspicious 
nights, drifting slowly down the Hudson 
River, her sails all set and gleaming with 
an unearthly silver sheen. 

Then there is the legend of the phantom 
boatman who may be seen on stormy nights 
working his way through the East River’s 
Hell Gate by the weird illumination of 
lightning flashes. 

Longfellow in “The Ship of the Dead” 
told of a vessel that sailed full-rigged from 
New Haven in 1647 and was never heard 
of again, save as a ship that vanished into 
the night. 

Whittier sang of the schooner Breeze 
which became a sea-phantom, and of the 
specter ship of Salem “with dead men in 
her shrouds.” 

Though many have spoken these ghostly 
vessels, few indeed have brought away a 
token with which to clinch their tale. But 
near Quaddy Head there once lived an old 
fiddlpr whose white violin was a ghostly 
gift from a sunken ship. This was the 
story he told: 

One misty moonlit night off the Grand 
Banks a wraith-like schooner appeared sud¬ 
denly before the bow of a passing brig, and 
was almost cut in two amidships. The brig 
stopped as soon as possible, but though the 
mate lowered a boat and put back to the 
scene of the disaster, the schooner had sunk 
like a stone. The ship and all of her ill- 
fated crew had utterly vanished. 

Finally the boat put back to the brig, and 
on the way the mate saw a small white 
object tossing on the waves. It proved to 
be a fiddle, with the bridge gone and the 
catgut strings trailing in the water. Its 
whiteness may have been due to long im¬ 
mersion in the briny deep, but it might 
have been made from a perfectly white 
wood. 

Andy Hollister was the only man on 


board who could play it, and the “ghost- 
fiddle” promptly became his by common 
consent. His superstition and its remark¬ 
able arrival made him a little afraid of it 
at first, but he soon came to accept it as 
a personal gift from a lost—and perhaps a 
phantom—sailor. 

When he retired from the sea he found 
that the fiddle so strangely bestowed upon 
him brought in a fine income. He was able 
to afford many a luxury not possible in the 
days when he was sailing the high seas. So 
for him, at least, an apparition of the seas 
proved friendly, and his “ghost-fiddle” 
brightened many a gathering of seafaring 
folk. 

A Mystery Ship 

■RUT what must be one of the strangest 
stories ever told of “mystery ships” is 
that of a boat which was sighted by the 
captain of the French sailing vessel Emilie 
G allin e. 

It was in 1922 that this captain was 
rounding the Horn when he encountered a 
field of icebergs. A safe outlet seemed 
almost impossible .to find, and it was while 
creeping his way along into open waters 
again that the navigator sighted a gigantic 
berg, so huge it seemed to dwarf the others. 
But it was not alone its size that made the 
captain stand aghast on the bridge. It was 
what he beheld as his eyes moved upward 
to the berg’s towering height. 

For there, in a cleft on its summit, some 
one hundred and twenty feet above the sur¬ 
face of the sea, was frozen a large three- 
masted schooner! 

The vessel appeared to be intact, and al¬ 
though none of its boats were missing, no 
human beings were sighted, either on the 
ship or on the berg. 

A fitting companion to this weird en¬ 
counter is the tale reported by a whaler 
from Peterhead. While passing through 
the Barentz Sea, the lookout sighted a 
strange, battered-looking vessel. All her 
boats were gone, but when she was boarded, 
the body of a young and very beautiful 
woman was found on the floor of the cabin, 
perfectly preserved by the cold. Beside her 
was the body of a young man, preserved in 
the same way. He was kneeling and still 
held flint and steel which he appeared yet 
to be striking. 

No facts ever came to light to explain 
this mysterious derelict. 
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Norman Frescott, Miss Stanton’s 
celebrated partner 


E were slipping out the stage 
door of a Washington theater, 
one night not so long ago, when 
a couple passed us—two middle- 
aged women—who had just 
come from the show. 

They were talking about our mind-reading 
act. 

“B e-lieve me,” said the stouter of the 
women energetically, “if that woman would 
teach me that trick, I’d sell my victrola to 
pay her. If I could read what was in my 
old man’s mind sometimes when he sets and 
looks at me, I know I’d have grounds for 
divorce. I wonder how she does it!” 

“Uh, huh,” replied her companion. “But 
suppose the men found out how to read our 
minds? Lord, if my old man ever got wise 
to what I was thinking about him, he’d 
shoot me! Maybe we better let things rest 
as they are.” 

We are inclined to share in the views ex¬ 
pressed by the smaller of the two ladies re¬ 
garding the desirability of mind-reading as 
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a general proposition. Perhaps it is well 
that we do not know the thoughts of those 
around us, or that our dearest friends should 
remain ignorant of what now and then 
creeps unbidden into the sanctuary of our 
minds. 

Yet presently that may come to be a very 
serious problem. Some day a new task may 
confront science—the necessity of inventing 
a mind-protection device which shall screen 
our thoughts from the intrusive prying of 
curious neighbors. Mind-reading may soon 
be as generally used by humanity as are the 
telephone and the electric light to-day. 

All this in spite of the fact that we, as 
vaudeville mind-readers, make no direct 
claims regarding the origin of the phenom¬ 
ena which we display daily before the public. 
When you enter the theater where we are 
performing you are at perfect liberty to 
form your own conclusions, and though, 
with Miss Stanton blindfolded on the stage, 
and Frescott in the audience, there is dem¬ 
onstrated connection of thought, we make no 
claims for its method. You present a play¬ 
ing card to Mr. Frescott; he holds it in his 
hands, without speaking, and Miss Stanton 
reads it aloud from the stage as clearly and 
as correctly as if it were held before her 
eyes. 

For this we advance no claims. If it is 
genuine telepathy, the scientists before 
whom we have given tests, will testify. If 
it is a trick, it is so good a trick that it has 
yet to be detected. 

What we want to make clear is that, re¬ 
gardless of whether our work is genuine or 
not—and that we leave to the scientists to 
determine—our own interests lie directly in 
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the psychological aspects of the 
question. In the genuine scien¬ 
tific spirit we have pursued a 
long investigation, and we are 
ready to assert that mind-read¬ 
ing is not a gift of specially 
favored individuals. It is a 
heritage of every person with 
a normal brain. Anyone can 
learn to practice telepathy with 
a high percentage of success; 
those who are more adapted to 
its practice than others can 
register almost uniform success. 

It is our purpose in this article to suggest 
certain experiments which can be tried by 
the reader at home. By these means a wife 
can actually read the mind of her husband— 
and vice versa. The tests are thoroughly 
practical, and when tried they will open 
new vistas of scientific truth to the imagin¬ 
ation. 

Before explaining these experiments, 
however, it may be well to interject a re¬ 
mark on the attitude of science toward the 
subject. Time was when anything savor¬ 
ing of unexplained, and especially telepathic 
phenomena, was looked upon with uncon¬ 
cealed hostility and suspicion by reputable 
savants. All telepathists were charlatans, in 
their opinion; all mind-reading was a fake. 

With great glee they saw the exposure of 
the old code tricks and the other methods 
by which Robert Heller and some of his con¬ 
temporaries and successors gulled the public. 

Later this attitude changed somewhat. 
Writing fifteen years ago, the late Frank 
Podmore very cleverly remarked that “while 
spiritualism was still an alien in the domain 


‘‘We can all be mind readers,’’ says Bebe 
Stanton 

of science, telepathy has taken out its first 
papers of naturalization.” To-day it might 
well be said that telepathy had been admitted 
to the full right of citizenship. And while 
there are old-fashioned scientists who do not 
give the time of the day to the alien who has 
come into their field, the newcomer has been 
taken up by some of our best people—no¬ 
tably by Thomas Edison. 

IT may surprise you to know that the same 
*■ Thomas Edison who invented the phono¬ 
graph, the electric light, the motion pictures, 
has given his complete endorsement to telep¬ 
athy. as an established fact in science. 

This came about after a series of experi¬ 
ments which Mr. Edison conducted with a 
celebrated private mind-reader. Mr. Edison 
had watched this man make telepathic tests, 
using some of his employees as subjects and 
achieving remarkable results. 

“And then,” Mr. Edison relates, “I asked 
'him to let me try. In my case, I went into 
another building, wrote down the words: 
‘is there anything better than nickel hydrox¬ 
ide for an alkaline storage battery?’ 
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“At that time I was experimenting with 
my storage battery and felt a little dubious 
about being on the right track. In the 
meantime as I folded my paper, I filled my 
mind with a problem and kept working on 
its solution so that he could not, by mind¬ 
reading, decipher what I had written on the 
slip of paper, and returned to the room. ...” 

“At the moment I entered the room, he 
said, ‘No there is nothing better than nickel 
hydroxide for an alkaline storage battery’.” 

Mr. Edison added that his question had 
been answered correctly; that to this day he 
is satisfied there is nothing better than 
nickel hydroxide. 

It is the viewpoint of Mr. Edison, pub¬ 
licly expressed, that “the psychic forces” 
are merely words for perfectly natural 
things which as yet we do not understand. 
Our experience has made us concur in this. 
When he says, however—“The human brain, 
without doubt, will do in the future many 
things which it is incapable of doing now,” 
we feel that, in justice to what is already 
being demonstrated, he should add that every 
day brings fresh evidence of increasing and 
developing human brain power. 

Before leaving Mr. Edison—whose opin¬ 
ions are shared by a notable array of scien¬ 
tists of America and Europe—let us quote 
one additional phrase of his which perfectly 
expresses our own views. Says Mr. Edison, 
in the course of a discussion on the future 
of psychic phenomena and their study: 

“Great forces are already at work and 
exist right around us which we cannot dis¬ 
cern with our five senses ." 

The italics are ours. 

"What we want to emphasize is that this 
second-sight, or mind-reading in which we, 
personally, are so deeply concerned, and 
some practical experiments which we in¬ 
tend to divulge here, are not related in any 
manner to the five senses. The impressions 
received in telepathic practice—impressions 
which the reader may test for himself— 
come through a new channel. One neither 
sees them nor hears them. They do not 
reach our consciousness through the sense of 
touch; we do not taste them or smell them. 

IT is our contention that in developing his 
*- power to read the thoughts of another the 
reader is actually developing a new sense. 

Whether we are right in this contention 
or not we shall leave to the scientists who 
are probing into the heart of the phenom¬ 
enon—and to the reader. And this brings 
us to the real point of the article—how the 


average sane, common-sense, normal in¬ 
dividual can prove to his own satisfaction 
the truth of telepathy. Immediately we find 
ourselves confronted with the question: 

“Are we all mind-headers? Can any pro¬ 
saic business or professional man—or his 
wife—develop himself so that he can re¬ 
ceive and transmit ideas without the use of 
a medium so gross as the spoken or written 
word ?”: 

The answer to that question is unmistak¬ 
ably—' ’yes.” 

/"'XF course, this does not mean that one 
^ can hope to immediately duplicate our 
feat of transmitting a name by thought 
waves—your name, anyone’s name; a name 
we have never heard before in our lives. 
There is naturally a wide gap between the 
potential state in which most of us live and 
the acquired perfection of the expert. But 
there is not a man or Woman alive today 
who has not actually been, at some time or 
other, the “receiver” or “transmitter” in a 
telepathic experiment. 

Let us explain that more definitely. 

At times it may have been wholly uncon¬ 
scious; at others the source may dimly have 
been guessed; then again, it may have been 
thoroughly recognized, but attributed to that 
convenient old invention, coincidence. One 
is talking to a friend, perhaps; he stops 
and when his friend replies, he realizes that 
he knew beforehand just what his friend 
was going to say, and the exact language in 
which he would clothe his ideas. 

All of us have felt that, day after day, 
many times. 

Again, we may have the thought of some¬ 
one firmly fixed in our minds—the memory 
of someone who has been on a long jour¬ 
ney—and suddenly, unexpectedly, the trav¬ 
eller returns, or we hear from him. We re¬ 
mark on the coincidence again. We have 
not learned yet, with all our Western cun¬ 
ning, that there is no such thing as coinci¬ 
dence. 

Again, we have a dream of someone we 
know, and from whom we have not heard 
in a long time. The next morning we find a 
letter from that someone, and we think, 
“how curious!” Not curious. Merely nat¬ 
ural, if we but knew how to contact natu¬ 
rally with the laws of telepathy. 

That is telepathy working automatically, 
erratically, independently, but none the less 
effectively in our daily lives. The more one 
studies the subject, the more one is im¬ 
pressed with the fact that for success in its 
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conscious practice, one must have two minds 
closely attuned. When you have absolute 
harmony, usually you have absolute success. 

'T'HUS lovers, or wives and husbands make 
*• ideal partners in mind-reading experi¬ 
ments. If they can be both, failure is impos¬ 
sible. 

Such instances as I have mentioned are 
found in their greatest frequency in hus¬ 
band and wife. And this 
is natural because of all 
persons in the world, hus¬ 
bands and wives are most 
closely associated, and 
bound by the closest, dear¬ 
est and most binding ties. 

“Two minds with 
but a single 
thought; two 
hearts that beat 
as one,” really ex¬ 
presses the idea 
in perfection; it 
is, we might say, 
the philosophy of 
telepathy crystal- 
ized in an epi¬ 
gram. 

Husband and 
wife, or any two 
persons whose 
souls are com¬ 
pletely in har¬ 
mony, can devel¬ 
op their telepath¬ 
ic powers won¬ 
derfully by con¬ 
stant trial and ex- 
perimentation. 

Here is one prac¬ 
tical example of 
how these powers can be built up; 

Wait until your husband, for example, 
is passively engaged in reading, let us 
say; smoking his pipe or cigar, and letting 
his mind completely relax. Then stand near 
him, but not so as to attract,his attention, 
or impress him with the nearness of 
your presence. Concentrate your mind 
on a single idea. Fix it firmly before 
your mental vision. Determine that this 
single idea shall be projected into his 
consciousness. 

Various influences may militate against 
immediate success. But keep on. Concen¬ 
trate. Picture him doing the thing you want 
him to do. Suppose it is to get up from his 
chair, come over to your chair and kiss you. 


If he hasn’t done such a thing in years, 
you may have to try the experiment a num¬ 
ber of times before it succeeds. But even¬ 
tually it will succeed. If he has sworn off 
kissing, he will break his oath to obey that 
mental command. 

This, of course, is only a beginning, but 
it is a very practical beginning, the possi¬ 
bilities of which can be ascertained very 
easily by an honest trial. Now, to de¬ 
scribe a much more sur¬ 
prising effect—a direct 
transmission of a mes¬ 
sage—under test condi- 
We say this, as dis- 
from the former ex¬ 
periment, because it seems to 
comply complete¬ 
ly with the test 
conditions ordi¬ 
narily laid down 
in scientific 
inquiry. 

CELECT for the 
receiving end 
of this experi- 
of the 
retiring of 
your friends. If 
it happens to be 
your wife or hus¬ 
band, so much the 
better. You must 
not choose a per¬ 
son with a strong, 
assertive manner, 
who always wants 
his own way. If 
you do, your ex¬ 
periment will fail. 
Choose a quiet, 
reserved sort of person, who is willing to 
give you his co-operation. Do not tolerate 
levity or frivolity, as that will surely ruin 
the experiment. There must be earnestness, 
seriousness, a desire to succeed before you 
can hope to get good results. 

Seat this receptive, whom we may term 
the “psychic” at one end of the room. Blind¬ 
fold him securely, just as Miss Stanton is 
hoodwinked during our stage performances. 
Instruct the psychic to fold his hands in his 
lap, and try to place himself in a mood as 
passive and receptive as possible. 

Instruct him just to wait and watch for 
developments. 

Now shuffle a pack of cards and select 
one, taking care that you do not get a 



“The Wizard of the Lamp”, 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison, whose 
statements concerning telepathy 
furnish valuable corroboration 
of the theories set forth on 
these pages. 
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glimpse of any of the cards. Shuffle them 
with their backs toward you, and do not look 
at them. This is important, for it prevents 
distracting images from interfering with 
your attempts at concentration. 

Having thoroughly shuffled your cards, 
lay them on the table, face downward, and 
draw out one card. 

This is the only card that you should al¬ 
low yourself to see during the experiment. 

pLACE this chosen card in an upright 
*■ position against some article, so that it 
can be seen plainly by yourself, but not by 
your subject. Let us suppose that the card you 
picked at random is the seven of diamonds. 

Long schooled in telepathy as we are, we 
can definitely state here just what will hap¬ 
pen next. If you, who sit watching the card, 
concentrating 04 it, and determining in your 
mind that its pictured image shall be trans¬ 
mitted to the psychic—if you have really 
concentrated all your mental energies on 
that object, to the exclusion of all other 
ideas—results will follow quickly. 

The psychic would see before his closed 
and bandaged eyes a drifting, chaotic pic¬ 
ture. It would weave and twist and wind 
but finally it would adjust itself into a posi¬ 
tion where it could be seen—as if an in¬ 
visible hand were testing tlje slide of a 
stereopticon. The mental picture might take 
various forms. It might be a direct portrait 
of the card itself. Or it might take some 
figurative or symbolic shape, as for instance, 
seven platinum rings set with diamonds. 
But of this you may be sure—the psychic, 
all the conditions having been observed, 
would get the message. 

This we would suggest as a beginning ex¬ 
periment, because it is the easiest. Later, 
when you have acquired greater powers of 
concentration, after a year or even more of 
practice, you will reach the stage where the 
process is instantaneous; where it is not 
governed by time, place, or conditions; 
where quiet, solitude, darkness are not nec¬ 
essary; where telepathic waves become the 
willing tools of mortals, as they go about 
their daily business. 

But that, of course, will be a long time 
coming, as we can testify from actual ex¬ 
perience. You will first succeed in project¬ 
ing only isolated names, and only after con¬ 
siderable time—say five or ten minutes. 

What we do wish to emphasize most par¬ 
ticularly, however, is that the unruly mani¬ 
festations of telepathy can be broken, 
trained and, so to speak, made to drive in 


harness like electricity and other well-be¬ 
haved phenomena. Those who have fol¬ 
lowed the efforts of scientists to accomplish 
this result may recall that when F. Meyers, 
E. Gurney and Frederick Podmore were in 
the thick of their researches, Meyers de¬ 
clared that the “rationale of thought trans¬ 
ference we do not clearly understand; in¬ 
sensibility and the near approach of death 
are apparently some of the most effective 
conditions”. 

We believe Mr. Meyers inserted the word 
“apparently” with judicious deliberateness. 

We are accustomed to think that only 
when persons were dying, and their loved 
ones were far away, did they summon up 
sufficient spiritual and mental resolution to 
project a message through the air, to reach 
them and warn them of the end that im¬ 
pended. But to make telepathy of any prac¬ 
tical use to humanity, it must be reduced to 
such absolute certainty that “insensibility 
and the near approach of death" are re¬ 
moved as necessary conditions; there must 
be such ease of operation that thoughts may 
be -transferred from mind to mind, under 
any circumstances, without spoken words, 
anywhere and at any time. 

We believe that the way for men and 
women to attain this ideal is to begin now 
with just such experiments as we have out¬ 
lined. 

The objection may be raised, how¬ 
ever, that projecting a thought by deliberate 
experiment previously agreed upon is not 
all there is to mind-reading. As outlined, 
the experiments require that two persons 
shall sit down and agree to try the experi¬ 
ment. Our reply is that this is necessary 
in the beginning and is the only method we 
know of by which results can be obtained. 
But it must be obvious that as this is de¬ 
veloped and continued over a long period, 
the operation is accomplished with more and 
more ease, until finally an almost constant 
rapport is established between the two peo¬ 
ple concerned. 

AS the experiments are kept up, you will 
be surprised at the growing sensitive¬ 
ness to impressions each will have for the 
other. You will begin to understand each 
other’s thoughts before they are spoken, not 
just now and then, apparently by accident or 
coincidence, but consciously. Then you are 
on the road to being a real mind-reader— 
but by that time you will have found out 
some things for yourself; some psychic se¬ 
crets which we dare not reveal here for all 
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to read, and which are disclosed only to 
those who pay the price of initiation and de¬ 
velopment in psychic power. 

Meanwhile, we like to dream in prophecy, 
of a time when mind will converse with 
mind by the new telepathy. 

But that, we must candidly admit, is a 
time far off. 

Once this experiment we have outlined has 
been successfully carried through, its prac¬ 
tice may be very considerably extended. An 
effort should be made to develop thought 
projection—the sending of a psychic mes¬ 
sage through the air without previous an¬ 
nouncement to the person to whom the mes¬ 
sage is directed, as for example a wife 
sending a message to the husband without 
telling him that she intends to do so. This, 
of course, is a step higher in the develop¬ 
ment of the telepathic power and as such 
deserves careful description. 

Yet the student who has arranged the 
card-reading experiment already outlined, 
and found that eventually he could produce 
the desired effect with comparative ease, 
will not find the next stage too difficult. 

What should the aspiring telepathist do 
after having developed 
the card-reading effect? 

The important thing 
to do is to hold the de¬ 
sire to be always en 
rapport. With this har¬ 
mony established, many 
strange things are pos¬ 
sible. Without it, noth¬ 
ing is possible. With 
the spiritual bond of 
sympathy undisturbed 
husband and wife may 
go forward with per¬ 
fect confidence of suc¬ 
cess. Being thus in¬ 
sured against failure by 
a condition of perfect 
spiritual agreement, the 
wife—to whom more 
directly this article is 
addressed—m a y con¬ 
tinue the experiments 
without telling her hus¬ 
band that she intends to do so. While he is 
at the office, and she in her home, let her 
begin to concentrate upon one central idea. 

In advanced experiments such as these, 
concentration is exceedingly important. In 
the card-reading experiment, you will re¬ 
member we advised you to see only one card. 
This was to prevent the intrusion of any 


other extraneous and disturbing card image. 
The same principle applies to the higher or¬ 
der of experiment which we are now de¬ 
scribing. 

■pXCLUDE every other idea from your 
mind. Remember that you cannot get 
your message across if you are thinking of 
the milliner’s bills, or the report your young 
son brought home from school. Utter calm, 
complete poise and detachment, and direct 
concentration upon the immediate thought 
in mind, to the exclusion of every other 
thought, hope, or aspiration, is absolutely es¬ 
sential. Hold the thought just as long as 
you can, fix it in your mind, and then con¬ 
sciously will that it leave your brain as a 
bird on the wing—straight to the mind of 
your husband. 

At first this experiment will not succeed. 
Except in rare cases such a development 
comes only after prolonged and determined 
effort. However, the results are sure, if 
persistence is combined with concentration. 
The husband will come home and say that 
he was thinking of a particular thing in the 
course of the day, and that particular thing 
of which he was think¬ 
ing will be the idea 
which was in the mind 
of his wife. 

Once this has hap¬ 
pened, it will recur with 
greater and greater fre¬ 
quency, until husband 
and wife will find 
themselves constantly 
rapport and there¬ 
after thought transfer¬ 
ence between them will 
exceedingly easy 
matter indeed. 

To sum up, mind¬ 
reading, so far as sci¬ 
ence now knows, is a 
passive rather than an 
active operation. You 
cannot, by force of will, 
pry into your husband’s 
mind and find out what 
he is thinking of 
against his will. But you can so train your¬ 
self that by relaxing all tension and effort, 
putting yourself as nearly as possible into 
harmony with him, the thoughts from his 
mind will drift into yours; and he can learn, 
by the same process, to know your own 
best and deepest self, as you yourself 
know it. 






STRONQER 

With the quill of years heavy on his soul, 
TRaslerson lakes the one way oul 


H"HE worst gale I ever encountered as 
' ship’s captain struck the Silver Gull, 
Harvey Masterson’s motor schooner, on that 
fatal trip to Honolulu. God knows, the 
storm was bad enough, but in the thick of it 
every hand on board was paralyzed zvith 
fear at the sight of a dread phantom on our 
decks! Scarcely a man aboard but recog¬ 
nized that apparition—the ghost of Bill 
Nason, captain of the ill-fated Frances Lane, 
one of Masterson’s freighters that had van¬ 
ished in these waters four years before! 

Masterson himself, as hard as flint, refused 
to believe any of us. His 
zvife, who had once been in 
love with Bill Nason, saw 
his ghost and collapsed. His 
daughter, pretty nineteen- 
year-old Leila, had seen the 
specter, as had her fiance, 

Cyril Grovenor. In fact, 
the latter’s cowardice had 
made Leila break their 
troth. (That was when we 
learned Leila was really the 
daughter of Bill Nason and 
only Masterson’s by adop¬ 
tion.) 

Then our radio operator 
began picking up faint SOS 
signals from the Frances 
Lane; another liner caught 
them too and signalled us. 

Masterson accused the radio 
operator of being in a 
spiracy with the first mate, 

Nick Guffey, who had been 
a pal of the dead Nason. 

The whole crew was on the 
verge of mutiny when the 
specter appeared to Master- 
son himself and zvith 
ominous leer, pointed to¬ 
ward the stern of the ship. 

Hardly had the, thing 
vanished when we struck 
something astern and our 
rudder was washed away! 

I ordered the sea anchor 
dropped while I investigated. 
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We had struck an old derelict freighter, 
reefed there for years. I set all hands to 
work and went after Masterson. 

Suddenly we heard a cry from the dere¬ 
lict — Masterson’s voice! Leila and I 
sprang aboard her and found—we were on 
the lost Frances Lane. When we got to 
Masterson he was crazed with fear. The 
whole hulk was alive zvith phantoms — 
Nason’s ghostly crew! 

In the terrible moments that followed, 
Leila and I saw the specter of Nason try to 
kill the old man to avenge some secret 
wrong. Desperately I interceded. I bar- 
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gained with Nason’s ghost for Masterson’s 
life—and ivon, on the toss of a coin. But I 
had promised to string the old man aloft to 
the rigging at midnight and—skin him alive. 
And as the crew of the Silver Gull came to 
rescue us, Nason’s ghost vowed to make me 
keep my word! 

M ASTERSON was the first to 
break the silence—by succumb¬ 
ing to a fit of madness, ap¬ 
parently. 

“This has gone far enough!” 
he screamed, raising his fists above his head, 
his lean features convulsed. He wheeled on 


Guffey. “Nick, bring up some gasoline— 
carry it aboard that damned hulk. Then 
we’ll shove off, and let her burn. Burn! 
BURN ! Ha, ha, ha—burn her; burn those 
cursed bones ; give them a Viking’s funeral!” 

We stared at him in horror. Guffey took 
an involuntary step backward. 

“Blast your mangy hide, Guffey,” the old 
man roared, shaking a gnarled fist in the 
mate’s face, “do you hear me? Go below— 

bring up two tins of gasoline-” 

His voice broke; his face turned an 
apoplectic red, and he toppled forward. 
Riggs and I caught him. For a moment I 
thought that the phantom crew of the ghost 
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ship had been cheated of their victim, but 
his heart was still beating. 

“To his cabin, Riggs—easy now,” I said 
to the engineer. 

Leila followed us, opening the door. Mrs. 
Masterson was in the lounge-room and 
greeted our appearance with horror, jump¬ 
ing to her feet and hurrying to regard her 
stricken husband. 

“He—just fainted, Mother,” Leila mur¬ 
mured, opening the door of his bedroom. 

We deposited the limp form of the old 
tiger of the sea on his bed, and Leila brought 
smelling salts from her mother’s room, while 
Mrs. Masterson joined me in rubbing his 
hands. It was all of two minutes before the 
old man’s eyes fluttered open. 

“I—what happened?” he gulped. 

“There, there, Father,” Leila exclaimed. 
“You mustn’t excite yourself-” 

"IJ UGH,” Masterson addressed me, 

*• *■ sitting up, “hurry those repairs; fire 
that damned hulk, and shove off! Hear 
me?” he choked, his features working with 
passion. 

I saw then that the idea obsessed him; 
that he was near the breaking point, at last. 

“We must make the repairs first,” I said. 
“But I have an idea. We’ll consign those 
bones to the sea—at once!” 

Masterson’s features relaxed, and he nod¬ 
ded quickly. 

“Good! Yes, Hugh—give them decent 
burial, according to the Book. The Book— 
I have never believed in it,” he laughed 
harshly. “It’s too late now! Too late!” 

He gnashed his teeth, lying back on the 
pillow, his big, bony hands clenching spas¬ 
modically. With a shudder, his wife turned, 
staring out through a port-hole at the dere¬ 
lict. I met Leila’s blue eyes, and they were 
filled with horror, and nodding to Riggs, I 
hurried out. 

“Captain," Riggs faltered, “did you mean 
—that ? You’re going to throw over those 
skeletons ?” 

“Yes,” I said grimly. “Riggs, we’ve seen 
enough, heard enough to know that the 
ghosts of Nason and his crew haunt these 
waters, and are bent on exacting some hor¬ 
rible vengeance upon Masterson. I’m not 
sure, but it seems to me that if we consign 
their remains to the sea in the proper way, 
we might lift this curse—free those tortured 
souls.” 

Riggs shot me a sidelong glance, his lips 
trembling. 

“Then for God’s sake, let’s lose no time!” 


he gasped. “But—we’ll all join in the— 
work ?” 

“Yes.” 

Nick Guffey and Porter were making a pre¬ 
tense at repairing our damaged stern rail, 
and I acquainted them with my purpose. 
Both—Nick especially—were loth to board 
the derelict, but like Riggs, they felt that my 
plan might rout the ghostly menace that 
hung over us. I called the cook, Peti, and 
seeing Grovenor, directed him to accompany 
us, much to his aversion. 

The drizzle had stopped, but the rail and 
deck of the old hulk were slippery with verdi¬ 
gris and damp. The sight of the disjointed 
skeleton that lay in the lee of the bulwarks, 
nearly hidden by the tangle of rigging, 
turned me sick. 

“This poor devil may as well be the first,” 
I said. “Tear off strips of that mainsail, 
Porter,” I directed the second engineer. 
“The rest of you, clear away that rigging— 
come on,” as Guffey and Grovenor hesitated, 
viewing the skeleton in awed horror, “It isn’t 
going to bite you.” 

Riggs was less timorous, falling to work. 
I joined him, and then Nick and Grovenor 
pitched in. 

I have no wish to describe our gruesome 
work in detail. Even now, years later, I 
look back upon it with a shudder. The work 
of gathering those skeletons and sewing 
them up in strips of canvas was repulsive 
enough, but that intangible atmosphere of 
oppression which seemed to pervade the 
weather-beaten hulk was infinitely worse. 

Five skeletons we found on the main deck, 
two of the skulls bearing gaping bullet 
wounds. But it was in the galley that we 
found ghastly evidence that sickened our 
very souls. Rubbish littered the floor and 
tables. Here and there on the floor were 
human bones, some of which had been hacked 
in pieces! 

Q ROVENOR fainted, and had to be car¬ 
ried to the deck. Heaven knows that the 
rest of us felt like abandoning our task then, 
but we had gone too far. Somehow, I steeled 
my nerves against the horror of that galley, 
and made Guffey, Riggs, and Porter assist 
me in bundling those outraged bones to¬ 
gether in one square of canvas. 

Then we gathered enough courage to ex¬ 
plore the cabins and forecastle. In the 
saloon, near Nason’s old piano, we found an 
automatic pistol bearing the initials W. T. N. 
It was Nason’s, and the magazine contained 
one bullet. Near it on the carpet was a dark, 
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irregular stain, with smaller splotches lead¬ 
ing off to the port companionway. 

“Blood!” Nick said hoarsely, voicing my 
own thought. 

Who had met his death here ? Had it been 
Nason? We were soon to learn. 

We viewed the piano with awe—the piano, 
with its yellowed keys, that under Nason’s 
ghostly fingers had struck terror in our 
souls with its fearful, discordant music. 

But another shock was in store for us; the 
radio room. We found both the outside and 
inner companionway doors secure. With 
fire axes we attacked the panel, finally break¬ 
ing through—to find a broken section of 
spar wedged between both doors, both of 
which opened inward. On the floor, in 
a huddle of tattered clothing, lay a dis¬ 
jointed skeleton. 

“Larsen,” Riggs articulated, “he barri¬ 
caded himself in here!” 

“Yes,” I muttered. And then a square of 
paper caught my - gaze, on the desk 
under the radio panel, weighted down with 
a small, nickel-plated revolver. 

Gingerly, I picked up the revolver, and 
the others peered over my shoulder as I read 
the pencilled scrawl on that age-stained 
paper: 

If my body is found please give it a 
decent burial. It is the end. I am going 
to shoot myself, while I still have the 
strength. I have barricaded the doors 
so Darell will not drag me to the galley 
like he did poor Nason the other day. 
His strength is going, thank God; he is 
mad from thirst. He will be the last to 
give up the ghost on this hell ship. God 
bless you, mother. 

Jerry C. Haines. 

“Haines—the radio operator !” Guffey 
choked. “My God—then Frenchy Darell. 

Nason’s first mate, killed Bill! And he-” 

Guffey dropped to a chair, covering his 
eyes. Porter and Riggs bent over the skele¬ 
ton, peering at the bullet hole in the skull, 
and Grovenor staggered outside. 

I folded the tragic message carefully, and 
put it in an inside pocket. And then a faint 
humming sound focussed my attention on 
the radio set. To my amazement, I saw that 
the switch was on, and that the instruments 
indicated that a feeble current coursed 
through the set! 

Could it be possible that, after four years, 
the batteries possessed even a spark of life? 
I thought of those mysterious distress mes¬ 
sages that had reached us. Had a ghost— 


the ghost of Haines—sent them? No one 
will ever know. 

Not counting the scattered bones, we con¬ 
signed six skeletons to the sea that morning, 
and returned to the Silver Gull after a long 
but vain search for the log of the Frances 
Lane. 

While Nick and the others brought up 
material and started repairs on the damaged, 
bulkhead and rail, I lowered myself over the 
rudder and examined it. It had been 
wrenched away, the collar broken, and hung 
by the tackle and the skeg at the bottom of 
the stern-post. Somewhere in our stores was 
an emergency collar, thanks to the fore-sight 
of old Masterson, and after a search, Porter 
found it. 

A false sense of security had come over us 
with the consignment of those bones to the 
sea, and we were all becoming more and 
more convinced that by this gruesome work 
we had cheated those vengeful phantoms of 
their intended victim, Masterson, and freed 
them from that old hulk, at one operation. 

Masterson appeared while we were clean¬ 
ing the rudder, accompanied by Leila. The 
girl seemed more self-possessed, and though 
Masterson looked haggard, he appeared 
calmer. They had both witnessed the burials 
from the ports in the cabin, and I added the 
other particulars, exhibiting the unfortu¬ 
nate radio operator’s message. 

Leila bore up better than Masterson, who 
dropped to a seat on a hatch, trembling, 
staring up at the derelict, his hawk-like fea¬ 
tures taking on a color of parchment. It 
was some time before he took a grip on him¬ 
self. Then he pointed out that it was our 
duty to locate the log of the Frances Lane 
before complying with maritime laws and 
destroying the derelict. 

“But we made a search for the log,” I 
said, detailing our efforts. 

ELL, you didn’t look below,” Mas¬ 
terson said shortly. “Never mind, 
Larsen; get that rudder ready. I’ll take 
Guffey along.” 

I suppose it was because my mind was 
obsessed with the thought of getting away 
that I never guessed why Masterson wanted 
to make a final search for that log, attended 
only by Guffey. But Leila insisted on ac¬ 
companying them, despite our protests. 

“The derelict can’t be haunted now,” she 
said firmly, “and I want to take a few snap¬ 
shots of it.” 

It was a month later that she told me her 
real reason for insisting on accompanying 
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them. Knowing that the ill-fated Captain 
Nason of the Frances Lane had been her 
father, and not Masterson, she had felt an 
urge to pay her last respects to the old hulk, 
in his memory. 

Though the clouds had thinned and sun¬ 
light beat down out of the tropical sky, I 
watched her slim figure, in duck trousers 
and sweater, disappear after Masterson and 
Guffey with something of a tremor. 

E caught glimpses of the trio now and 
then, and for several minutes they 
were lost to sight, somewhere forward. We 
had made the rudder ready for suspension, 
and I was directing the assembling of the 
diving apparatus, preparatory to donning 
my suit and going below to receive and hang 
the rudder, when a faint feminine scream 
from the derelict brought us erect Grove- 
nor gasped: 

“Leila!” 

Again the scream sounded—a brief, shrill 
cry, fraught with terror. In a bound, I 
reached the rope ladder; another, and I 
swung over to the slimy deck of the dere¬ 
lict, hurrying to the door of the deckhouse 
opening into the saloon, from which direc¬ 
tion the scream had seemed to come. 

Riggs and Porter dashed in after me, 
Grovenor following. 

“Sure it was from here, Captain?” Riggs 
panted. 

“I’m not sure—it may have been be¬ 
low-” 

Then: 

"Help—Captain Hugh -/" 

Leila’s voice, muffled, from somewhere 
down the passage! I grabbed Porter’s flash¬ 
light, running toward the sound as it ended 
in a high-pitched scream. The door leading 
to the engine-room gaped open, and I half 
fell down the steps, sweeping the place with 
the'beam of the torch. No one was there, 
but beyond was an open doorway that led 
to the after hold; behind me, under the steps, 
another that led to the forward hold. 

“Leila—Masterson!” I shouted. 

Faintly, I heard a low moan—somewhere 
in the after hold. A veritable army of rats 
fled before us as we gained the gloomy, ill- 
smelling hold and made our way around 
through a knee-deep wash of water to the 
higher, starboard side. And then the beam 
of light illumined a prone, twitching figure, 
swarming with rats—Masterson ! 

We drove off the rats and bent over the 
old man. He was nearly dead. Blood trick¬ 
led down his gaunt face from a bruise on 


his forehead, and that horde of savage rats 
had inflicted numerous slashes on hands and 
features. But he was conscious. 

“Don’t—mind me—” he gasped faintly. 
“Leila-” 

“Where is she? Where is Guffey?” I 
fairly shouted, taking him by the shoulders. 
“Quick—what happened?” 

“Nick—went crazy,” he articulated. “Hit 
me over the head—dragged Leila for¬ 
ward-” 

“Take care of him, men,” I muttered, hur¬ 
rying back toward the engine-room. Guffey 
—gone crazy! Was the old hulk still 
haunted? Had some ghostly intelligence, 
perhaps Nason’s, obtained control of the 
mate? 

I gained the forward hold, finding it 
flooded. Through water that reached to my 
arm-pits, I waded to the starboard side, 
where it was over a foot deep. In the center 
was a great pile of lumber; along the sides 
were stacks of packing cases, containing 
some of the mercantile shipment on which 
the insurance had long since been paid. It 
was a veritable labyrinth of shadows and 
murky water that confronted me. All I could 
hear was the lapping of the water against 
the pile of lumber and cases, the creaking 
of timber. 

“Leila!” I called, advancing, playing the 
flashlight in all directions, straining my 

There was no answer. I became frantic. 
I realized that I loved her; that she might 
be dead, a prey to the maddened Guffey. 

And then a faint movement betrayed it¬ 
self in sound; a swish of water, and a scrap¬ 
ing as a packing case was bumped—some¬ 
where on my right. 

T WHEELED, just as a huge, shadowy fig- 
*• ure lunged at me. The next moment mus¬ 
cular fingers were about my neck and my 
assailant and I toppled into the water. My 
flashlight had fallen, and all was pitchy dark¬ 
ness as I grappled with my adversary, half 
strangled, my head just above the water. 

It was Nick Guffey, I knew; this was no 
ghost, but a human being—a savage, crazed 
human. Teeth sunk into my shoulder as I 
managed to tear one hand from my throat, 
and with a desperate effort, I squirmed free 
and struck out with both hands. One of the 
blows landed against Guffey’s chin, and 
with a snarl like a wild beast, he pitched 
backward. 

I heard the splash as he fell; heard him 
gurgle, and then let loose a stream of pro- 
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fanity. Again he fell upon me, now swing¬ 
ing his fists like flails. A blow caught me 
on the side of the head that sent me hurtling 
against the pile of lumber, and the horrible, 
insane laugh that burst from Guffey’s throat 
chilled my blood. 

His hurtling body missed me by inches, 
and my head went under; I swallowed some 
of the water before I managed to get my 
head up, and secure a hammer-lock on Guf¬ 
fey’s left arm. 

I had him, then. Screaming with pain, 
he rolled facedown into the water. There 
was no need to break his arm; he nearly 
drowned before I dragged his limp body 
across a packing-case, and leaned against a 
support, panting. 

“/CAPTAIN HUGH-’’ a faint voice 

reached me. 

“Leila!” I cried, tensing. “Where are 
you ?” 

“Oh, thank God—you—you got the best 
of him!” she quavered from somewhere 
among the packing cases ahead of me. 

I staggered toward the voice, groping in 
the shadows—and found a sweatered wrist. 
The next instant she was in my arms, and 
I was hugging her close. She'was wet from 
head to foot, and strands of dripping hair 
brushed my face as she laughed hysterically, 
gasping an account of her horrible adven¬ 
ture. It was as Masterson had said; Guffey 
had suddenly become possessed; had at¬ 
tacked Masterson, and borne her off. 

I shouted at the top of my lungs for the 
others, and only when I repeated my call 
did a faint answer come from astern. 

But the sound had hardly been swallowed 
up by the lapping of water when the pitchy 
darkness was broken by a luminous, grayish 
form! 

Leila moaned, and I held her tight, star¬ 
ing in horror as the ghostly form of Cap¬ 
tain Nason took shape before us, standing 
with the massive arms folded, the bearded 
features leering. Those eyes! Like pools 
of fire they gazed upon U3. The lips writhed, 
and faintly came, the deep voice: 

“Go—both of you! I spare you this time, 
Larsen, because of Leila; because Guffey 
got beyond my control and went insane, 
and instead of killing Masterson, bungled 
the job and carried off-my daughter.” 

For a moment—a moment only, those 
ghastly, emaciated features softened, as the 
specter gazed at the girl. 

“You are my daughter, Leila. You will 
know what Masterson did to me—to my 


crew—when you—read the log. Larsen,” 
the specter addressed me, “the log of the 
Frances Lane is in my piano in the salon. 
Masterson tried to destroy it. Get it; see 
that it is given to the world.” 

The specter began to fade as the re¬ 
flected rays of a flashlight pierced the gloom, 
and the sounds of voices drifted to us. 
Faintly I heard: 

“But you will keep your bargain, Larsen; 
you will kill Masterson as you promised, at 
twelve midnight—eight—bells—or-" 

The voice faded into silence. Abruptly, 
the shape was gone. Leila was sobbing 
against my shoulder. Cold sweat streamed 
from my features/ 

“Larsen—Larsen!” came Porter’s shout, 
and the beam of a flashlight found us. 

Somehow we got on deck, dragging the 
senseless Guffey with us. Masterson had 
already been taken above, and lay near the 
rail, staring up at the sun and muttering to 
himself. 

Guffey came to before we got him to the 
deck of the Silver Gull, and we saw that 
he was still out of his mind. We had to put 
him in irons, and lock him in his cabin. 

Masterson managed to get down the lad¬ 
der, but collapsed as he gained the deck, and 
we carried him to his cabin, where Leila 
and her mother joined me in treating his 
wounds. He said absolutely nothing, nor 
did I tell him of seeing Nason’s specter 
again, and the ghostly warning. 

Grovenor tried to butt in, begging 
Leila to forgive him, but she paid no 
attention to him, and followed me to the 
saloon. 

“We are going to try and get away be¬ 
fore midnight,” I said grimly. “Are you 
afraid ?” 

Her blue eyes met mine steadily. Tremu¬ 
lously : 

“No—Hugh.” 

CHE was no longer a girl, but a woman— 
my woman. I saw it in her eyes—in her 
sweet face. For an ecstatic moment she was 
in my arms, her lips responding to mine, 
and then I released her. 

“Get some—dry things on, Leila,” I said 
huskily. 

I hurried to the galley, directing Peti to 
serve lunch in ten minutes, and then joined 
the crew aft, my pulses racing. No longer 
did I fear that old derelict or its ghostly 
crew. The men must have seen the change 
i in me, for they stared as I gave orders for 
the work on the rudder in a cheerful tone, 
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and prepared to get into the big diver’s suit. 

Lunch was sounded, and we had ours on 
deck, after which I had Riggs screw on my 
helmet. It was an improved Fleuss diving 
dress, with a cylinder of compressed oxygen 
at the back, regulated by a jamb screw-valve, 
thus eliminating air-hose and pump. I 
gained the ladder, Riggs playing out the 
safety-line, and waited until the rudder was 
suspended over the stern. Then I gave sig¬ 
nals and directions, and Riggs screwed in the 
front glass of the helmet, and I proceeded 
below the surface. 

IT FORKING under water, suspended by a 
line, every movement cramped by the 
heavy diver’s suit, is no fun. For two hours 
I toiled at that rudder, and no few cuss 
words found their way into the caustic tank, 
or came up in bubbles. 

Ever conscious of the sheath knife at my 
side, I watched for sharks, never for¬ 
getting the desperate encounter I had once 
had with a huge man-eater in seven fathoms 
off Manila. 

But something infinitely more terrible con¬ 
fronted me, just as I completed the suspen¬ 
sion of the rudder and was adjusting the 
tackle! 

At first, I thought it was a shark as that 
long, gray thing appeared out of the gloom 
under me, floating slowly, brushing the sub¬ 
merged reefs. I reached for my knife, and 
then saw, with a start, that it was one of the 
canvas bags of bones we had thrown over. 
Apparently, it was caught in a current and 
was too light to settle, but the appearance 
of the thing gave me no little shock. 

I was about to return to my work when 
the thing slowly turned, the end lifting, and 
came upward at me. Here was something 
no current was responsible for. I hung to 
the ladder and stared through the glass. On 
it came! When it was but twenty yards 
away, I caught sight of something beside the 
bundle; something that grew in clearness, 
until, with pounding heart, I saw that it was 
Nason’s ghost! The specter was drifting 
beside that ghastly bundle, one hand on it, 
regarding me with a hideous grin. 

An impulse seized me to jerk the safety¬ 
line, but I could not move. Even at a dis¬ 
tance, through the water separating us, those 
burning eyes had cast a spell over me. A 
lifetime seemed to pass before the canvas 
bundle brushed past me, and the specter 
paused, it’s leering face inches from the 
glass. The mouth moved, and though I could 
hear nothing, there was mo mistaking what 


words formed on those ghastly lips: 

“Remember your bargain!” 

And then the thing drifted on, fading until 
it was gone. Beyond, the bundle of bones 
was dropping into shadows, and I watched it 
until it had disappeared, conscious that faint¬ 
ness was overcoming me. My grip on the 
ladder slipped, and I dropped a short dis¬ 
tance, to be brought up by the suspension 
line—and then oblivion stole over me. 

I came to on deck. My helmet was off, 
and Riggs, Porter, and Grovenor were bend¬ 
ing over me. Had they, too, seen? 

I was soon aware that they suspected 
nothing. 

"What’s the matter, Larsen—valve stuck ?” 
Riggs asked anxiously. 

It was then I realized the truth. Fasci¬ 
nated by that specter, I had forgotten the 
constant necessity for regulating my air 
supply. Had I not been pulled up, a minute 
or two more, and my ghost would have 
joined Nason’s and those of his crew! 

“It’s—not working quite right,” I man¬ 
aged to say. “Never mind—I’ll fix it.” 

So they never knew. There was nothing 
wrong, of course, and after a pretense at ad¬ 
justing, during which I summoned back 
something of my strength, I went below 
again. Twenty minutes of close concentra¬ 
tion on my task brought it to a conclusion, 
and it was with relief that I emerged and 
got back into my uniform. 

Dusk was settling over a sea as smooth 
as glass, and the moon shone through the 
few cloud wisps that remained. 

“Perfect weather now, sir,” Riggs ob¬ 
served. “We should have no trouble getting 
away, after we repair that hole.” 

No trouble? My expression almost be¬ 
trayed me, when Leila appeared. 

“110U didn’t join us at lunch,” she said re- 

4 proachfully. “Dinner is nearly ready, 
Hugh. Can’t you—rest a while ?” 

“But there are hours of work ahead on 
that hole astern, and this battered rail. . . .” 
I parried. All thought of food was forgotten 
in my now frantic haste to get away. 

And she knew it; she saw from my fea¬ 
tures that I had received some new scare. 

“You’ve—got to let up a bit, Hugh,” sht 
said softly. “Please! Besides, I—want t« 
talk with you.” 

I saw that she was repressing some emo¬ 
tion, so I directed the men to swing a light 
over the side, and knock off for dinner. 
Then I followed ( Leila to the chart-room. 

It was about Masterson. He was either a 
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bit out of his head, or had a touch of fever. 

“It—may be fever,” she said, “for his 
temperature is high. Mother won’t go near 
him, and if you—will go to him ?” 

I went to the old man’s bedroom alone, 
finding him lying fully clothed on his bed, 
tossing and muttering. It was several mo¬ 
ments before he saw me, and then he regard¬ 
ed me fixedly. 

“Hugh!” he choked, “it’s the end for me! 
I can’t escape; it’s written. Oh, I’m not 
mad, Hugh,” as I felt his forehead. He 
snatched my hand away, sitting up. “Hugh 
—I tried to find that log. It must be some¬ 
where on that derelict-” 

“It is,” I said, remembering the revelation 
Nason’s ghost had made to me in the hold. 

“Huh ? You — know 
where it is ?” Master- 
son croaked, gripping 

“Yes, I^t h i n k I 
know,” I answered, 
studying him. “I sup¬ 
pose you want to de¬ 
stroy it?” 

He closed his eyes. 

“No—not now. It 
doesn’t matter — now.” 

He leaned back against 
the pillow, opening his 
eyes again. “Get • it, 

Hugh—guard it,” he 
muttered. “Hide it 
somewhere.” 

He was broken. I 
knew that he had some¬ 
thing on his conscience 
—he who had no con¬ 
science. 

“Very well,” I said. 

He made no reply. I reached the deck; 
stared at the derelict, now a deepening 
shadow in the dusk, and, taking a deep 
breath, I felt for Porter’s flashlight, and then 
realized that I had lost it in the forward 
hold. I secured another from my cabin, and 
hurried aft. No one was in sight, and I 
clambered aboard the derelict and made my 
way to the salon. 

“You told me to get the log, Nason,” I 
muttered as I stepped into the dark deck¬ 
house. 

My light soon found the piano, and with 
a haste bordering on panic, I lifted the top. 
Sure enough, there it was! I grabbed it, 
and hurried back to the yacht with the feel¬ 
ing that that whole ghostly crew was leering 
at me. Gaining my cabin, I started to thumb 


through it, when the dinner gong sounded. 
I tucked it under the bunk, and went to the 
dining-room, trying to preserve some sem¬ 
blance of calm as I took my seat at the table. 

Little was said during the meal. Leila 
and I did what little talking there was. Her 
first remark was concerning Grovenor. 

“Cyril needn’t eat with the crew, just be¬ 
cause—I broke our engagement,” she said. 
“Of course. I’ll never speak to him again, 
as long as I live,” she added with emotion. 

Masterson grunted. Somehow, I felt that 
Leila was, like myself, conscious of a grow¬ 
ing feeling of oppression; felt the need of 
conversation to dispel the invisible menace. 

A long silence followed—a silence that be¬ 
came intolerable. I was ever conscious of 
that derelict behind us; 
ever conscious of the 
fact that I was expected 
by that ghostly horde to 
kill Harvey Masterson 
at midnight I found 
myself watching Mas- 
terson’s hands in fasci¬ 
nation. They were 
twitching; once he 
dropped his fork. I 
was glad when Leila’s 
soft voice broke the si¬ 
lence again, asking me 
when I thought the re- 
pairs x could be com¬ 
pleted, and we could 
weigh anchor and re¬ 
sume our course for 
Honolulu. 

“It may take four 
hours or so,” I replied 
grimly, meeting her 
eyes. 

Masterson put down his cup, and rose 
shakily. 

“Come, Hugh; I want to—talk to you.” 

1 EILA and her mother stared at him, but 
made no comment. I followed him to 
the chart-room, closing the door. Masterson 
dropped into his chair at the desk, motioning 
for me to take the seat opposite him. For a 
full minute he kept silence, his pale, hawk¬ 
like features grim, his lips writhing, eyes 
fixed on the blotter. Then, without looking 
up, he muttered: 

“Larsen, there’s no use mincing matters 
any longer. All my life I have been an 
atheist. But I know now that there must 
be a God—that there is another life beyond 
this one.” 
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His features worked; his fingers twitched. 
There he sat, the old sea tiger who had 
broken men, who might still break the best 
of them with those great, hairy hands, 
broken himself. It was awe-inspiring. 

“Yes, Hugh,” he went on, barely audible, 
“there are powers beyond finite human 
understanding. I have sinned; yes—I have 
taken lives.” 

He lifted his face. I returned his gaze in 
horror. 

‘“I SEE that you despise me, Hugh. No 

*■ matter; others have before you. I didn’t 
care. I don’t care now.” He exhaled wearily, 
leaning back in his chair, still looking at me. 

“You know about Leila, now. But I may 
as well begin there,” he continued. “Twenty 
years ago, Hugh, when I married Frances, 
I took her away from Bill Nason. She was 
his wife. We had both loved her, and she 
favored me, but one day Bill told her a pack 
of lies about me—well, not all lies, I guess—” 
He laughed harshly. “They ran off to Los 
Angeles and got married. Within a week, 
she found out that he drank a lot, to say 
nothing of gambling, and they quarreled; 
she left him—sought refuge with my sister 
at Vallejo. 

“Nason was then my first mate, and we 
were due to sail in three days. He couldn’t 
find Frances, and hunted me up. We met 
in a saloon on the Barbary Coast, and we 
fought. I—broke him.” 

The knuckles of his hands gleamed yellow; 
his eyes glittered, and his barrel-like chest 
heaved. I hid heard of that awful fight; it 
is still history on the San Francisco water¬ 
front. 

“I had known for soiqe time that Nason 
had been smuggling in opium, above that 
which we jointly smuggled in. I also knew 
that he and Nick Guffey had subsidized and 
were the brains of a fleet of oyster and 
shrimp pirates, operating on the Bay. In 
a set-to between this fleet and patrol boats, 
a patrol officer was killed. 

“Well, I had broken Nason physically, and 
I now held all this as a club over him—and 
over Nick, for Guffey was his crony. Nason 
agreed to let Frances divorce him, and do a 
fade-out to the East coast. In those days, 
divorce was a simple matter. Within a 
fortnight, Frances was my wife. But— 
shortly afterward, Hugh, she told me that 
she was going to bear Nason a child.” 

I nodded dully. He chewed at his cigar, 
staring at the carpet. 

“When Leila was born, we were at Pine- 


ville, Washington. She was christened Leila 
May Nason, and the matter kept quiet 
Later, I as quietly adopted her. Under¬ 
stand ?” 

“Yes,” I managed to say. 

“So to the world at large, she has been 
my own daughter. Now—Nason. He wasn’t 
a vicious man, Larsen, until he met me. He 
was eighteen, then, and I was a bad influ¬ 
ence for him. After that fight, he pretended 
to go his way, but he had secretly determined 
to have his revenge—and get back Frances. 

“He had Guffey spy on me, and collect 
evidence—and I found it out. I already had 
Guffey where I wanted him; that patrol 
officer killing; the oyster fleet. Same with 
Nason. I showed my hand, and they ac¬ 
cepted service under me on long term con¬ 
tracts. I had money; they were paupers. 
Well, later, Nason and I scuttled the Golden 
West for the insurance, and yes—Nichols, 
the second mate, caught us at it. I killed 
him with a belaying pin—and made out that 
a falling block struck him.” 

I shuddered. He was not looking at me. 

“But in justice to Nason, he had nothing 
to do with that killing. He has never really 
had blood on his hands; that patrol officer 
was really killed by one of his pirates, a 
Greek named—well, never mind; the Greek’s 
dead.” 

He closed his eyes for a moment, while I 
squirmed. 

“For years I held Bill under my fist. I 
bought the freighter astern of us, naming it 
the Frances Lane, after my wife, and made 
Bill skipper of her. . . . Are you—listening. 
Bill?” 

U E stared about the room, smiling grimly. 
*■ *■ I could not repress a shudder. Was the 
ghostly Nason listening? 

“A few months before the Frances Lane 
was out of dry-dock, ready to sail on that 
fatal trip,” Masterson resumed in a sepul¬ 
chral voice, “I learned that my wife had 
ceased to care for me—that she still loved 
Nason. It was my fault; I had not given 
her the affection she craved. My passion 
was my ships, and Leila. And in a weak 
moment, Frances had written Bill the truth 
about Leila being his. 

“He demanded that I divorce her; give 
them up. I threatened to expose him, but he 
countered by threatening to expose me, and 
take the fall with me on the opium angle, the 
scuttling, and murder of Nichols, if he 
couldn’t have Frances and Leila.” 

Masterson squashed out his cigar. 
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“You know what a gambler Bill was— 
when we were trapped in that cabin on the 
derelict, you gambled for my life, and won; 
you promised to—kill me with your own 
hands tonight, at midnight.” 

His eyes twinkled, and I looked away. 
God—he deserved killing! 

“Nason and I decided to play a single 
round of stud poker. If I won, matters were 
to remain as they were and he was to go his 
own way. If he won, I was to give Frances 
and Leila up within a year; and half a mil¬ 
lion dollars to boot. Well, Hugh—he won.” 


rn ASTERSON bowed his head. His next 
words came thickly, barely audible. 

“Damn it, Larsen,” he choked, “just be¬ 
fore the freighter was to sail, he went on a 
spree—blabbed to his crew about the whole 
ugly business!” 

His head went up; his lean features be¬ 
came convulsed, and his muscular hands 
gripped the edge of the desk. 

“Do you understand, Hugh?” he cried 
hoarsely. “Nason got drunk—sent rumors 
flying up and down the waterfront! Damn 
him— damn him! He hadn’t been a sports¬ 
man! He’d won; I would have gone 
through with my bargain—yes, I would 
have! But when he told that stinking crew. 
. . . Well—I tampered with those pumps; 
tapped the bulkheads. And the Frances 
Lane disappeared in that storm four years 
ago today. Yes, I did it! I DID IT! And 
I—collected the—insurance.” His voice 
dropped to a whisper. “That’s all, Larsen; 
now you know. Nason must have—put the 
whole horrible business in the log.” 

He rested his elbows on the desk, burying 
his face in his hands. Paralyzed with hor¬ 
ror, I gaped at him. 

“Go,” he whispered hoarsely. “Leave 
me—alone.” 

Somehow, I got to my feet and went to 
join the crew aft. Even the weird sight of 
the derelict, now a true ghost ship with its 
bulwarks, deckhouse and broken masts glow¬ 
ing with phosphorus, could not contend 
against the awful horror that gripped my 
very soul. 

My feelings found expression in a savage 
impatience. I swore at the men ; urged them 
to hurry at the work,-and pitched in myself 
like a madman. I knew it was late. I knew 
that twelve o’clock meant doom, unless we 
gof away—perhaps meant doom even then. 
And I knew I could not keep that ghastly 
bargain made with Nason’s ghost. I could 
not murder Masterson. 


Lord, how we toiled! The damaged rail 
was abandoned; we concentrated on the 
jagged hole above the waterline, while the 
breeze wafted the stench of rot from that old 
hulk above us. Peti, the cook, appeared, 
shouting to me that Nick Guffey was beg¬ 
ging to be set free from his irons; that 
the mate had apparently gained his senses. 

“To hell with him!” I shouted back. 
“Lend a hand here, Peti, we’ve got to get 
away.” 

And Peti joined us. Leila appeared, and 
took a seat on a capstan, watching us apa¬ 
thetically, glancing now and then at her 
wrist watch. I had forgotten her presence, 
in the trouble we were having on the job, 
when she leaned over the rail and called to 

“Hugh,” she choked, “it’s—eleven-forty!” 

Eleven-forty! Riggs shuddered, and I 
nearly fell from my perch. Twenty minutes! 
We couldn’t make it. I climbed over the 
rail. 

“The devil with the hole; we’ll take a 
chance. The bulkhead will hold!” I cried. 
“Riggs—to the engine-room! Porter, make 
up a charge of dynamite, ready to fling over 
to that hulk—ten-minute fuse. Move, damn 
you !” as they stared at me—and they moved. 
“Leila, go inside—please. Come on, Grove- 
nor; Peti—up forward!” 

I raced away, Grovenor and Peti follow¬ 
ing. Peti knew how to weigh the anchors, 
and I bawled at him to show Grovenor how 
to assist him at the winches, while I sprang 
to the wheelhouse. 

Impatiently, I signalled Riggs. Cold sweat 
streamed from me as I waited. It seemed 
hours before the ship throbbed to the en¬ 
gines. 

I gave orders to weigh anchor, and ran 
aft. Porter appeared as I gained the after 
deck, staggering under the heavy charge he 
had hurriedly made. 

“'T’HIRTY-FIVE sticks, sir,” he quavered. 

*■ “This fuse—long enough ?” 

I examined the fuse with shaking fingers. 

“Yes—I guess so. Come on, Porter; keep 
your nerve!” 

I hurried to the rope ladder that hung 
from the rail of the Frances Lane; scram¬ 
bled up it, and straddled the rail. 

“Up with it!” I shouted to the trembling 
Porter. 

He lifted the charge, nearly dropping it; 
I caught the wire wrappings, and hauled it 
over the rail. 

“Come up; help me cast off,” I cried. 
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“Don’t you stand there like a damned idiot!” 

He clambered weakly up the ladder. 

I made Porter keep a few turns on one, 
while, with courage of desperation, I picked 
up the charge and carried it to the outer 
door that connected with the engine-room. 
The engine-room was dry. 

I lighted four matches before that fuse 
would ignite, and then I heaved the bundle 
into the shaft and played out the line. As it 
struck bottom, and I turned away, the piano 
in the salon awakened to a ghastly, dis¬ 
cordant music! 

■pOR a moment I came near dropping. 

*■ Swiftly, those ghostly fingers fled over the 
yellowed keys, crashing out chords; swiftly 
the damnable thing the specter was playing 
grew in volume, mocking, challenging. . . . 

And then I caught sight of Leila, her 
features illumined by the working light that 
still hung on the after deck of the yacht; 
saw her peering into the shadows where I 
stood—and the lethargy that gripped me de¬ 
parted. I gained the rail, crying to Porter 
to let go the hauser. He needed no second 
bidding, and fairly tumbled after me to the 
deck of the Silver Gull. 

“Hugh,” Leila cried, “It’s—midnight-” 

“Yes—get inside,” I said hoarsely. “Down 
with Riggs, Porter-” and I raced for¬ 

ward, fairly leaping up the steps to the 
wheelhouse. In another instant I had sig¬ 
nalled full speed ahead; the acknowledg¬ 
ment came, and the twin screws began 
churning ; the schooner began moving. 

Still that discordant music sounded, now 
at a high crescendo, racing, with tinkling 
arpeggios that sounded like derisive laugh¬ 
ter. Swiftly the Silver Gull swept into her 
magnificent stride. The music faded, slowly; 
was lost. 

God knows what I expected. But nothing 
happened! All was still; the moon glinted 
on the smooth sea; the spray flew under the 
prow; no spectral horde descended, athirst 
for vengeance. Peti and Grovenor stood at 
the port rail, staring back. 

And nothing happened! The suspense 
was maddening. Slowly, I swung the ship 
northward, until I could see the derelict, 
squatting like some monster in the distance. 
The vitreous glow of the phosphorus that 
lined her bulwarks and shattered masts 
seemed like ghostly flames. 

The telephone rang, and I answered. It 
was Riggs. 

“Everything—all right, sir?” he quavered. 

The 


"Yes,” I articulated, and hung up, staring 
again at that derelict. Swiftly, it was 
dropping behind. Suddenly a figure rose to 
the bridge and, as I recoiled involuntarily, 
I saw it was Leila. Her face was pale, and 
her blonde locks waved in the breeze as she 
hurried to the door and burst in, sobbing. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she cried, “I-” 

At that moment the dynamite went off on 
the derelict. The flash lit up the sky. It was 
an awesome sight. And then the concussion 
hit us; set the vessel to shuddering. 

For a long time we stared out at what 
was left of the hulk; at the flames licking the 
fragments that remained above water. Then 
Leila, her face wet with tears, turned to me. 
“Oh, Hugh,” she sobbed, “he—he’s gone!” 
I stared at her. She handed me a slip of 
paper, and slumped to a seat on a locker. 

“He—left this on the bed, in his cabin,” 
she whispered. 

I held the message up so the light fell on 
it. It was scrawled in pencil: 

Good bye, all. When you read this, I 
will have gone to join Nason. It is the 
best way. A jump over the rail, and 
it’s over. Don’t look for my worthless 
body; I have crammed weights in my 
pockets. I am off on my last adventure. 

Harvey Masterson. 

r T’HE paper fluttered from my grasp, and I 
*■ leaned against the wheel-post. So he had 
taken his life—perhaps shortly after our 
meeting in the chart-room! At last I knew 
why that ghostly horde had not descended 
upon us. . . . 

At three in the morning we encountered 
the Cleveland, and we hove to while Free¬ 
man and three of his officers boarded us. It 
was daylight when they left, staggered by 
the tale we told. And a few days later, in 
Honolulu, the excited press representatives 
and maritime officials received confirmation 
of the story which the Cleveland’s radio had 
broadcast to an astounded world. 

Of course, we had omitted the ghostly ele¬ 
ments, for the most part, though Riggs and 
Guffey spoke of the specters. But the world 
in general took little stock in the super¬ 
natural angle, even if seafaring folk did. 
For the first time, in this account, the full 
story has been given to the world. 

The log of the Frances Lane corroborated 
the confession Masterson had made to me. 

- Thank God, Leila and I—she is now my 
wife—are far away from it all. But I don’t 
think we will ever forget—completely. 

End. 


IDere you Born in 



E ACH year on April 21st, the sun 
passes from the adventurous sign 
of Aries to the more deliberate 
Taurus, the bull and the builder. 
Taurus is one of the four fixed 
signs—the foundation signs of the Cheru¬ 
bim—the Ox, the Lion, the Eagle and the 
Man; or Taurus, Leo, Scorpio and Aquari¬ 
us. It belongs to the Earth and is associ¬ 
ated with possessions. It is the money 
sign. Moses burned the Golden Calf and 
thus spiritualized it and, after grinding the 
image to powder, made the Children of 
Israel drink it. This was to show them 
that material possessions are neither to be 
worshipped nor ignored, but to be used for 
spiritual ends. 

The average Taurean is a practical per¬ 
son, fond of comfort and of the good things 
of this world. He loves his household gods 
and his food; sometimes he eats and drinks 
too much, but his besetting sin is laziness 
and an unwillingness to take sufficient ex¬ 
ercise to keep himself fit. And, as is so 
often the case, the one thing he does not 


want to do is really the only way of 
maintaining his health. 

Taurean children should be trained to 
take regular exercise but should not be en¬ 
couraged to take part in games that are 
too strenuous. The Taurean temperament 
requires regular exercise and plenty of it, 
but great haste and excitement frequently 
lead to collapse, which is cited as an excuse 
for self-indulgence when the individual 
does not wish to exercise in moderation. 

With Taureans this training is of the 
greatest importance, as so many of them 
shorten their span of life by refusing to 
take any exercise. As a type, they are 
strong and robust; but, their circulation is 
sluggish and, if they eat too much fattening 
food, the blood soon becomes loaded with 
impurities, a primary cause of fatigue and 
indolence. 

Regularity and moderation go hand in 
hand with good*health, and this is particu¬ 
larly true of the Taureans. Though they 
feel things very deeply and are of an emo¬ 
tional and warm-hearted temperament, their 
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reactions are not as quick as those of most 
of the other types and sudden shocks of 
any kind are detrimental. For this reason, 
the Taurean should never plunge into a very 
cold bath. He'possesses perhaps more en¬ 
durance than any other type but he should 
call upon his forces gradually. 

If you are a Taurean, you are not neces¬ 
sarily either lazy or greedy. There are 
many Taureans who are quite the reverse. 
You should be a good cook and, 'as your 
type possesses a great deal of magnetism, 
you are-likely to be a devoted nurse when 
there is sickness in the family. There is 
something restful about you. You are 
patient and not easily hurried or flurried. 
You are a mother-type; and even if you 
have no children of your own, you will find 
someone who needs the love and sympathy 
of which you have so much to give. 

IF you are a man and run at all true to 
*■ type, you are a good provider and you 
probably prefer to sit back and let others 
do the talking so long as there is no par¬ 
ticular subject under discussion. But you 
have very decided opinions and do not 
hesitate to state them when occasion de¬ 
mands it. 

You are conservative, reliable, and pru¬ 
dent in the management of your business. 
You prefer to do without luxuries rather 
than go into debt to obtain them, and will 
always do your best to protect the interests 
of those who depend upon you. Yet there 
are Taureans who will gamble away their 
last penny, but, fortunately, they are in the 
minority. Faults and their corresponding 
virtues are found in the same type. 

Mathematics, building, banking, life in¬ 
surance, the treasurership of a company, or 
any work connected with money left in 
trust are occupations in which you will find 
interest and success. Or, if you prefer an 
outdoor life, agriculture and horticulture 
are suitable fields for one of your tempera- 

Taurean women are good mothers and 
housekeepers, and no matter how small the 
family income may be, they manage some¬ 
how to make ends meet. 

It is said that your type learns only 
through personal experience. It is true 
that you are often incapable of seeing an¬ 
other’s point of view. ..Until you learn 
better, you are obstinate and willful and 
have much to struggle against, including 
the shyness and self-consciousness that 
seems to afflict all earth types. Your strug¬ 


gle, however, eventually leads to victory 
and is well worth while, for, when you 
have gained self-mastery, you will use your 
magnetism and the power you have won 
over conditions for the protection of the 

You know how often the whole family 
looks to the Taurean member for protection 
and help. It was in the Taurean Age that 
the Great Pyramid was built and the chief 
chracteristics of the higher types born under 
your sign are stability of character and de¬ 
termination to do what is right. You build 
upon the solid rock of fundamentals and are 
rarely deceived by appearance or pretense. 

Music and mathematics are the founda¬ 
tion of all art and all science, and both 
are associated with Taurus. It is the sign 
of song and, unless you have some throat 
affliction, you should sing. The breathing 
exercises alone are so good for you that 
you should sing, if only for the sake of 
health. 

You are really musical. Many of you 
play the violin; and even if you do not 
play any instrument or sing, you must still 
have the love of music in your heart. You 
should be elever at mathematics. 

Always remember that it takes time to 
build well and if other types seem to race 
through life more quickly than you, do not 
mind. Your business is to build well. The 
other man may have to come back and do 
his work all over again. 

It is impossible to drive a Taurean but 
he can be led by love and kindness. He 
takes sudden likes and dislikes, and, as a 
rule, they are well founded. 

The type is an amorous one and emo¬ 
tions are easily played upon. Considerable 
caution is therefore necessary in choosing 
a life partner. Scorpio is the true mate of 
Taurus, but Virgo and Capricorn are also 
well mated with the warm-hearted Taurus, 
especially when the birthdays come about 
the same day of the month. 

1 ~\ ENUS, the goddess of love, is the 
^Taurean star of destiny. Your talisman 
is the sapphire or the turquoise, and some 
authorities give the agate, attributed by 
others to Gemini. The turquoise was be¬ 
lieved to take upon itself any danger that 
might befall its wearer. The soft pretty 
blues and yellows are your colors, both 
symbolizing the love and steadfastness of 
the Taurean nature when it has overcome 
indolence. 

The Taureans have been under eclipse in- 
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fluence since 1928, when there was a 
total eclipse of the sun on May 19th. Those 
born between the 16th and 22nd of May 
have felt the full force of this influence 
and are not likely to experience a complete 
change of fortune until 1932. 

Other birthdays which were affected by 
this eclipse are those between the 18th and 
24th of November, the 19th and 25th of 
August, and the 15th and 20th of February. 
Those born between the 8th and 13th of 
January or September received the rays at 
harmonious angles and the effect on their 
general fortune has been and still is good. 
Unless there are other afflictions in their 
stars, they should be enjoying a four-year 
period of good fortune. 

•T'HERE was another eclipse in Taurus 
*■ last year, affecting birthdays about May 
9th; and on November 1st there was one in 
Scorpio which affected the fortunes of those 
born within three days of November 1st and 
April 30th. 

Still another eclipse occurred in Taurus 
last month which affected the same birth¬ 
days as that in November 1929. 

Without knowing the individual horo¬ 
scope, it is impossible to estimate the effect 
of these eclipses. Sometimes the family 
fortunes are afflicted; at other times it is 
the health of the individual that suffers; or 
there may be a death in the family. A 
period under eclipse is unfortunate and 
risks of all kinds should be carefully 
avoided. Taurus being the money sign, 
finances should be specially guarded. 

As eclipses fall in the same place every 
nineteen years, the individual may gain some 
idea of their probable effect by considering 
his general fortune during 1909 and 1911. 
Great care should be taken by those born 
on or about the dates mentioned in the 
years 1874 to 1881, 1892 to 1895, 1902 to 
1903, or 1911 to 1913. 

With the exception of the eclipses, the 
planetary vibrations are now favorable for 
the people of Taurus and they may antici¬ 
pate a period of good fortune and success. 
Even those who are under the eclipse in¬ 
fluence may enjoy success in one direction, 
though troubles may come from another. 

During the next two and a half years 
Saturn will help all Taureans to do con¬ 
structive work and improve their circum¬ 
stances, but Saturn never gives much aid 
without hard work. The April Taureans 
will also have help from Neptune, es¬ 
pecially in undertakings which involve an 


element of chance or luck. In reality, 
however, we know there is no chance. The 
law of cause and effect always holds good, 
and the lucky ones are those who, in the 
past, have earned the good fortune they 
now enjoy. 

It is the business of each of us to do 
the best we can, even when our efforts 
appear to be without their proper reward. 
Some day we shall reap what we are now 
sowing and then others may wonder why 
we have the lucky break while some rival 
toils in vain to secure the coveted success. 

Uranus and Saturn are still unfriendly 
and bent upon stirring up strife and trouble, 
and on the tenth of this month the fiery 
Mars will mingle his high-powered rays 
with thoie of the explosive Uranus, thus 
creating a situation filled with danger. 

During the second week in May, every¬ 
one should be more careful than usual, and 
those employed in dangerous occupations 
must not let their attention wander. Birth¬ 
days that come directly under this influence 
are the first few days of January, April, 
July and October. 1930 is called “The 
Year of the Great Test”, and those who 
take chances with life or fortune run the 
risk of disastrous failure. 

In a general sense, Uranus is the planet 
of progress and reform. When afflicted, as 
he is at the present time, attempts at re¬ 
form are likely to be too drastic and to 
create antagonism. Trouble in India, when 
Saturn moved into Capricorn, has been pre¬ 
dicted for some time, and it is to be feared 
that whatever is now suggested will be ac¬ 
cepted in the wrong spirit. 

An afflicted Uranus and an equally 
afflicted Saturn means anarchy, and some¬ 
times even revolution. To the individual 
it means loss of judgment and the facing 
of unforseen difficulties. When in doubt, 
it is often better to do nothing until con¬ 
ditions shape themselves. Unless the out¬ 
come seems very certain, it is wiser not 
to make changes. Better to put up with 
adverse conditions until the path shows 
more clearly. 

1UPITER is still in Gemini and though 
he is not powerful in this sign, he is 
giving what help he can to those born be¬ 
tween the 6th and 13th of June, the 9th 
and 16th of October and the 4th and 10th 
of February. If your birthday comes dur¬ 
ing any of these periods, you will receive 
something from Jupiter. It may be a 
present of value or a number of inexpensive 
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gifts. If your health is not as good as it 
should be, take steps to promote health 
while Jupiter is sending you vitality-laden 
rays; if you need work, look for it under 
Jupiter’s guidance. You will find him a 
good friend and a wise leader. 

The Leos born about August Sth and 
the Sagittarians bom about December Sth 
may have an unexpected opportunity thrust 
upon them; but if it comes during the first 
two weeks of May, it is likely to bring a 
mixture of good and bad fortune. 

Sagittarians born during the second week 
in November must take precautions against 
cold, particularly if they are subject to any 
form of rheumatism or sciatica. 

Those born about the 13th of April or 
the 16th of October should protect them¬ 
selves from danger during the third week 
of May. 

The great cycles of time given in the 
sacred writings of India and mentioned by 
Madame Blavatsky in the Secret Doctrine 
seem to be based on the precessional cycle, 
which was mentioned in last month’s article. 
A Great Age is 12,000 years multiplied by 
360 days, or 4,320,000 years. 

If the twilights or rest periods which 
separate one Great Age from the next are 
added, the figures become 5,184,000, which 
is twenty times 25,920, the number of years 


it takes the sun to complete the celestial 
cycle. Everything in the Universe is sub¬ 
ject to the great law of correspondences 
and in proof of this, it is interesting to 
note that we breathe about eighteen times 
a minute, or 25,920 times in a twenty-four- 
hour day. 

The Chinese have a similar system of 
time measurement in which a Yuen con¬ 
sists of twelve Hwuy. A Hwuy is 10,800 
years and a Yuen is therefore 129,600 years 
or five times the celestial cycle of 25,920 
years. Both the Hwuy and the Yuen are 
multiples of 18 multiplied by 60, which 
is the number of times we breathe in an 
hour. Also, there are thirty degrees in each 
'sign of the zodiac and in each house of 
the horoscope, and in thirty degrees there 
are 108,000 seconds, which again is a mul¬ 
tiple of 18x60. This is not chance but 
part of the great cosmic law. 

A Kalpa or Great Brahmic Day is esti¬ 
mated at 4,320,000,000 years, which is still 
another multiple of eighteen. The length 
of Kali Yuga —the Black Age in which we 
are now—is given as 432,000 years. The 
periods are so vast that they cease to mean 
anything to us in our present state of con¬ 
sciousness, but the recurrence of the same 
figures and multiples proves that they are 
all part of the same great law. 


Watch for it! 

The Elephant and the honeymoon 
in the June issue 
of 

GHOST STORIES 

A graphic narrative of a young English bride and groom 
who go to India on their honeymoon. They go through the 
weirdest experiences while living in an old fortress there. 

An ancient elephant, stirred by their appearance, re-lives 
the past to the utter horror of the young couple. All the 
mystery of the Orient and the terrors of bloody rebellion, 
with its accompanying cruelties, live again in this unusual 
and amazing tale—by Pauline De Silva. 

On sale May 23rd! 







IPhat the Stars Foretell for Euery 
Day in ITlay 


1. Favorable for business enterprise. For 
making changes and for invention and sales¬ 
manship. A fortunate day. 

2. Beware of misrepresentation, sudden 
reversals and possible accidents.' Take great 
care after 5 P. M. New York time. 

3. Unexpected difficulties possible during 
morning. Avoid haste and changes. Great 
care needed in traffic and in dealing with ex¬ 
plosives, electricity, and risky enterprises. 

4. Favorable for young people, study, 
writing and travel. Go to church, visit 
relatives, listen to music. Should be a 
pleasant day. 

5. A very good business day. Begin new 
undertakings and get things well started in 
morning. Avoid domestic discussions. 

6. Do routine work. 

7. Advertise and buy in morning. Shop 
for bargains. Ask favors of elderly people 
and attend to business relating to property. 

8. Avoid haste and excitement. Social 
and artistic affairs should be successful if 
not'on too big a scale. 

9. An unfortunate day. Take great care 
not to run into danger. 

10. Improvement in afternoon. Favor¬ 
able for salesmanship, romance and enter¬ 
tainment. 

11. A good day. Visit friends and elder¬ 
ly people. Danger of accidents late in eve¬ 
ning and during night. 

12. Great caution indicated. Avoid anger 
and excitement. Take no risk. Watch in¬ 
vestments. 

13. Fair business day but uncertain. Post¬ 
pone important discussions and changes un¬ 
til early tomorrow. 

14. Morning favorable for enterprise and 
change. Afternoon unfavorable for sales¬ 
manship and finance. 

15. Uncertain, do not expect too much. 
Grasp opportunities quickly if they come. 


16. A day of unexpected loss and danger. 
Be prudent. 

17. Conditions improve in afternoon. Ask 
favors, advertise, seek promotion or em¬ 
ployment and relaxation. 

18. Favorable for writing, preaching, en¬ 
tertaining, and good-will. 

19. A day of enterprise. Begin new work 
in morning and put new ideas into effect. 
Good for business, invention and friendship. 

20. A day of friction. Avoid argument 
and gossip. Beware of misrepresentation. 
Adverse for anything that seems to depend 
upon chance. 

21. Look for bargains. 

22. Adverse for money values and invest¬ 
ments. 

23. A day of opportunity if extravagance 
and risk are avoided. Get work done but 
do not begin new ventures. 

24. Morning adverse. Unexpected de¬ 
velopments probable. Evening favorable if 
excitment and risk are avoided. 

25. Seek romance and enjoyment. 

26. Unimportant. 

27. Morning favorable for writing and 
correspondence and for dealing with the 
public. Vibrations unfavorable after noon, 
especially for games of chance. Evening 

28. Changes for better. Begin new work 
in morning, make changes, attend to inven¬ 
tions and mechanical work. Sell. Hold con¬ 
ferences and see those in position of author¬ 
ity. Seek promotion. 

29. A very good day. Attend to impor¬ 
tant matters that require energy and intui¬ 
tion. Evening favors love and friendship, 
social affairs, drama, and new clothes. 

30. Another adverse day. Be prudent 
and watchful. Evening favorable for writ¬ 
ing and study. 

31. Spend day quietly and avoid risk and 
argument. 



TD EADERS are invited to send brief accounts of personal experiences 
' *• with the occult to The Meeting Place. The correspondent’s full name 
and address must be signed to each letter but we will print only the 
initials or pseudonym if it is requested. No payment will be made for 
these contributions. 

Here is a chance to get in touch with persons all over the world who are 
interested in the supernatural! 


Hli| Spirit Quide 


1 AM an ardent reader of Ghost Stories, 
deeply interested in your department— 
The Meeting Place. The sincerity of 
these articles has always impressed me, 
and although I have long regretted that 
I had no experiences of my own to offer, I 
feel that now I may come among you. 

Nearly a year ago I lost a dear friend 
and a valuable counsellor. His sudden and 
untimely death was a great shock to every¬ 
one, and to none more than myself. Our 
acquaintance had begun in a business way 
and thus I soon learned that he had greatly 
helped another of his employees. Later, 
when I felt greatly in need of sound advice, 
I took my problem to him, and though he 
but confirmed my own judgment in this 
matter, it gave me much greater confidence. 

It so happened that frequently thereafter, 
during the several years I was in his em¬ 
ploy, my affairs needed a guiding hand. I 
was forced to take action with far-reaching 
consequences and I inevitably found the 
reasoning and opinions of my employer of 
great service to me. Ill health forced me 
to take a two-year rest finally, and late in 
the second year my good friend and adviser 
died. 

I had, meanwhile, been reading Ghost 
Stories regularly—never doubting, but al¬ 
ways feeling a rank outsider to the experi¬ 
ences of its contributors. I simply felt such 
knowledge could never be mine. The death 
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of my friend changed all that. Ghost 
Stories became a companion. I searched 
its pages for some circumstances similar to 
my own, longing to learn the conditions 
under which those from Beyond may be¬ 
come known here. 

Another powerful incentive at this time 
was that my affairs threatened to shape 
themselves in such a way that I should be 
confronted with a situation in which legality 
must be cloaked in diplomacy and tempered 
with mercy. Remembering how my lost 
friend had always been able to place himself 
in another’s position, I longed now for his 
guidance. 

An article in Ghost Stories by the sister 
of Albert Payson Terhune gave definite di¬ 
rection to my endeavor. No reader would 
dare insult a name that stands for such in¬ 
tegrity, with disbelief. It is one thing not 
to doubt, but quite another to believe, and 
it was through the reading of this article 
that I finally came to know that there are 
times when those of the two worlds meet. 

This conviction came quietly. It did not 
disrupt my whole being or bring with it an 
element of fear. With others, I share a 
distaste for all that borders on the neurotic. 
We should apply but one term fo whatever 
originates from such a source—“imagina¬ 
tion.” But I think I can safely assert that 
my nature is essentially practical. If Nature 
did not design me to face facts, subsequent 
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happenings have been such that no other 
course was left open to me. And so, in 
studying the above-mentioned article, I knew 
it had been written by a beautifully balanced 
mind; a mentality capable of weighing and 
classifying experiences. 

Accepting as fact the possibility of re¬ 
ceiving a message from my departed friend 
was only the first step. I was aware of an 
inward urge, an assurance that I had but 
to go on. For several weeks I sought defi¬ 
nite enlightenment from him as to how I 
should approach what was to be a gravely 
vital experience of my life. I thought 
much and often of my friend, of his power¬ 
ful personality, used always for good— 
and for the good of others. I believed he 
knew of my need and if it were best would 
make himself known to me and help me. 
Holding myself in readiness for such a hap¬ 
pening, I became in a receptive mood, in 
harmony, as far as possible, with my friend 
as I had known him. 

Gradually but surely I came to know he 
was near me. I felt his presence, as in life 
we often sense the nearness of another per¬ 
son. As yet, I have had no visual evidence 
to support this assertion, but there is no mis¬ 
taking the fact that he is known to me. My 
spirit responds to his. He has not come to 
me in dreams, but always during waking 
hours, often when I am busy at work. 

As yet I have received only the consola¬ 
tion of knowing that my friend is near. 
But I am content. I know that if I am to 
have some specific word from him, it will 
come when it is needed. For he is very near 
to me, and I feel that his repeated coming is 
but to prepare me for what is in store. 

I am more than sorry that this is as much 
of my experience as I may share. If I might 
only have written a complete account of my 
difficulty and of the help I expect and an¬ 
ticipate! But the matter is of such a con¬ 
fidential nature that even to disguise it 
would be to betray a trust. To confide in 
my friend’s spirit is my only hope of help. 

Ghost Stories has placed my feet along 
a path I never expected to travel. Had I not 
read this magazine a very precious experi¬ 
ence might never have been mine. 

Fayette Skillman. 

Willoughby, Ohio. 

A Dream That Happened 

A MOST mystifying occurrence which 
^ has caused me no end of speculation, 
took place only a short time ago. But be¬ 
fore I go into it in detail I should explain 


that it has always been my ardent wish to 
become a successful writer of fiction, and 
that I have spent most of my waking hours 
building up plots for stories and setting them 
on paper. 

One night about three months ago I 
dreamed a most unusual plot from begin¬ 
ning to end. It was a story about a beautiful 
woman, and although I saw her distinctly in 
my dream, I could not place her as anyone I 
had ever known. On awaking I seized pen¬ 
cil and paper and set my dream down while 
it was fresh in my mind. 

Six weeks after this took place I was at¬ 
tending a house party. There were several 
guests there whom I had never met, among 
them a strikingly beautiful girl whose face 
seemed oddly familiar. She had come from 
Mexico only a few days before and had never 
been in our city prior to this, so I was puz¬ 
zled to account for my recognizing her. 

We were at once attracted to each other 
and have since become the staunchest of 
friends. I am now engaged in writing the 
story of her life, which though true in every 
detail, is certainly “stranger than fiction.” 
Need I add that this girl was the woman of 
my dream and that her life story coincides 
in every particular with the plot of my 
dream? 

Patricia Cole. 

Detroit Mich. 

Was This a Revelation 7 

ONCE had an experience at once terrible 

and beautiful, and yet so fantastic that the 
memory of it will never leave me. 

I thought—or dreamed—I was caught up 
to a great height and found myself on a 
cloud-like ledge. Far below I saw airships 
being emptied of strangely shaped objects 
which exploded, pouring out gasses that as¬ 
sumed grotesque forms as they floated 
upward and sailed along. 

Multitudes of human beings surged this 
way and that, their faces distorted with ter¬ 
ror, wringing their hands and screaming 
hideously. Buildings great and small crashed 
to earth. Tumult reigned as the smoke and 
gasses, in ever-increasing volume, swept re¬ 
lentlessly on, until the earth seemed a veri¬ 
table ball of fire. 

Against the black pall of smoke I beheld 
in letters of fire the words “Man’s Inhuman¬ 
ity to Man.” I sobbed aloud for the woes 
of the world, and then, utterly exhausted, I 
stretched myself out on the downy ledge and 
went to sleep. How long I slept I do not 
know. 
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When I awoke, golden sunbeams filtered 
through a purple mist—very beautiful and 
soothing to the eyes. The garments I had 
previously worn were gone and in their 
stead I was enveloped in a robe of gauzy, 
silky, very white material. I stepped out of 
this and plunged into a nearby pool whose 
waters bubbled and sparkled as if charged 
with electricity. I swam around in high 
glee, with every stroke feeling more alive. 
Coming out, I combed my hair with my 
fingers which seemed to make it dry and 
fluffy immediately. I had just donned the 
robe, which fell around me in shimmering 
folds, when the ledge glided with a gentle 
slope toward earth. 

Great spreading trees decked the intensely 
green sward, birds of exquisite plumage flew 
about, singing like nightingales, their notes 
intermingling with the cooing of doves. I, 
like a bird myself, glided about by the power 
of thought directed by some Supreme Will, 
and thus I came in sight of other creatures 
in a huge park. Some reclined on vast 
flower shaped couches; others chatted joy¬ 
fully in groups, wearing robes of every hue, 
each according to his taste. I was hailed by 
them with great gladness, but with no excite¬ 
ment. 

As we glided along we came on crystal 
streams, their banks a mass of primroses and 
forget-me-nots. Flowers of every descrip¬ 
tion grew in oddly shaped beds, their odors 
perfuming the air. Jets of water sprang out 
of the ground like fountains spraying tink- 
lingl£ 

No one thought of food, for we seemed to 
be nourished from the atmosphere round 
about. At intervals a note was struck, the 
like of which I had never heard. I won¬ 
dered if it could be the symbol of discord, 
which now at last had become in tune with 
the Infinite and had taken its place in the 
symphonv of the universe. 

B. C. B. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

A Prisoner and a Prophet 

I T was in the German Prison Camp at Bad 
Colberg that the following incident took 
place, and it was characteristic of my friends 
and fellow-prisoners that they received my 
account of it as they did. 

“Cheers, boys, Hank’s been drinking!” 
was all the satisfaction I could get out of 
them. 

The four of us—Lieutenant “Jock” Ander¬ 
son, of the Seaforth Highlanders; Second 


Lieutenant Swift, of the Manchester Regi¬ 
ment; Second Lieutenant “Bunny” Cook, of 
the King’s Royal Rifles and myself, Flying- 
Officer Observer Harry Price, were sprawled 
on our bunks when I chose to relate my 
dream experience. 

It was mid-June of 1918, shortly after 
Swift and I had completed three weeks of 
solitary confinement after an attempt—our 
eighth—to escape. 

Swift had awakened me with the custo¬ 
mary wet sponge thrown from his wash- 
stand, and the water trickling down my face 
broke my dream just at the point where 
someone had hit me in the face with a 
snowball. 

So vivid was the memory of the dream, 
however, that I forgot to return Swift's 
compliment. “ ’Morning, everybody,” I bel¬ 
lowed, “we’re in for a cheery Christmas this 
year!” 

“Stow it!”—“Shurrup!”—and the like 
greeted my salutation. 

Nevertheless, undaunted, I went on. “Lis¬ 
ten, you nit-wits,” I sallied, “I’m serious. 
From now on I’m Hank, the prophet, so 
listen well.” 

I will admit that even then I recounted 
my dream as something of a joke and also to 
get even with the others for that wet sponge. 
At any rate, something made me go on and 
finish my story. 

“Boys,” I said, “Santa is going to be good 
to us this year. We’re to be feted. There’ll 
be music and dancing and a Christmas tree. 
The scene will be a large hotel and as we 
enter, the orchestra will be playing a tune 
something like this— La-la la. La-la la. . . ." 

But that was as far as I got. More wet 
sponges and a concerted rush by the others 
ended my dream-revelations. 

That summer and autumn passed, and 
then, as we know, November of that year 
saw the end of the war. Not for us, how¬ 
ever. 

It was December twenty-third when we 
finally broke camp and Christmas Day found 
us near Munster, en route for Holland. You 
can imagine the blackness of our feelings 
when, despite our thirst and to the amaze¬ 
ment of the guards, we threw from the train 
window four unopened bottles of cham¬ 
pagne ! 

Evening of Christmas Day brought us to 
Enschede, a frontier town of Holland. 
Small, but heavens, how hospitable! The 
cheery, smiling Dutch folk were there en 
masse to welcome us—even the kiddies. 

But if that was good, our reception in 
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Rotterdam was even better. Crowds at the 
railway station, porters breaking their backs 
to carry our luggage and insulted if we 
offered them a tip. And then- 

What was my amazement when we were 
taken to the KING EDWARD HOTEL, 
the largest one in Rotterdam—when a re¬ 
ception committee came out to lead us into 
the huge lobby—and when I saw a towering 
Christmas tree around which. couples were 
dancing to the tune of “Over there, over 
there” (the La-la la, La-la la of my dream) ! 

“Jock, Herb, Bunny!” I yelled. “Remem¬ 
ber my dream? Didn’t I tell you—a hotel, 
a tree, music, dancing. . . .” 

They, too, were as amazed as I and talked 
about it for days. 

Yet you might say, “Nothing strange 
about that. Mere coincidence.” 

Possibly. Yet is it any more strange than 
the fact that in 1913 I dreamed that my 
brother Bob and I were fighting with guns 
and swords against men uniformed in gray; 
and that afterward, when the war broke out, 
it was my fate to fight against the gray-clad 
German troops? 

Perhaps none of it is strange to you, but 
anytime, anywhere, anyhow, the strains of 
“Over There” take me back to an incident 
in my life that still passes my comprehension. 

Capt. Harry J. Price. 
New York City, N. Y. 

Why I Believe in Mediums 

| KNOW that some people believe and that 
*■ others 'do not; and I know that this ap¬ 
plies especially when it comes to the subject 
of mediums and the after-life. For myself, 
I cannot disbelieve, and I will tell you why. 

When I was twenty-eight years old my 
married life was very unhappy. My husband 
and I had just about decided that we could 
never get along. But I had three young 
children and did not know where to turn for 
guidance. 

Then I heard about a medium who lived 
three miles away from our home. Somehow 
I managed to get to see her and could hardly 
believe my ears at what she told me. She 
seemed to know all about my troubles at 
home; she knew my parents were dead and 
said that both my mother and father were 
with me in spirit. She could see them both 
with their hands resting lightly on my head 
and could hear them saying: “Poof child! 
Poor child!” She then went on to prophesy 
just how my life would take shape. She 
said that my husband was to die soon; that 


he would go “like a puff of wind, without 
time to say a prayer.” 

My husband did die, just as she had pre¬ 
dicted, and in just that manner; he dropped 
dead most unexpectedly. 

Two months after his death I went to bed 
one night but couldn’t sleep. I had the 
strangest feeling that someone was in the 
room with me. I could even feel someone 
pushing my bed. I got up and looked all 
around, but couldn’t find anyone or any¬ 
thing to account for my feeling, so I lay 
down and stayed awake until morning. 

I was just going to get up at daylight, 
when I heard, as plain as if he had been in 
the room, my husband’s voice. It had always 
been his custom to get up first and then call 
me, and now I heard as plain as day, his 
call: “Get up, May 1 Get up 1” 

I was terribly upset and sprang up and 
ran downstairs where I fell into a chair and 
cried and cried. One of my sons insisted 
it was my imagination, but I know what I 
heard. And who should have recognized 
that voice better than I? 

Mrs. May A. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Lucky Dreams 

IN the July number of Ghost Stories, C. 
*■ V., of Albany, makes the request that if 
any of your readers have ever had any pro¬ 
phetic dreams of fortunate events, he would 
certainly like to hear about them. Here is 
my answer to C. V. 

I have had both kinds of dreams, lucky 
and unlucky ones, and have been able to get 
a pretty good slant on my future through 
them. The first I shall relate goes back to 
the time when I was fourteen years old. 
Everyone in the family but myself was ill— 
my stepmother, my father, the twins—and 
while we had a nurse for my stepmother, I 
had to take care of all the others. At the 
same time I was taking examinations, writ¬ 
ing and memorizing orations for my gradu¬ 
ation from Grade School. 

When it was all over I was so tired I 
would fall asleep standing up, and worst of 
all, the outlook for further schooling was 
most discouraging. Nevertheless, I was 
continually dreaming of going on to a school 
where I had to go up a number of steps! 
And actually, it came about that I did go to 
a High School in a distant city which an¬ 
swered exactly to the one I had seen in my 
dream! 

While there I was often dreaming of at- 
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tending another school where I had but one 
flight of steps to climb, and that only on 
special occasions. Then, unexpectedly, my 
father came for me, and I went East to live 
at my birthplace. And there I attended the 
school of my dreams! 

Before leaving there I became engaged to 
a young man, yet all the while I kept dream¬ 
ing of returning to California where I 
should go to a school which was immense; 
learning its rooms was like learning the 
streets of a strange city. That, of course, 
was not according to my waking plans. But 
sure enough, my folks sent for me on ac¬ 
count of my father’s poor health—so I did 
return to California. I went to the State 
Normal School in Los Angeles and I think 
I learned the streets of that city before I 
found my way around my classrooms. 

While there I told my room-mate_I would 
never marry the man I was engaged to, for 
in my dreams the church persisted in falling 
down on the wedding party before the words 
were spoken. I did not marry him, and I 
have never regretted it 1 

My next persistent dream was that I was 
married and had a baby whose tiny clothes 
I seemed to be hanging out on a line at my 
childhood home. And so it has been, and 
many times I recall those dreams, for I am 
at home, and have the darling baby of my 
dream. 

Meanwhile, I still go on dreaming ever so 
often of continuing my studies later in life. 
For the last three years I have been taking 
courses in Theosophy and hope to complete 
another which I have begun. 

Is this answer enough for C. V.? 

K. D. M. 

San Pedro, Cal. 

A Will and the Ouija 

IF I may, I should like to submit some ex- 
*• periences of mine and of my family, in 
the hope that some one will offer an ex¬ 
planation. 

The first occurred about seven years ago 
when we were living in an apartment in New 
York City and were all packed up to move 
the next day to a suburb. It was late when 
we all retired, and Mother lay awake for a 
long time, planning for the morning and 
wondering about the future in our new home. 
As she lay there she was idly gazing out 
the window up at the sky, mentally noting 
how clear and blue it was. 

Then all of a sudden the heavens seemed 
to open at one spot and there stood a snow 


white horse all hung with fancy trappings! 
It was poised as if for a spring or a hurdle, 
but whether it bore a rider or not my Mother 
could not say, for it vanished immediately. 

Some, I know, are sure to say that this 
was an over-excited imagination. But I can 
assure them it was not. My mother is a 
learned woman, not given to fancies of that 
kind, and this experience frightened her 
almost to death. She thought it must mean 
the end of the world or something equally 
dreadful. 

The next incident concerns an Ouija 
board. Someone left one at our house and 
Mother and I sat down to try it. We asked 
a question, but the pointer just went wild all 
over the table. This kept up for about an 
hour, then Mother asked: “What do you 
mean, Ouija, that we can’t understand?’’ 

Immediately the pointer went slowly and 
steadily through every letter of the alphabet 
from a to z. Then it spelled clearly: “Aus¬ 
tralia . . . wool . . . wool . . . wool." This 
did not answer any of our questions, but we 
let it go on. It proceeded to tell us about 
“a relative dead over a hundred years”, who 
was a native of Australia and wished us to 
have the property he left, but it explained 
that the will was forged. The name of the 
relative was spelled accurately on the board 
and my mother recalled having heard her 
grandmother speak of him. 

Mother also was reminded of a visit she 
had paid to a medium once, before her mar¬ 
riage, and this woman had told her of this 
same relative and said something about hun¬ 
dreds of sheep. So we decided there must 
be something in the Ouija after all. 

There were days following this first com¬ 
munication, when messages on the board 
came so fast that my husband could not write 
them down. In order, we were told, to claim 
this Australian property, we would have to 
have papers. But how we were to get these 
papers, the Ouija would not say. It spoke 
on this subject every day for weeks, and 
would never be switched to any other until 
it had said all it wanted to for that day. 
Then it would go on about other things and 
so many of them came true that Mother 
grew afraid 'of the thing and burned it 

I was terribly disappointed, and finally 
bought another board, but though I tried 
working it with various people, I never got 
any results at all. And to this day I have 
never persuaded Mother to sit with me at 
it again. 

Flushing, L. I. 


H. M. 
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Big Money quick—the chance to more than double your salary—is offered to you now. 
Radio has leaped from the experimental stage to a gigantic industry, employing many, 
many thousands and loudly calling for Moke Trained Men to fill the Big-Pay jobs. 
.Talking Pictures have taken the larger cities by storm and will sweep the entire 
country, opening up many new good jobs everywhere. Television now comes 
with even greater promise of a large number of good paying jobs and big 
profits for those who are prepared. 

BIG MONEY NOW! MORE TO COME 

Heredia an entirely ^new field of^ profitable employment—Big-Mcmey Jobs—$2500—$3500—* 

>u and more and more money as this now industry grows bigger and bij 

EASY WAY TO BIG PAY 

The "R.T-I." famous “3 in 1" Home Training in Radio. Television ant 
Talking Pictures makes it easy for men, young men and boys to ge* 

--field quickly. R. T. I. homo training is practical and & 




- ..J-Tou? 

inities for money-making ere unlimited. Your age, am-— 1 ** - J — 
or experience make no difference. If you ere interest) 

. mu «ou willing to useallttlesparet 

ae training!^Youwili be reatty for^a^gMd^obJor’proflt- ■ 


That Is all you need to quickly sta 


B.TX 


connections in the industry, k 
id pushing forward all the ti 

R. T. «. Wonderful Free Book 




LET P. H.SCHNELLAND 
THE R. T. I. ADVISORY 
BOARD HELP YOU. 

rears' Radio EiDeriemo. 
jojaatabll sh 2-way an- 

dio^Bjday Lea%u^£le ut f 


8 Dnfll. 844,480# St. Anthony Ct, Ch 

j RADIO Sc TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
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What EViade His 

Hair Grow? 

Read His Letter for the Answer 

“Two years ago I was bald 

all over the top of the head. 

“I felt ashamed for people 
to see my head. I had tried 



e health was 

_ _j hair roots were not dead. 

r physical condition equal to theirs? And a 

*’ e but dormant? If so, they- 1 

..ing hair through Kotalko, 

Sold by busy druggists. 

Free Box 



are interested in.T 


Better Boats 

At Lower Prices 
Inboard and Outboard 
Motor Boats^Canoes, 
Rowboats and Dinghies* 
Free! Save 
“ ”"ityou 


^TTpieS^efin'd^ 

in.Twobig factories. Prompt shipn 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (TO 

127 %f, HT,e °(j£‘i&.) l27E, HoiV0RR TtAN “ 


BE A DETECTIVE 

Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 

DETECTIVE Partioulars FREE. Write to 
GEO M. WAGNER, 2190-G, Broadway, N. Y 
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Men who work 
with their hands 


We have plaoed maohmists, oarpenters) 
masons, plumbers, railroad men, offioe 
clerks, farmers and even laborers in fine 
Electrical Jobs under this plan. Mail 
coupon for details of or-- 


HERE’S 

PROOF 


—and well bask Sham with this 
amazing Employment Contras! 

We are looking for more ambitious young men with 
factory, building-tra 
prepare for well-pa 
—v Electricity or 

-al Utility magnates have promised President 

Hoover to spend TWO THOUSAND MILLION 
DOLLARS on new hydro-electric power plants, super¬ 
power transmission lines, electrification of railroads* 
new buildings and other gigantio new projects. All 
that means tens of thousands of new positions open in 
the world’s most prosperous industry—one of the very 
few lines today that never suffers from hard times or 
unemployment. 

Get in touch with me and I'll tell you how you can 
cash in on your past mechanical or business experience, 
by adding to it a knowledge of wiring, motors and 
generators, power-plant equipment and other Electrical 

JOBS! When You’re Only 
Half-Way Through 

It’s easier to break Into Electricity than you think— 
to learn at home In spare time by our “Job-ticket” mel 
Job when.yc 

During t 


ur 


Get IVSy No-Risk Plan 

Right now we are making an interesting* 
proposition to men who are willing t< 
devote a pa~* --— *- 


Chief Engineer Dunlap — Electrical Division 

American School 

Dept. E-574. Dreiel An). & 68th St, CHICAQO. ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL. Dept. E-ST4, 


UVUl «OL, Dept 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St.. Chicago, 

without cost or obligation, 
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RUPTURE IS 
NOT A TEAR 


r physician will tell you that hernia (rupture) is a 
cular weakness in the abdominal wall.—Do not be 


The weakened muscles recover their strength and 
elasticity, and— 

The unsightly, unnatural protrusion disappears, and— 
You recover your vim, vigor and vitality,—your 
strength and energy,—and you look and feel better 
in every way,—and your friends notice the difference, 

THEN- 


You'll know your rupture is gone, and 
You'll know why for almost a quarter of a century 
numerous sworn statements report complete recove— 
and freedom from uncomfortable r ’ ' ’ 

ports, without delay from work. 

SEND NO MONEY 



FREE TEST COUPON 

PlaptsLaboratories, 833 Stuart Bid,., St. Louis. Mo. 

Send me a Free 10-day test supply of the 
remedial factor Plapao and 48-page illustrated 
book on Rupture; no charge for this now or later. 



X-RAY 

See your best girl and all she's_... 

No one knows; you see everything. Peri¬ 
scope operates in all climates; lasts life¬ 
time, ready for use. $1.00 cash with order 
for this wonderful instrument and 8 as¬ 
tonishing French pictures. 

KATHOS CO.. P. O. Box 830 
City Hall Post Office Dept. GH N 


KATHOSCOPE, 
Pocket Detector 
Everybody want# It 


lb, O O 0,0 O O a yea r 
Market -SHARE ITS PROFITS 



SAMPLES, ^ FREE. Afc&'gaappn At One. 
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Amazingly Easy Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 


^ Don’t spend your life slaving away in some small* 

pay, no-future job. Don’t be satisfied with $20, 



jvu. t. uc oauoucu W11U 

$30, or $40 a week. Go into Eledfcricity, where 
the Big Money is made today—where salaries of 
$50, $60, and $70 a week are just the average. 


"Learn "Without Boohs « in 90 Days 

comejoco^eand learnEieotridtjr in »o Special Aviation Offer 

Right now I am giving a special tn 


j „au (earn r,iecmciry inw 

_ _—Not by books or correepond- 

^fuent now I am giving a special training 1 
: batteries, operating motors, wiring tion Electricity, Radio—and Anto Ignitio.. 

“ts. working out extra cost.. Also I'm making a very special 
offer, with a refund of your railroad fare 




Prepare for Jobs 


sSte^a E 0 P ^a°& to|lfidWk * 
Auto Electrician $60 aWk. &up 

S^anWEognJ^ 

rvice StatiSS Owner 4 ee 
dioExpertlwOaW^k and up 


usee, constructing radio seta, working 
airplane engines, etc. In one depart¬ 
ment alone we generate enough electric¬ 
ity to supply a email city with power! 

Age—Lack of Education or 
Experience—No Drawback 

You need no advanced education, because 
I don’t teach you out of books. Nordoyou 

need any previous experience. I don't care book. Find out how easib 
Igate? JurtmaU raupon?* 

Jobs—Pay—Future 

Don't worry about a job. Recently ono 
concern called on me for 150 Coyne gra¬ 
duates. And calls for more men are com¬ 
ing In almost dally. My Big Expert Em¬ 
ployment Department will help you and 
back you np as long as you live—without 
of cost to you. And It you want 
ihile here at school. I'll 


tuition offer, with a refund of your railroad fa 
to Chicago. But to get these big advantages you 
must act at once. 

GetThlsFi'eeBookrv. 

atSwromMY MG FREE 1 / 

Book. Find out how easily / 2 

." W/ 

Gwiaii 

ft H. C. LEWIS, President 

£ COYNE ELECTR5CAL SCHOOL 


Eefp y! 


■ SSME® 

■ 




COYNE Electrical School 

dBb A ^ c. LEWlS^resrdent Founded 1899 

500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 40-41, Chicago, Ill. | Cihr . 
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NESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 3021 BuescherBU. Eft hart Ini 



I will mail you this proscription on 

arAt aw: 


#»t. JO. 153 Court strait, No 


A BETTER LOOKING NOSE! 

*fOUR PERSONAL^APPEARANCE ^ ^ 

igned to improve the ihape of the noi 
miuhed^i? tile*veir “fine ™* ir*ci 



TOBACCO 

^abifcOvercmneQrNoRay 

.>ver 600,000 men and women used Superba Remedy to help atop 
Cigarettes, Cigare, Pipe, Chewing or Snuff. Write for full treatment 
on trial. Contains no dope or Habit forming drugs. Costs 62X0 if 
successful, nothing if not SUPERBA CO. A-15 Baltimore, Md 



■JCSBT.JSBBKV*. 

I $i58—$225 

MONTH trJk?ZX:JUB£ mmm ‘ *”■ ‘ 

:/"«. 
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CREATES MIRACLES 
FOR YOU 

Bring miracles into your life—happiness, 
health and freedom from worry. Don’t 
waste years waiting for these things. 
Create them NOW . A key to your 
problems is offered here. 
ASTOUNDING RESULTS 
Harness your vast mind power to your problem 
—then watch results—learn to direct the 
creative forces of your mind. 

Thoughts are material like bricks, lumber and steel. 
To build them you must have a definite plan—or they 
are wasted. Inspirations, ideas, originate in yottr 
mind, but they must be controlled, mastered, if you 
wish to make them serve you. A few rules, simple and 
practical, will be the means of showing you how to 
change the course of your life to one of happiness. 
Are you willing to unlock the treasures of your mind— 


peace, and joy by using their mind power, 
today for a free copy of the book, “Light of i 
and change the course of your life. Address le 

LIBRARIAN Z.F. 

Rosicrucian Brotherhood 
(AMORC) 

San Jose, Calif 

(Perpetuating the Original Fraternity) 


QMS 


AND MYSTERIES 


Did You Read That Book? 

How superstition did beat the races! 

100 examples explaining why we believed mischievous 
ghosts of Oriental kings of thousands of generations 
past, controls the running horse on metropolitan race 
courses today and tomorrow, and collected $12,398.00 
at mutual pay windows in 12 days on $60 investment, 
as shown by 100 examples. “Nutty,” you'll say. 
"Nutty’s right and still collecting. Examples explain 
how, to all, in 100 page book. Price $5.00. Special 
examples $1.00. 

S. Franklin White, Box 38*, Ontario, Calif. 
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SONG WRITERS/ 

" ' Substantial Advance Royalties 

work for free examination and advice. 
^^t^Tby^Talkin^IMc^ares ’' 7ful 1 y *d e - 

3 jcribed in our free book. Write for It 

| Today—Newcomer Associates 



tST SHIRTS lowest PRICES 


AGENTS WANTED 

«S?SKS%S 




KEELEY 

iur Money Back Guarantee. 


Treatment For 
TobaccoHabit 

Successful For 
Over 50 Yean 


JBfffrf 1 -*- 



Hundreds of “Cooke” Trained Men 
are making $60 to $100 a week 

Why don’t you get into Electricity, too ? It’s to¬ 
day’s great Opportunity for you and every other 
man who is sick and tired of struggling along 
on small pay. Hundreds of “Cooke Trained 
Men” who were no smarter than you when 
they started now make $3,000 to $5,000 a year 
—and some make even more. 

LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 

Learn with the famous L. L. COOKE “Work 


shop experience, yet it’s all done right in your 
own home with the Big Complete Outfit of Tools 
and Apparatus given to you without extra cost. 
And it’s done in your spare time, without quit¬ 
ting your present job or losing a single hour’s 
pay. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NOT NEEDED 

You don't need previous experience—you don’t need higher 
education to learn Electricity the L. L. COOKE Way. If 
you can read and write, that’s enough. This great Train¬ 
ing is amazingly clear and simple. There’s nothing like it 
anywhere. Its the Training with hundreds of successful 
graduates; it’s the Training that has put many men on 
Easy Street; it’s the Training for you. 


FREE Book. “Secrete of Success in Electricity.” Mail 
coupon now. 

L. L. COOKE SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY 

Dept. 804 2150 Lawrence Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE BOOK COUPON-iW/f IT! 
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lO 


REVIVE THE X WORD 


NOTHING TO BUY 
NOTHING TO SELL 
NO RED TAPE ATTACHED 


HORIZONTAL 

1—Beverage 
3—Friend 
5—Crystal gem 

7— Used in baseball 

8— Places of worship 

10— Small vegetable 

11— Upper side 

ACT QUICK 

These $10 checks are to be applied to selections 
from our famous Jewelry Catalog, No. 10. Get to 
work at once. A few minutes of pleasant pastime 
checks. 


VERTICAL 

1— Theodore (nickname) 

2— Southern State 

3— To guard 

4— Boy 
6—Chart 

8— Head covering 

9— Tree fluid 


lutes of pie 

and you can win one of these special $10 chs 

CRYSTAL DIAMOND CO., Dept. C.G., 303,4th Ave., N. Y. 

IF YOU WANT 
ONE FOR A 
FRIEND ALSO— 

ENCLOSE 
10c EXTRA 


Help Covt _ _ 

We Will Send yon a Fall Cat One < 

Mott Natural Artificial 

FRENCH 

DIAMOND 


[g to Sell — Nothing to Buy, 
No Red Tape Attached 

We want Thousands of new owners a_ 

of Artificial FRENCH DIAMONDS and w _ 
distribute these gems only, FREE to readers of this 
publication. 

Artificial FRENCH DIAMONDS are full 24-facet 
cut and are of such radiant beauty that even ex¬ 
perts have commented at their likeness to the 
genuine. 

WE ARE MAKING this unusual offer only to 
get Artificial FRENCH DIAMONDS into the hands 
' ' " -e friends. 

name and address and_ 10c in stamps 


PUSH 

COUPON 


__ 

or coin (to cover cost of handling)_ 

and get it right off to us. Your Artificial FRENCH 
DIAMOND will reach you by return mail, fully 
prepaid. 

IF YOU WANT ONE FOR A FRIEND ALSO, 
ENCLOSE 10c EXTRA—ONLY TWO TO THE 
SAME ADDRESS. 

CRYSTAL DIAMOND CO., Dept. ' C.G, 303 Fourth Ave.; New York. 

Enclosed is the solution to your X word puzzle which entitles me to one of your 
special $10 checks. I also enclose 10c to help pay the cost of handling and mailing 
the one carat FRENCH DIAMOND described above, to reach me by return mad 
fully prepaid. It is understood I do not have to make any purchase to get the 
$10 check and I am under no obligation whatsoever. 

IF YOU WANT ONE FOR A FRIEND ALSO, ENCLOSE 10c EXTRA, 
ONLY TWO TO THE SAME ADDRESS 

Name.... 

Address. 

City.. State. 


Please mention Ghost Stories when answering advertisement 





















reeling-staggering- wrestling 
~ they fought 
with wolf likefury 

Round and round the room they 

went, man and maid, reeling, staggering, 
wrestling for the deadly hunting knife he 
had wrenched from her hand. 

Then, as he felt her maddened strength give 
way, as her body became limp in his arms, 
his mind strove to solve this strange puzzle. 

CHERRY MAID! SLIM, FIERCE TEMP- 
TRESS OF THE FOREST, what secret er¬ 
rand had brought her HERE of all places? 

And why did she strive to kill HIM, of all 
people ? What should he do with her? 

Here indeed is an extraordinary story with 
an exciting and most unexpected ending. 

To learn the outcome and to enjoy a host of 
other thrilling tales of love and high adventure, 
send the bargain coupon below for 

The Great Historical Romances 

of Robert W Chambers 













To those who think 


Learning Music is hard- 

























